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The object of the present handbook^ like that of the 
editor's other works of the same description, is to render 
the traveller as independent as possible of the services 
of goides , ^valets-de-plaee and others of the same class, 
to supply him with a few remarks on the progress of 
ci¥ilization and art among the people with whom he is 
about to become acquainted, and to enable him to realize 
to the fullest extent the enjoyment and instruction of which 
Italy is so fruitful a source. 

The handbook is moreover intended to place the tra- 
veller in a position to visit the places and objects most 
deserving of notice with the greatest possible economy of 
time, money and, it may be added, 'temper; fbr in no 
country is the traveller's patience, more severely put to 
the test than in some parts of Italy. The editor will 
endeavour to accompany the enlightened traveller through 
the streets of the Italian towns, to all 'the principal edi- 
fices and works of art; and to guide his steps amidst the 
exquisite scenery in which Italy so richly abounds. 

With a few very trifling exceptions, the entire book 
is framed from the editor's personal experience, acquired 
at the places described. As, however, infallibility cannot 
be attained, the editor will highly appreciate any bond 
fide information with which travellers may favour him. 
That already received , which in many instances has been 
most serviceable, he gratefully acknowledges. 

The Maps and Plans, the result of great care and 
research, will abundantly suffice for the use of the ordinary 
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traveller. The inexperienced are strongly recommended, 
when steering their course with the aid of a plan, be- 
fore starting, to mark with a coloured pencil the point for 
which they are bound. This will enable them to avoid 
many a circuitous route, For the benefit of those who 
desire to become more intimately acquainted with the 
country than the limits of the present work admit of, the 
admirable Supplementarp Sheets of G. Mayx^s AUas of 
the Alps (for central and Southern Italy) may be mentioned. 
They may be most easily procured in Germany (price, moun- 
ted, 2 dollars each). For Naples the map of the Bedl Officio 
Topografido (Naples, 1835) will be found useful. 

Altitudes are given in Parisian feet (1 Par. ft. == 
lVi5 Engl, ft.) 

Distances are generally given in English miles. The 
Italian ^miglia'' varies in diiferent districts. Approximately 
it may be stated that 1 Engl. M. = V? Ital. migl. = 
lVi4 Roman migl. 

Railway,. Diligence and Steamboat Time- 
tables. The most trustworthy are contained in the 
"Guida-Orcmo uffiddh di tutte le strade ferrate d'ltalia 
contenente anche le indica/sioni dei Piroscafi (steamboats), 
Corrieri, DUigenze^' etc., with map, published at Milan 
(price 40 c). 

Hotels. In no country does the treatment which the 
traveller experiences at hotels vary so much as in Italy, and 
attempts at extortion are probably nowhere so outrageous. 
The asterisks arc therefore to be received as indicating those 
hotels which the editor believes to be comparatively re- 
spectable, clean and reasonable. The average charges 
stated in the handbook will at least enable the traveller to 
form a fair estimate of the demands which can be justly made. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



*Thoa art the garden of the world, the home 
Of all Art yields, and Nature can decree; 
Even in thy desert, what is like to thee? 
Thy rery weeds are beautiful, thy waste 
More rich than other climes' fertility, 
niy wreck a glory, and thy ruin graced 
With an immaculate charm which cannot be defaced."* 

Byron. 

From the earliest ages down to the present time Italy has 
ever exercised a powerful influence on the denizens of more 
northern lands, and a journey thither has often been the fondly 
cherished wish of many an aspiring traveller. At the present day 
this wish may be gratified with comparative facility. Northern 
Italy is now connected by a direct "iron route" with the sou- 
thern portion of the peninsula as far as Naples and Brindisi, 
and the approaching completion of the great network of railways 
will soon enable the traveller to penetrate into the interior of 
provinces hitherto untrodden by the ordinary tourist. Prior to 
1860 the peninsula possessed but few railways, and these of in- 
significant extent and exclusively of local importance. Rapidity 
of locomotion is not, however, the sole advantage which has been 
attained since that period. A single monetary system has super- 
seded the numerous and perplexing varieties of coinage formerly 
in use, the annoyances inseparable from passports and custom- 
houses with which the traveller was assailed at every frontier and 
even in many an insignificant town have been greatly mitigated, 
and energetic measures have been adopted in order to put an 
end to the extortions of vetturini, facchini and other members 
of this irritating class. "Whilst those in search of adventure and 
excitement will miss many of the characteristic elements of former 
Italian travel, those who desire the more rational enjoyments de- 
rived from scenery, art or science will not fail to rejoice in the 
altered state of the country. 

I. Travelling Szpeniei. Monetary System, 

The cost of a tour in Italy depends of course on the travel- 
ler's resources and habits. Generally it may be stated that the 
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expenses need not exceed those incurred in the more frequented 
parts of the continent. The average expenditure of a single tra- 
veller may be estimated at 25 fr. per diem, or about half that 
sum when a prolonged stay is made at one place. Those who are 
acquainted with the language and habits of the country may suc- 
ceed in reducing their expenses to still narrower limits. Those 
who travel as members of a party may effect a considerable sa- 
ving, and will find the cost of carriages, guides, hotels and fees 
reduced to two-thirds or one-half of what they would have to pay when 
travelling alone. Where ladies are of the party the expenses are 
always unavoidably greater ; not merely because the better hotels 
and the more comfortable modes of locomotion are selected, but 
because the Italians regard the traveller in this case as wealthier 
and therefore a more fitting object for extortion. 

In the Kingdom of Italy the French monetary system is now uni- 
versal. The franc (lira or franco) contains 100 centesimi. 1 fir. 25 c. 
= 1 s. == 10 silbergroschen = 35 S. German kreuzer = 50 
Austrian kreuzer. The silver coins in common circulation are Ita- 
lian pieces of 1 and 2 fir. and Italian or French 5 fr. pieces; 
gold coins of the Italian or French currency of 10 and 20 fr. 
are the commonest (those of 5 and 40 fr. rare). Banknotes of 
the Sardinian or (as it has been recently named) National Bank 
of 50, 100, 500 and 100 fr. are received with the same favour 
as silver (not as gold), but are not always readily exchanged in 
ordinary traffic. — In the States of the Church scudi, paoli and 
bajocchi are still in use. 1 scudo = 10 paoli = 100 baj. 
1 scudo = 4 8. 4V4 d. 1 paolo = 5V4 d. 1 baj. = V2 d. 
Banknotes of 5, 10, 20 and 50 scudl are also in common use; 
silver pieces of 1 scudo and 5, 2 and 1 paolo ; copper pieces of 
2, 1 and V2 bajocco. The papal paper and silver currency is 
always considerably depreciated when exchanged for French or 
Italian gold. The nominal value of a napoleon at Rome is 3 scudi 
72 baj., whereas the real equivalent is 3 sc. 85 to 3 sc. 95 baJ. 
At the present day a scudo may in fact be regarded as equiva- 
lent to 5 fr. = 4 s., and the Roman currency is rapidly tending 
to assimilation with the Italian. 

In some parts of Italy the former currency is still employed 
in keeping accounts and the coins themselves are occasionally 
seen. Thus the francesconi and crazie of Tuscany, the Roman 
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:S€adi and bajocchi still used in Umbria, the piastri and grani of 
Naples and the uncie and tari of Sicily. An acquaintance with 
these now nearly obsolete cuirencies is, howeyer, not essential 
unless tiie traveller diyerges from the beaten track, in which 
ease the necessary information will be afforded by the handbook. 
The traveller should, before entering Italy provide himself 
with F^reneh Oold which he may procure in England, France or 
-Germany on more advantageous terms than in Italy. Sovereigns 
are received at the ^1 value by most of the principal hotel 
keepers, but this is not the case in the less firequented districts. 
For the transport of lalge sums the 10 L. circular notes issued 
by the London bankers will be found convenient. 

II. Period and Plan of Tour. 

The setuon selected and the duration of the tour determined 
•on mnst of course depend on the traveller himself. Suffice it to 
remark that the colder months are those usually preferred. The 
majority of travellers bound for the south proceed to cross the 
Alps in September and October and arrive in Rome about the 
beginning of November. Rome ia the favourite winter-residence 
of strangers until the Carnival, but at the commencement of Lent 
the city is deserted by many for the gayer scenes of Naples. 
At Easter it is again inundated by a vast concourse of visitors, 
who flock thither in order to witness the sumptuous ecclesiastical 
pageantry of the "holy week" and depart as soon as their curio- 
sity has been gratified. Some then proceed to Naples, Florence 
or other parts of Italy, the majority however prepare to quit the 
country before the commencement of summer. In this vast and 
ever-varying influx of travellers the English element is always 
greatly predominant. 

No month in the year can be pronounced absolutely unfavou- 
rable for travelling in Italy, but the seasons recommended are 
the late autumn months (Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th) and the months 
of April and May. The rainy winter months should, if possible, 
be avoided for the commencement of a tour and may be most 
profitably spent by those who winter In Italy in one of the larger 
cities, of which Rome offers the most considerable and varied at- 
tractions. The months of June, July and August are hardly less 
unfavourable for a tour. The scenery indeed is then in perfec- 
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tion and the long days are hailed with satisfaction by the active 
trayeller, but the fierce rays of an Italian su^ seldom fail to 
exercise a prejudicial inHa^ence upon the physical and mental 
energies. This result is not occasioned so much by the inten~ 
sity as by the protracted duration of the heat, the sky being fre- 
quently cloudless and not a drop of rain falling for several months 
in succession. The first showers of autumn, which fall about the 
end of August, again commence to refresh the parched atmosphere. 
The plan of a tour in Italy must be framed in accordance 
with the object which the traveller has in view. Florence, Rome 
and Naples are the principal centres of attraction, the less fre- 
quented districts of the interior however are also replete with 
inexhaustible sources of interest. In order to obtain a more than 
superficial acquaintance with Italy the traveller must not devote 
his attention to the larger towns exclusively. The farther he 
diverges from the beaten track, the better opportunities he will 
have of gaining an insight into the characteristics of this fasci- 
nating country. 

III. Language. 

The time and labour which the traveller has bestowed on the 
study of the Italian language at home will be amply repaid as he 
proceeds on his journey. It is by no means impossible to travel 
through Italy without an acquaintance of Italian or French, but 
in this case the traveller cannot conveniently deviate from the 
ordinary track and is moreover invariably charged (dUa Inglese) 
by hotel-keepers and others, considerably in excess of the ordi- 
nary prices. A knowledge of French is of the greatest advan- 
tage, for the Italians are extremely partial to that language and avail 
themselves of every opportunity of employing it. For those, how- 
ever, who desire to confine their expenditure within the ave- 
rage limits a slight acquaintance with the language 9 of the 
country is indispensable. 



1) '^Baedeker't Manual of Conversation in four languages (English^ French^ 
Oerman and Italian) toith vocabulary etc.''' (18th edit.) will be found ser- 
viceable for this purpose. With the addition of a pocket- dictionary the 
traveller may safely encounter the difficulties of the situation. A few brief 
remarks on the pronunciation may .here be made for the benefit of 
those unacquainted with the language. C before e and t is pronounced 
like the English ch, g before e and t like j. Before other vowels c and g 
are hard. Ch and gh which generally precede e or t are hard; sc before 
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Nowhere more than in Italy is the traveller who is ignorant of the 
language debarred from much of the true enjoyment of trayelling 
and from the opportunity of forming of an independent opinion 
the country, its customs, history, literature and art. 

lY. PaMports and Cuttom-hoiifes. 

On entering and quitting the kingdom of Italy as well as the 
States of the Churchy the traveller ip expected to show his pass- 
port For the former a visa is not required, and on many of 
the frontiBrs the pass^rt is not even demanded. 

For Rome the visa (gratis) of a papal nuncio is necessary 
(obtainable in Paris, Vienna, Munich, Lucerne etc.). Those who 
have omitted this formality before entering Italy may procure 
the visa (5 ft.') on application to the' Spanish consul at Genoa, 
Leghorn or Naples, these officials being at the same time the 
representatives of the pope in these places. The same thing 
may be accomplished at Marseilles through the medium of the 
steamboat offices. On quitting Rome the visa of the ambassador 
of the traveller's nationality and that of the papal police (i sc.) 
are necessary. The traveller who returns from Naples to Rome 
is required to be famished with another Spanish visa, which 
must be preceded by that of the consul of the traveller's nation. 
Those who return to Rome by other lines are not required to be 
provided with this second visa. 

In the larger towns and on the ordinary routes the traveller 
is never exposed to annoyance from the police. In more remote 
districts, however, where the public safety demands a more rigo- 
rous supervision, the traveller who cannot exhibit his credentials 
is liable to detention. As a rule the passport is an essential com- 
panion during excursions in the country especially in the vicinity of 



« or t is pronounced like sh, ffn and gl between vowels like ny and ly. 
In otber respects the pronunciation of Italian more nearly resembles that 
of German than that of French or English. The prosody occasionally 
presents difficulties, being different from what one would naturally 
expect: e. g. BrindTsi, Gaeta, Nisita. — In addressing persons of the edu- 
«ated classes "lei" with the 3rd pers. sing, should always be employed 
(addressing several at once, "loro" with the 3rd pers. pi.) "Voi" is used 
in addressing waiters, drivers etc. , "tu" by those only who are proficient 
in the language. "Voi"" is the commonest mode of address employed by 
the Ifeapolitans , but is generally regarded as inelegant or uncourteous. 
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Naples and Hhe southern proTinces. It should also he remarked 
that the Italian and Papal police are uniformly polite and ohliging. 

The examination of luggage at the Italian Custom-houses 
is usually extremely lenient. Tohacco and cigars are the artidea 
especially sought for. Books and photographs are the principal 
ohjects of suspicion in the States of the Church, on the firontier 
of which the scrutiny is occasionally rigorous. The questions of 
the oflEkials are hest answered hy *'$<mo libri di profeaaione". 
Books in the Italian language are often inspected one hy one. 

Those who travel to Rome by the hinlk road may escape these 
annoyances by giving a gratuity to the official at the frontier 
(1 — 2 fir.) and another on passing the gate of the city. These 
individuals are said to depend on these fees for their livelihood^ 
according to the system formerly prevalent throughout Italy. On 
arriving by railway, however, and in the kingdom of Italy gene- 
rally , the traveller is not recommended to resort to such 
expedients. 

y. PubUo Safetj. Mendicitjr. 

Italy is still frequently regarded as the land of Fra Diavolo^s 
and Rinaldo Binaldini's — an impression fostered by tales of 
travellers , sensational letters to newspapers etc. The fact , how- 
ever, is that travelling in northern and central Italy is hardly 
attended with more hazard than in any of the more northern 
European countries. At the same time the traveller may be re- 
minded of the danger of seeking quarters for the night in un- 
known localities in large towns. Rome and Naples are deservedly 
notorious in this respect. Even in the most secure districts tem- 
porary associations of fireebooters are occasionally formed with a 
view to some predatory enterprise, but the attacks of such bands 
are directed against wealthy inhabitants of the country who are 
known to be travelling with large sums of money, and seldom if 
ever against strangers, with whose resources and plans such ma- 
rauders cannot easily be acquainted. Strangers, however, especially 
when accompanied by ladies, should not neglect the ordinary pre- 
caution of requesting information respecting the safety of the 
roads from the authorities, gensdarmes (carabinieri, generally res- 
pectable and trustworthy) etc. 

The Brigantaggio f properly so called, is a local evil, which 
the traveller may always without difficulty avoid. Owing to the 
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leTolution of 1860 it had increased in the Neapolitan provinces to 
an alarming extent. The Italian govemment has dene its utmost 
to suppress this national scourge and its efforts hare in a great 
measore been crowned with success, but the eyil still resembles 
a conflagration which has not been completely extinguished and 
from time to time bursts forth anew. The demoralisation of the 
inhabitants of the southern provinces is stlU deplorably great, 
and the brigandage there is not only fostered by popular discon- 
tent and a professed sympathy for the Bourbons, but is actually 
carried on as a specuktion by landed proprietors. These ^gentry** 
frequently equip and harbour gangs of banditti with whom they 
share the spoil, or at least aid and abet them on condition that 
their own property is respected. The evil is moreover favoured 
by the mountainous character of the country, Into the remote 
recesses of which troops cannot easily penetrate. The most no- 
torious districts are the frontier range of mountains between the 
Neapolitan provinces and the present States of the Church, the 
mountains of Campania and the whole of Calabria. Sicily has 
also of late years been much infested by brigands, especially the 
provinces of Palermo and Girgenti (see p. 218), but even in the 
most dangerous localities those whe adopt the ordinary precau- 
tions may travel with tolerable safety. Under such circum- 
stances some acquaintance with the language and the country is 
indispensable. 

Weapons cannot legally be carried without a licence. For 
the ordinary traveller they are a mere burden, and in case of a 
rencontre with brigands they only serve greatly to increase 
the danger. 

Mendioity , countenanced and ' encouraged according to the 
former system of Italian politics, still continues to be one of 
those national nuisances to which the traveller must habituate 
himself. The system is energetically opposed in Naples by the 
new regime, but in Rome and many of the smaller towns it pre- 
vails to the same extent as formerly. Begging in Italy, to a still 
greater degree than in other places, is rather a trade than a ge- 
nuine demand for sympathy. The best mode of liberation is to 
bestow a small donation, a supply of the smallest coin of the realm 
being provided for the purpose. A beggar, who in return for a 
donation of 2 c. thanked the donor with the usual benedictions, 
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was on another occasion presented with 50 c, an act of liberality 
which, instead of being gratefully accepted only called forth the 
remark in a halfoffended tone : ^ma signore h molto poco !** 

VI. Traffic. 

Travelling in Italy differs essentially in many respects from 
that in France, Germany, Switzerland etc., and the experience 
there acquired here avails comparatively little. An acquaintance 
with the language will prove the best aid in supplying the 
deficiency. 

The traveller is regarded by landlords, waiters, drivers, por- 
ters and others of the same class as an object formed for extor- 
tion. Deception and imposition are regarded as very venial of- 
fences by an Italian of the lower class, who views a successful 
attempt as a proof of superior sagacity. The traveller, therefore, 
who submits complacently to extortion is regarded with less 
respect than he who stoutly resists the barefiaced attempt upon 
his credulity. In the Swiss Mountains the judicious traveller 
knows well when to make the tender of his cigar-case or spirit- 
flask; in this country such amiable manifestations are only 
calculated to awaken a further spirit of greed and extortion. 

On the principal routes and especially in Naples the inso- 
lence of what may be aptly called the mercenary class has attain- 
ed to such an unexampled pitch that the doubt not unfrequently 
presents itself to the travellers mind whether such a thing as 
honesty is known in Italy. It is to be hoped a more intimate 
acquaintance with the people and their habits will satisfy him 
that his unpleasant misgivings apply to a class and not to the 
community generally. 

In Italy the highly immoral custom of demanding conside- 
rably more than will ultimately be accepted is the invariable 
rule : but with a knowledge of the custom, as it is based entirely 
upon the presumed ignorance of one of the contracting parties, 
the evil is greatly mitigated. 

Where tariffs and fixed charjres exist, they should be care- 
fully consulted. In other cases a certain average price is gene- 
rally established by custom , under which circumstances the tra- 
veller should make a precise bargain with respect to the service 
to be rendered and never rely on the equity of the other party. 
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Those iadiTidiials who appeal to the ganerosity of the stranger, 
or to their own honeaty, or who, as rarely happens, are offended 
by the traveller's manifestation of distrust, may well be answered 
in the words of the proverb: "pcrtfi diiariy amieiMia lunga'\ 
In the following pages the prices, even of the most insignificant 
objects, are stated with all possible accaracy, and althongh they 
are liable to constant flnctaations , they will at least serve as a 
gnide to tiie stranger and prove a safeguard against many gross 
extortions. The Editor ventures to offer a homely hint tbat the 
equanimity of the traveller's own temper will greatly assist him 
if involved in a dispute or a bargain, and no attention whatever 
should be paid to vehement gesticulations or an offensive de- 
meanour. The less the knowledge of the Italian language, the 
more careful should the traveller be not to involve himself in 
a war of words in which he must necesjtarily be at great 
disadvantage. 

As a matter of course, not the slightest weight should be 
attached to the representations of drivers, guides etc., with whom 
even the inhabitants of the place often appear to act in concert. 
Thus in Naples the charge for a single drive is V2 ^r. and yet 
the driver would find no difficulty in summoning 20 individuals 
ready to corroborate his assertion that the proper fare is 5 fr. 
"Ebben mostrami la iatiffa!" '^Ma signore siamo galantuomini." 
''VogUo vtderc la tariffar ''Non Tabbiamo." '*Va 6efie, allora 
ti do mc%%a Urar The driver, thus discomfited, is compelled to 
accept the precise fare and a boisterous laugh at his expense is 
raised by the bystanders. In all such cases the traveller may 
generally implicitly rely on the data given in the handbook. 
Where farther information is required it should be sought from 
fellow-travellers, gensdarmes, respectably dressed persons present, 
occasionally from landlords, but seldom or never from waiters. 

Caution is everywhere desirable in Italy , but if it assumes 
the form of exaggerated distrust it may be construed as the re- 
sult of fear or weakness on the part of the traveller, whose best 
safeguard is often his own self-confidence; and it must be ad- 
mitted that the preliminaries once arranged a trustworthiness is 
often exhibited of which an earlier demeanour gave no promise. 

An abundant supply of copper coins should always be at the 
traveller's command in a country where donations as frequent as 

Baedeker. Italy III. b 
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trifling are in constant demand. Driyen, guides, porters, donkey- 
attendants etc. invariably expect, and often demand as their right, 
a gratuity (buona mtmOy maneia, da (erf , frottipUo, caffh, fktmataj 
in addition to the hire agreed on, and which varies according to 
circumstances from 2 — 3 sous to a franc or more. The tmTeUer 
need feel no embarrassment in limiting his donations to the smal- 
lest possible dimensions. Liberality is frequently a source of 
future annoyance and embarrassment. Half-a-franc bestowed 
where two sous would have suificed may be fertile in disagree- 
able results to the injudicious trayeller; the fact speedily be- 
comes known and other applicants make their appearance whose 
demands it becomes utterly impossible to satisfy. It may be laid 
down as a rule that parsimony, however much at variance with 
the generous feelings of the donor, is an ingredient in Jiis enjoy- 
ment which it is almost impossible to overrate. 

The demeanour of the stranger towards the natives must be 
somewhat modified in accordance with the various parts of the 
country through which he travels. The Italians of the north re- 
semble the inhabitants of the south of France and those of Ita- 
lian Switzerland. The character of the Tuscans is more effemi- 
nate, their language and manners more refined. The bearing of 
the Roman is grave and proud. With all of these, however, 
the stranger will find no difficulty in associating, and acts of 
civility or kindness will not be misplaced, even when conferred 
on persons of the lower classes. With the Neapolitans with 
whom the traveller generally comes in contact the case is entirely 
different. Dishonest and perfidious to an almost incredible 
extent, cringing and obsequious, they seem to conspire to em- 
bitter the traveller's eqjoyment of their delightful country. It is 
to be hoped a better era is dawning under the new regime, and 
the "policy" of honesty beginning to penetrate the Italian mind. 

The solitary traveller who possesses more than a mere super- 
ficial acquaintance with the language will find a tour in Italy 
fraught with more than ordinary interest and instruction, whilst 
on the other hand those who have attained no great proficiency 
in the language will travel with greater pleasure and economy as 
members of a party. 
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yil. Loe emotion. 

Bftilwayt. With regard to the rapid adTanee of this modem 
essential of civiliEation the remarks already made (p. IX) may 
suffice. — It may be added that the greatest speed attained by 
the trains is extremely moderate. 

Porters who convey luggage to and from the carriages are 
sufficiently rewarded with a few sous, where there is no fixed 
tariff. In taking tickets it is a wise precaution to be prayided 
with the exact fare. 

The most trustworthy information respecting hours of starting, 
fares etc. is afforded by the ^Otiida-ororto uffteiaU di tutte le 
sirade ferrate tJtltalia" (see p. IV.), containing a map, published 
at Milan by Edoardo Soncogno (price 40 c), with which the 
traveller should not fail to provide himself. The local time-tables 
of the Tuscan, Roman and Neapolitan lines will also be 
found useful and may be procured at the railway-stations for 
a few sous. 

Steambofttt. A voyage on the Mediterranean or Adriatic is 
almost inseparably connected with a tour in Italy and Sicily, 
irrespective of the fact that the latter can be reached by water 
only. If the vessel steams along the coast the voyage is often 
extremely entertaining, and if the open sea is traversed the mag- 
nificent Italian sunsets, which light up the deep blue water 
with their crimson rays, present a seme not easily forgotten. 

Tickets should be purchased by the traveller in person at the 
office of the company, and no attention paid to the proffered ser- 
vices of loiterers in the vicinity. The ticket is furnished with 
the purchaser's name and destination with the name of the vessel 
and hour of departure. Fares, duration of voyage etc. are stated 
in each instance in tiie following pages (pp. 28, 39, 232). 
■Family*tickets for the first or second dass for not fewer than 
three persons are issued by all the companies at a reduction of 
20 per cent on the fare but not on the cost of food. A child 
of 2— 10 years pays half-fare, but in this case must share the 
berth of its attendant. Two children are furnished with a berth 
for themselves. The tickets of the Messageries Imp^riales are 
available for four months, and the voyage may be broken at the 
passenger's discretion. It may here again be remarked that the 
rival French companies Fraissinet and YaMry (p. 39) reduce 

b* 
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their fares from 20 to 30 per cent according to circumstances. 
At the same time it shoold be borne in mind tiiat t^ese vessels 
usually stop to discharge their cargoes during the day and pro- 
ceed on their voyage at night. 

The saloons and berths of the first claits are comfortably 
and elegantly fitted up, those of the second class tolerably. 
Passengers of the second class have free access, like those of 
the first, to every part of the deck. Officers of the Italian and 
French armies up to the rank of captain inclusive are provided 
with berths of the second class. 

Luggage. First-class passengers are allovred 100 kilogr. 
(= 2 cwt.), second class 60 kilogr. (= 135 lbs.), but articles 
not intended for the passenger's private use are prohibited. 

Food of good quality and ample quantity is included in the 
first and second-class fares. The difference between that provided 
for passengers of the different classes is inconsiderable. A de- 
je finer ^ la fourchette is served at 10, consisting of 3 — 4 
courses, wine at discretion and a cup of coffee. Dinner is a 
similar repast between 5 and 6 o'clock. At 7 tea is served in 
the first but not in the second class. Passengers who are too ill 
to partake of these repasts are furnished with lemonade and mi- 
nor refreshments gratis. Refreshments may of course be procured 
at other hours on payment. 

Fees. The steward - expects 1 fr. for a voyage of 12 — 24 hrs., 
more if the passenger has made unusual demands upon his time 
or patience. 

Embarcation. Passengers diould be on board an hour be- 
fore the advertised time of starting. The charges for conveyance 
to the steamboat (usually 1 fr. for each pers. with luggage) are 
fixed by tariff at all the sea-ports and will be found in the hand- 
book. Passengers should therefore avoid all discussions on the 
subject with the boatmen . and simply direct them to row ^al 
Yaticano", ''alia Bella Yenetia'', or whatever the name of the 
vessel may be. £n route the boatman generally makes a de- 
mand extravagantly in excess of the tariff: ''Signore, sono cinque 
lire !" to which the passenger may simply reply : ''avanti I" 

On arriving at the vessel payment should not be given to the 
boatman until the traveller with all his luggage is safely on deck. 
The wild gesticulations of the boatman, who has perhaps calcu- 
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lated upon the erednlity of his fare, but recei'ves no more tiian 
his due (ample remuneration)) may be enjoyed with malignant 
serenity from the deck as on that ''terra sacra** dispntes are 
strictly prohibited. 

•On board the passenger gives up his ticket , receives the 
number of his berth, snperintends the stowing away of his lug- 
gage and finally repairs to the deck to observe the progress of 
the vessel as it quits the harbonr, of which it generally com- 
mands a fine view. 

On board the vessels of the Messagerics everything is con- 
ducted with military precision. Complaints should be addressed 
to the captain. Questions addressed to the oflicials or crew are 
generally responded to somewhat laconically. 

Biligeneef . Corrieri are the swifter conveyances which carry 
the mails and accommodate two or three passengers only at high 
fares. Diligenxe are the ordinary stage-coaches which convey 
travellers with tolerable rapidity and generally for the same fares 
as similar vehicles in other parts of the continent. They are. in 
the hands of private companies and where several run in com- 
petition the more expensive are to be preferred. The company 
is usually far from select, the carriages uncomfortable. When 
ladies are of the party the coup^ (Vs^^ dearer) should if possible 
be secured. Regular communication cannot be depended on ex- 
cept on the main routes. The importunities of the coachmen at 
the end of each stage should be disregarded. 

The communication between many towns is maintained by 
Vettuiini, who convey travellers neither very comfortably nor 
rapidly, but at moderate cost. Inside places cost somewhat more 
than those in the cabriolet. The driver receives a trifling fee, 
the ostler 1 sou, for the removal or replacement of luggage 
2 sous. These conveyances afford the best opportunity of ob- 
taining an insight into the customs of the country. The insti- 
tution has, however, received a death-blow from tiie more modern 
diligences and railways. The ordinary tourist will probably rarely 
have occasion to submit to a style of conveyance rapidly beco- 
ming obsolete except on the route between Florence and Rome. 
The vetturini are generally respectable and trustworthy, with no 
less zeal- for the comfort and safety of their employers than for 
IBie care of their cattle. With three horses and a vehicle to ac- 
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commodate six passengen 35 — 40 M. are daily accomplished. 
At midday a halt of several hours is made. The ▼ettorini also 
engage to provide the traToller with hotel accommodation, which 
when thus contracted for is considerahly less costly than when 
the traveller caters for himself. In this case it is advisable .to 
draw up a carefully worded contract, to which the vettarino af- 
fixes his signature or mark. This should also be made to in- 
clude the gratuity (tutto compreso), and if satisfaction is given 
an additional fee may be bestowed on the completion of the 
journey. The entire vehicle or the interior only may be engaged. 
It should be distinctly arranged before starting where the night 
is to be passed, where breakfast and dinner taken. The aid of 
some one acquainted with the customs of the country is desi- 
rable in a transaction of this description. The agreement having 
been concluded the vetturino gives the traveller a small sum as 
earnest- money (caparra), by which both parties are bound (p. 218). 
The following formula will serve as a basis for a contract of 
this nature. 

Conttatto tra U 8gr. N. N. e U VeUurino N, N. 

lo aoUoacriUo VeUurino m'obbUffOy di condurrt il 8gre, N. A'. 
e tua famigUa tic. in una buona eauroua con tre etc. buoni ea- 
vaUiy ed mcairicare la loro rdba di viaggio con ben MtvcAa, che 
non prenda ne»§un dannOf e non si perda niente, da ... . per 
.... o .... in ... . giomi, cio^ a dire il primo giomo a 
. . . . il secondo a . . . . €le. ed arrivare aempre a buon ora, 
soUo U aeguenti condishni: 

La vethura iutta intitra (non eeoeUuato il gabrioletto, or if 
the traveller engages the interior only, eeoettuato U p.j, appartiene 
per questo viaggio at detU 8gri. Passeggieri. Al vetturino non ^ 
permeBSOf di prendere xtn aUro viaggiatoref sotto quaiUtinque nome 8ia» 

Oli poiHggieri riceioono ogni giomi di viaggio salvo qudlo deU' 
arrivo al conto del vetturino in un albergo di prima qualiih la 
etna di (sei) piaUi e . . . . stanae sepanUe ben ammobigtiate e 
puUte con .... letU netti e buoni. 

n sopradetto Signort spende al sopradetto vetturino la somma 
di . . . . senxa altera obhUgaskme di pagare mandai pedaggio, 
borrtera, cavcMiy boviy poste o dUbra eosa sta. II pagamento detto 
sara poffdto ndU proprte menu del tnedeskno vetturtno .... 
dopo Varrivo a . . . . 
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La paHensa da .... h fiuata pet U . . . . dd me$e .... 

M easo che U veUwmo non Unga un punio dH eofUraffo, It 
^fiaggiatore non h tenoto di pagaxte fm quattriako. 

Date .... Signature of the TetturinO) or ... . per non 
$(tpere terivert feee la eroee. 

A single trayeller may also bargain with a Tettoiino for a 
place, the charge for which Taries. The back-seats are ''i prim! 
posti*', which are generally secured by the first comers, who are 
first consulted with regard to the arrangement of the joomey. 
For a single traveller a written contract is hardly necessary. A 
previous understanding should, however, be made with regard to 
the gratuity and a separate room (stanza separata) at the inns 
should be stipulated for, otherwise the traveller will run the risk 
of being compelled to share the apartment of his travelling 
companions. 

The stranger who travels with little luggage and desires to 
become acquainted with the customs of the country need not 
bind himself to the regular stages on the high roads, but may 
arrange his journey so as to stop at the less frequented towns 
And villages. Besides the above-mentioned conveyances carriages 
may everywhere be hired (with one horse about 65 c. per Engl. M.). 

Pedertrianim, An Italian never walks if be can possibly 
dlrive; to him it is an inexplicabld mystery how walking can af- 
ford pleasure. The remark has been frequently made to the 
editor: "lei h ugnore e va a pitdi,?!'' In the more frequented 
•districts, such as the vicinity of Rome, the inhabitants are accus- 
tomed to this mama of strangers, who may wander in the Cam- 
pagna and the Sabine and Albanian mountains without exciting 
much surprise. Excursions on foot in other parts of Italy also 
possess their peculiar attractions and among other advantages 
that of procuring for the pedestrian the< enviable reputation of 
being a pittort or needy individual from whom little is to be 
extorted. 

Prolonged walking-tours, such as are undertaken in more 
northern climates, and fatiguing excursions will be found wholly 
unsuitable to tlie Italian climate. Cool and clear weather should 
'1 if possible be selected and the sirocco carefully avoided. The 
^height of summer is totally adverse to tours of this kind. 
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A horse (cavallo) or dorikey (sommaro, Neapol. ducio), between 
which the difference of expense is inconsiderahle, often affords 
a pleasant and inexpensive mode of locdmotion, especially in 
mountftinons districts, where the attendant (pedone) acts at once 
as a servant for the time being and as a guide. This mode of 
travelling is especially in vogue on the Alban and Sabine moun- 
tains and may without hesitation be adopted by ladies. A pre- 
vious bargain should here be made, tutto compreso, a gratuity 
being added if the traveller is satisfied. It should also be ob*- 
served that the attendants often avoid the most picturesque points 
on account of the ruggedness of the paths. Moreover they fre- 
quently indulge in a habit of urging on the animals to an alar- 
mingly rapid pace at first starting or when passing through a 
town or village. The eclat attending such a proceeding, though 
a source of gratification to them, tends neither to the safety nor 
the dignity of the rider. At the beginning of the excursion, 
therefore, a check should be imposed upon these impulsive gentry 
by a threat of withholding the buona mano. 

' VIII. Hotel!. 

The idea of cleanliness in Italy is in arrear of the age; the 
brilliancy of the southern climate perhaps in the opinion of the 
natives neutralizes dirt. The traveller will, however, not suffer 
much annoyance in this respect in hotels and lodgings of the 
best class. Those who quit the beaten track, on the other hand, 
must be prepared for privations. In the villages the pig (ani- 
male nero) appears as a domestic animal and the privileged in- 
mate of the houses, to which the poultry also have free access. 
Iron bedsteads should if possible be selected as affording less 
acconmiodation to the active class so hostile to repose. Insect- 
powder (polvere di Ptnia) or powdered camphor is some anti- 
dote to their advances. The %an%ari or gnats are a source 
of great annoyance and often snffering during the autumn 
months. Windows should always be carefully closed before a 
lig^t is introdueed into the room. Light muslin curtains (zanzieri) 
round the beds, masks for the face and gloves are employed to 
ward off the attacks of these pertinacious introdeis. 

In all the more frequented places good hotels of the first 
class are always to be found, the landlords of whicfa are fire- 
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quently Genaan. Rooms 2Vt-'5 fr., boogie 76 c. — 1 fr., aMen- 
dance 1 fr., table d*h6te 4 fr. and so on. Families, for whose 
reception the hotels are often speeially fitted np, shonld make 
an agreement with the landlord with regard to pension (8 — 10 f^. 
each). Strangers are expected to dine at the table d'h6te^ other- 
wise the price of the room is raised or the inmate is given to 
understand that it is ''wanted"*. French spoken ererywhere. 
Gnisine a mixture of French and Italian. 

The second-class inns are thoroughly Italian, rarely very 
clean or comfortable; prices about one-half the above; no table 
dlidte, but a trattoria will generally be found connected with the 
house, where refreshments i la carte may be procured at any 
hour. These establishments will often be found conyenient and 
economical by the Toyageur en garden bat are of course rarely 
visited by ladies. 

In hotels in the Italian style, especially in the smaller towns, 
it is advisable to institute enquiries as to charges beforehand. 
If these are exorbitant, &ey may be genwaUy reduced without dif- 
ficulty to their proper limits. An extortionate bill may even be 
reduced although no previous agreement has been made, but this 
is never effected without long and animated discussions. 

The best hotels have fixed charges. Attendance, exclusive of 
boots and eommissionnaire, is charged in the bill. This is not 
the case in the smaller Inns, where 1 fr. per diem is usually 
divided between the waiter and the facchino, or less for a pro- 
longed stay. Copper coins are never despised by such recipients. 

H6tel8 QamU are much frequented by those whose stay ex- 
tends to 10 — 14 days and upwards, and the inmates eqjoy greater 
quiet and independence than at a hotel. The charges are moreover 
considerable more moderate. Attendance about Vs ^* P^' diem. 

Lodgings of .various degrees of comfort and accommodation 
may also be procured for a prolonged residence. Here, likewise, 
a distinct agreement respecting the rent should be made before- 
hand. "Where a whole suite of apartments is hired, a written 
contract should be drawn up with the aid of some one acquainted 
with the language and customs of the place (e. g. a banker). 
For single travellers a verbal agreement vrith regard to attenduice 
linen, stoves and carpets in winter, a receptacle for coal etc., 
.will generally suffice. 
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A few hints may be here added for tiie benefit of the less 

experienced : 

If a prolonged itay is made at a hotel , the bill ahould be demanded 
every three or four days, by which means errors, whether accidental or 
designed, are more easily detected. When the traveller contemplates de- 
parting at an early hour in Uie morning the bill should be obtained on 
the previous evening, but not paid until the moment for starting has arrived. 
It is a favourite practice to withhold the bill till the last moment, when 
the hurry and confusion render overcharges less liable to discovery. 

The mental arithmetic of waiters is apt to be exceedingly faulty, though 
ru«Iy in favour of the traveller. A written enumeration of the items 
charged for should therefore invariably be requfred and accounts rejected 
in which, as not unfrequently happens, '^kusione^ pronto^ «£(m>, e<nffi etcJ*" 
figure in the aggregate. 

Information obtained from waiters and others of a similar class 
can never be implicitly relied upon. Enquiries should be addressed to 
the landlords or head-waiters alone, and even their statements received 
with the utmost caution. 

IX. Beitanraati and Cafiis. 

Restaurants (trattorie) are chiefly frequented by Italians 
and travellers unaccompanied by ladies. Dinner may be obtained 
h la carte at any hour between 12 and 7 or 8 p. m., for IVa 
— 3 fr. The waiters expect a gratuity of 2 — 4 sous. The diner 
who desires to confine his expenses within reasonable limits 
should refrain from ordering dishes not comprised in the bill of 
fare. A late hour for the principal repast of the day should be 
selected in winter, in order that the daylight may be profitably 
employed. 

The following list comprises most of the commoner Ita- 
lian dishes: 



Zuppa, soup. 

Conium^y broth or bouillon. 

Sanih or minestra, soup with 
green vegetables and bread. 

Onoeehi, small puddings. 

BUo eon pitdlij rice-soup with 
peas. 

BUcUo^ a species of rice pud- 
ding (rich). 

3fdecaronl al burro, with butter^ 
al pomidoroj with paradise- 
apples. 



Man»o, boiled beef. 

Fritii, fried meat. 

Arrosli, roasted meat. 

Bitteeeaj bee&teak. 

Co9eieUOy loin. 

Arrosto di vUtUo^ roast-veal. 

Testa di viteUOj calf s head. 

Fegato di viUUo, calf s liver. 

BraceioUtta di vitello, veal-cutlet. 

Coatdetta aUaminuUij veal-cutlet 

with' calf s ears and tmtnes. 
Patate, potatoes. 
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Tordo, field-fan. 

Lodola, Itfk. 

SfbgUoy a apeeiet of sole. 

Prifunpi cdki tavoUiy hot relUhes. 

Am^fti) muBhrooms (oflen too 

rich). 
Pre$elutk)f bam. 
Sidami, saoaage. 
Potto, fowl. 
PoUastrOf turkey. 
Umidij meat with sauce. 
StufatinOf ragout. 
Erbe, Tegetablea. 
Ccureiofij artichokes. 
PiseUi, peas. 
L^nUcehie, lentils. 
CavoU fiorij cauliflower. 
Fav€, beans. 

Fagiw>lmif French beana. 
Mottardoy simple mustard. 



£i0iMi|M, hot mvataid. 

Osfridba, oysteia (good in wintti 
only). 

Qiardkiitto, fruit-desert 

OroHaia di fruttij fraii-tart. 

Ooslota di poifa tfogU^ a spe- 
cies of pastry. 

FiragoU, stiawbenies. 

FefOy pear. 

P§niekej peaches. 

Vv9y bunch of grapes. 

LimotUf lemon. 

PcriOffaUOf orange. 

UnoecMo, root of fennel. 

Pane /Vofieate, bread made with 
yeast (the Italian is made 
without). 

FormaggiOy cheese. 

Vino. nerOf red wine; bUmeOy 
white; asduMo, dry; doica, 
sweet; nostrale, table-wlne. 



Caf^s are frequented for breakfast and lunch and in the 
evening by numerous consumers of ices. Oaftf noir (ectffh nero) 
is usually drunk (10 — 20 o. per cup). Caffi laUe is coifee mixed 
with milk before served (20 c); or cafiPft e latte, i. e. with the 
milk served separately, may be preferred. Jfise&to is a mixture 
of coffee and chocolate (16 — 20 c), considered wholesome and 
nutritious. The usual viands fbr lunch are ham, sausages, cutlets 
and eggs (uova da bertj soft; ioite, hard; uova (U piaUOf fried). 

Ices (gtUxto) of every possible variety are supplied at the 
caf^s (30 — 90 c. per portion); a half portion (metxa) may al- 
ways be ordered. QranUay or half-frozen ice {limonaia^ of le- 
mons; caranciaia of oranges), is especially in vogue in the fore- 
noon. The waiter (hoUtga) expects a sou or more according to 
the amount of the payment; he occasionally makes mistakes in 
changing money if not narrowly watched. 

The principal Parisian newspapers are to be found at all the 
larger eaftfs, BngUsh rarely. 
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Wine-shops (o$tene) are much frequented , «speoiaUy in 
Rom«, by the lower^classefl, and are generally primitire and dirty. 
Habitues of these localities resort thither in the eyening to sup, 
having previonsly provided themselves with comestibles procured 
at the sausage-monger's (piaeicarola). 

▼alcti 4e Plaee (aervttori di fia%%a) may be hired at 5 ft. 
per diem, the employer previously distinctly specifying the ser- 
vices to be rendered. They are generally trustworthy and re- 
spectable, but implicit reliance should not be placed on their 
statements respecting the places most worthy of a visit, whi<^ 
the traveller should ascertain from the guide-book or other source. 
Their services may always be dispensed with unless time is very 
limited. Travellers are cautioned against employing the sensaHi^ 
or commissionnaireii of an inferior class, who pester the stranger 
with offsrs of every description. Contracts with vetturint and 
similar negociations should never be concluded through such a 
medium or indeed any other. Interventions of this description 
invariably tend considerably to increase prices and are often pro* 
dttctive of still more serious contretemps. This remark applies 
especially to villages and small towns, whether on or out of the 
regular track. 

X. ChurohOB, Theatres, 81i<>pB ete. 

Churches are open till noon, and usually again from 4 to 7 
p. m. ^ St. Peter's the whole day. Visitors may inspect the works 
of art even during the hours of divine service , provided they 
move about noiselessly and keep aloof from the altar where the 
clergy are officiating. The verger (sagreiUmo) receives a fee of 
V2 ff* or upwards if his services are required. 

Theatres. The representations in the large theatres begin 
at 8 and terminate at midnight or later. Here operas and bafl 
lets are exclusively performed; the first act of an opera is usu- 
ally succeeded by a ballet of 3 or more acts. Yerdi is the most 
popular composer. The pit (platea) is the usual resort of the 
men. A box (palco) must always be secured in advance. — A 
visit to the smaller theatres, where dramas and comedies are 
acted, is especially recommended for the sake of habituating the 
ear to the language. Representations in summer take place in 
tiie open air, in which case smoking is allowed. The charming 
comedies of Goldoni are still among the greatest favourites. — 
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The ilieatre is the usual evening^resorl of the Italians, by whom 
during the perfoimance of the muaic profound silence is neret 
observed. 

fthopt, with the exception of those of Oennan and English 
booksellers, rarely have fixed prices. As a rule two-thirds or three- 
quarters of the price demanded should be offered. The same rule 
applies to artizans, drivers and others. **Non voleU?** (then you will 
not ?) is a remark which generally has the effect of bringing the 
matter to a speedy termination. Purchases should never be made 
by the traveller when accompanied by a valet-de-place. These 
individuals by tacit agreement receive at least 10 per cent of 
the purchase-money, which naturally comes out of the pocket of 
the purchaser. This system of extortion is carried so far that, 
when a member of the above class observes a stranger enter a 
shop, he presents himself at the door and afterwards claims his 
percentage under the pretext that by his recommendation the 
purchase has been made. In such cases it is by no means su- 
perfluous to call the attention of the shopkeeper to the impo- 
sition C'non conosco quest' uomo"). 

Cigars in Italy and the States of the Church are a monopoly 
of Government and bad; those under 3 — 4 b^. scarcely smokable. 
Passers-by freely avail themselves of the light which bums in 
every cigar-shop without making any purchase. 

XI. Postal Arrangement!. 

The address of letters (whether potte rettante or to the tra- 
veller's hotel) should, as a rule, be in the Italian or French 
language. Postage - stamps are sold at all the tobacco- shops. 
Letters to England cost 60 c. , France 40 c. , Germany 60 c, 
Switzerland 30 c, Belgium 40, Holland (yik France) 70 c, 
Denmark 85 c, Norway and Sweden 1 fir., Russia 1 f^. 

Letters by town-post 5 c ; throughout the kingdom of Italy 
20 c. prepaid, 30 c. unpaid. Letters to Rome must be prepaid 
as far as the frontier (20 c), also vice versa (5 baj.j. 

In the larger towns the post-ofiKce is open the whole day 
firom 9 a. m. to 10 p. m. (also on Sundays and holidays). 

Xn. Calonlation of Time. 
The old Italian reckoning firom 1 to 24 o'clock is now disused 
except by the people. Ave Maria = 24. The hours are altered 
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every fortnight, being regulated by the simset. The ordinary 
reckoning of other nations is termed ora /Vofieese. The traveller 
will find little difBculty in employing the Italian reckoning when 
he has occasion to do so. 

Xin. Climate, Kode of Liying. 

Travellers from the north mnst in some degree alter their 
mode of living whilst in Italy, without however implicitly adop- 
ting the Italian style. Strangers generally become aAnsually 
susceptible to cold in Italy and therefore should not omit to be 
well supplied with warm clothing for the winter. Carpets and 
stoves, to the comforts of which the Italians generally appear 
indifferent, are indispensable in winter. A southern aspect is an 
absolute essential for the delicate and highly desirable for the 
robust. Colds are most easily taken after sunset and in rainy 
weather. — Even in summer it is a wise precaution not to wear 
too light clothing. Flannel is strongly recommended. 

Exposure to the summer-sun should as much as possible be 
avoided. According to a Roman proverb, dogs and foreigners 
(Inglesi) alone walk in the sun, Christians in the shade. Um- 
brellas, and spectacles of coloured glass Cs^ey, concave glasses 
to protect the whole eye are best) may be used with advantage 
when a walk in the sun Is unavoidable. Repose during the hottest 
hours is advisable, a siesta of moderate length refreshing. Win- 
dows should be closed at night. 

English and German medical men are to be met with in 
the larger cities. The Italian therapeutic art does not enjoy a 
very high reputation in the rest of Europe. German and English 
chemists, where available, are recommended in preference to the 
Italian. It may, however, be a wise discretion in maladies arising 
from local causes to employ native skill. 



1. From Rome to Hapleft. 

Bailway by Telletri, San Oermano and Capua. 

Two main roads (sea-route R. 3) lead from Rome to Kaples: one along 
the coast by Terracina (B. 2), the ancient Via Appia; the other through 
the valley of the Sacco and Garigliano, the Via Latina; hoth uniting near 
Capua. The railway, completed in 1862 (140 M. in length), is now the 
most iii^rtant means of communication between Central and Southern 
Italy. Time of journey 71/2 hrs. ? fares by the direct train: Ist cl. 6 sc. 
47 b«g. (34 fr. 80 c.)^ 2nd cl. 5 sc. 18 baj. (27 fr. 40 e.); by the indirect 
trains : Ist cl. 5 sc. 91 baj. (31 fr. 80 c.)-, 2nd cl. 4 sc. 72 big. (25 fr. 40 c.) \ 
3rd cl. 3 sc. 18 b«y. (17 fr. 15 c). There is only one direct train in each 
direction between Rome and Naples daily (from Rome at 10. 31 a. m.): 
short stoppages at the principal stations only. Two slow trains leave Rome 
for the frontier stat. Ceprano (p. 4), a third for Velletri; also two from 
Naples for the frontier stat. Itoletta (p. 4) and four others ■ for Capua. 
Travellers who desire to break their journey may avail themselves of these 
trains, which are intended principally for local traffic. 
The railway-station at Rome is confined. The train for Naples is 
generally crowded. Booking the luggage is a tedious process. It is exam- 
ined by the Custom-house officers at the station at Naples. Those who 
have luggage should be at the station 1/2 ^'- before the train starts, and 
will do well to secure the services of a railway-porter with a few bigochi. 
Passports, furnished with the necessary visa and that of the papal police 
(1 scudo), are shown on entering the waiting-room, or given up in return 
for a rineontro di passaporto. They are restored to their owners at the 
frontier stat. Ceprano, where they are again examined (gratis) as the papal 
dominions are quitted. On entering the Italian states at stat. Isoletta, 
passengers are merely asked to show their passports. 

On leaving the city, the train diverges from the Civita Vecchia 
line; 1. the Porta S. Lorenzo, r. the arches of the Acqua Felice, 
which soon turns off to the 1. , where the rows of graves of the 
Yia Appia soon become visible to the r. The Sabine and Alban 
mountains rise on the 1.; at the base of the latter Frascati. 
Stat. Ciam/pino, where the branch line to Frascati diverges to 
the 1., whilst the Southern line approaches the Alban Mountains. 
Stat. Marmo lies on a chain of hills to the 1.; above it, on the 
mountain, Bocca, to the r. of which is the Monte Cavo with the 
white walls of the monastery. A cutting is now passed through; 
then to the 1. on an olive-planted eminence, Gastello Gandolfo 
becomes visible; Immediately afterwards Albano and Ariccia ase 
seen in the distance to the 1., connected by a viaduct, 400 ft. 
In length: stat. La Cecina, in a solitary and unattractive situation^ 

Bsedeker. Italy III. i 
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in common to botb* (Excorsioii to the Alban Mts. see Part II. 
of this Handbook.) To the r. a glimpse of Monte CireeUo 
(1660 ft) (p. 22), rifling abniptly from the sea. Stat. Cknth 
Lavinici, the ancient Laviniam, is next passed; then VeUetriy which 
lies on the height to the 1., whilst the line passes between the 
lofty summits of Monte Artemisio and Ariano (Alban Mts.) on 
the 1. and those of Monte Santangelo and Lupino (Volscian Mts.) 
on the r., and turns eastwards towards the valley by Monte For- 
tino, where it reaches Stat. Yalmontone, a small town situated 
on an isolated Yolcanic eminence, and adorned with a handsome 
palace of the Doria Pamfili. 

The line now enters the valley of the Sacco^ the ancient 
Trerus or TolarOj and skirts its left bank, running parallel with 
the Via Latina. The well-cultivated valley, enclosed on both 
sides by mountains upwards of 5000 ft. high, was anciently the 
territory of the Hernici (see below). To the r. Monte Fortinot 
with picturesquely cultivated slopes; farther on, to the r. on the 
heights, the venerable Segni (stat.), the Signia of the Romans, 
a fortress founded by the last Tarquin for the purpose of keeping 
the Yolsci and Hernici in check; the huge remnants of the ancient 
walls and gateways still exist. 

On the height to the 1. farther on, 6 M. firom the railway, 
lies Anagni (*Locanda d^ Italia), once a flourishing town, in the 
middle ages frequently a papal residence (omnib. 20 baj.). Here, 
Sept. 7th, 1303, Pope Boniface VIII., then considerably advanced 
in years, was taken prisoner by the French knight Guillaume de 
Nogaret in concert with the Golonnas, by order of king Philip 
le Beau, but was set at liberty by the people three days after- 
wards. The *Cattedrale di S. Maria of the 11th cent, is in a 
good state of preservation and of a pure style ; crypt and mosaic 
pavement by the master Cosmaz. The treasury, contains* among 
other relics vestments of Innocent III. and Boniface VIU. Anagni 
is best visited from the next stat. Sgurgola^ from which it is 
4V2 M. distant. The next towns, with the imposing ruins of 
their ancient polygonal walls, are also situated on the hills at a 
considerable distance from the line. This is the territory of the 
Hernici, with the towns of Anagnka, AUxtrium^ FtTentirwafn and 
Veru^ac, for a long period allied with Rome and Latium. bat 
subjugated by the Romans after the insurrection of the Latins. 
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The environs of these towns are also extremely pictaresqae. 
Longer excursions among the mountains and towards the frontier 
are not recommended, on account of the still unsettled state of 
the country. 

The village of SgurgoUij from which the station takes its 
name, lies on the hill to the r., above the Sacco ; still higher is 
Carpineto. Next stat. Ferentino. The town of that name lies 
on the hill (1360 ft) to the 1., 3 M. from the line. 

Ferentino (H6UI dea EtrOngetB), the ancient FerenUnum, 
a town of the Volsci, afterwards of the Hernici, destroyed in the 
2nd Punic war, subsequently a Roman colony, has a popul. of 
about 6000. The ancient polygonal town-wall may still be traced 
in almost its entire circumference; a gateway on the W. side 
especially deserves notice. The castle, whose walls now form 
the foundation of the episcopal palace, occupies the highest ground 
within the town. The cathedral is paved with remnants of an- 
cient marbles and mosaics. The font in the small church of 
S- Giovanni Evangelista is ancient. Interesting antiquities and 
inscriptions will also be observed in other parts of the town. 

Higher up among the moiintains, 91/4 H. from Ferentino and about the 
same distance from Frosinone (see below) and Anagni, lies the town of 
Alatri, the ancient Alatriwriy picturesquely situated on an eminence and 
affording an admirably preserved specimen of the fortifications of an an- 
cient city. The *wails of the castle, constructed of huge polygonal blocks, 
are still standing entire i the gateway attracts special attention on account 
of the stupendous dimensions of the stones of which it is composed. The 
town with its gates occupies the exact site of the ancient town. Below 
it the direction of the walls may be traced. The town and castle were 
provided with an aqueduct, recently discovered and about to be restored. 
This work testifies to the perfection which art had attained in ancient 
times, for the water must have been forced upwards from the valley from 
a depth of 330 ft. 

At a distance of 3 M. is the celebrated *Orotta di ColUpardo^ extending 
upwards of 2360 ft. into the limestone rock, with beautiful stalactites. 
One mile farther, at the base of the mountain-range which bounds the 
papal dominions, an extensive depression of the soil is observed, II Pozzo 
eCAntulle^ Vs M. in circumf. and 200 ft. in depth, overgrown with bushes 
and underwood. 

About 6M. from Alatri, towards the 'Ifeapolitan frontier, is situated 
YeroU, the ancient Verulae^ on a beautiful hill. A road leads thence to 
I»ola and Sora (see pp. 5, 6). 

Next stat. FVosinone. The town (Locanda de Matteis), sit- 
uated on the heights, 2V2 M. from the railway, is capital of a 

1* 
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*' delegation" and has a popol. of 8000. It is identical with the an- 
cient Volscian fVusino, conquered hy the Romans B. C. 304. 
Relics of antiquity (walls, amphitheatre) are inconsiderable; the 
situation is strikingly beautiful. 

Stat. Ceceano, The village is picturesquely situated on the 
mountain slope, on the r. bank of the Sacco, the valley of which 
now contracts. At the base of the mountain, to the 1. of the 
river, once lay the ancient Fabrateria VetuSj numerous inscriptions 
from which are built into the walls of the church by the bridge. 
A road leads from Ceccano over the mountains to Piperno and 
Terracina (p. 22). 

Stat. Castro Pofi; then the frontier station Ceprano. (Change 
of carriages. Halt of 40 min.) Here passports are either again 
examined (gratis), which usually occasions considerable confusion, 
or they are restored to their owners, as the case may be, in re- 
turn for the rincontro di passaporto (comp. p. 1). Passengers 
arriving here ftom Naples also exhibit their passports, and smaller 
articles of luggage are inspected: the principal examination 
takes place at Rome. At a short distance from the station, which 
lies in a hollow, a pleasing glimpse is obtained of the valleys 
of the Liris and the Tolero. The town of Ceprano (Locanda 
Nuova) is 1^/4 M. from the station. 

The line now crosses the Liris, which descends from the N. 
from the vicinity of the Lago Fucino (p. 6), forming the 
boundary of the States of the Church. After proceeding slowly 
for a few minutes more, the train reaches stat. lAoletta, where 
passports are exhibited and minor articles of luggage scrutinized ; 
halt of 15 min. On the Liris. opposite Ceprano, near some ruins 
termed Orotta d'Opiy at a short distance from the station, was 
situated the ancient IVtgellae, a Roman colony founded B. C. 328, 
a point of great military importance, as it commanded the pas- 
sage of the river. 

An excursion to the valley of the Liris and Lago Fucino 
may either be made from Rome or from the railway stat. Isoletta, so that 
this route may be selected by the traveller from Rome to Naples. Unfor- 
tunately the road is bad and in some places unfit for carriages. Of late 
years this district, lying on the Roman and Neapolitan frontiers, has been 
a favourite haunt of banditti, and can therefore hardly be recommended. 
Letters of introduction will prove invaluable, as there are no inns in many 
of the villages. 
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The route from Borne is by Tivoli in the yalley of the Anio, ascen- 
ding to Roviaifo {see Part II. of this Handbook) , 15 M. from Tivoli, 
and Arsoli, where the carriage-road ends. Thence on foot or horseback by 
a mountain road, the ancient Via Valeria, by Carsoli, with the mins of 
the ancient Carseoli, to Tagliacozzo (83 H. from Tivoli). 

Between Isoletta and Avezzano, the principal place on the Lago Fucino, 
diligence communication daily in 10 hrs. From Isoletta 6 H. to the in- 
considerable Aree^ the Arx Volscorum, with a lofty mountain stronghold 
of great antiquity, reputed impregnable in the middle ages. Some ruins 
(to the E.) are said to have belonged to the villa of Lucius Cicero, brother 
of the orator. From Arce the road proceeds on the 1. bank of the Liris, 
which is seldom visible. A sulphureous brook is then crossed, where the 
village of Fontana to the r. , and , to the 1. beyond the frontier, Jionte 
S. Giovanni^ once a wealthy monastery, become visible. About 3 Sf . from 
Arce the road to Arpino diverges to the 1. Close to the road, near the 
small island of S. Paolo, the Liris forms a series of cataracts, termed La 
Natrella. In the vicinity the fragments, of an ancient Roman bridge. The 
traveller next reaches (8 M. from Arce) the little town of /so/a, situated 
on an island , near which the Liris, impeded in its course by a mass 
of rock , surmounted by the venerable castle of the Dukes of Sora, 
forms two imposing ^waterfalls. . One of these descends perpendicularly 
from a height of 100' ft.; the other, at the extremity of the town, glides 
majestically down an inclined plane. The town boasts of flourishing 
cloth, linen and paper manufactories. The women of Isola, Sora and Ar> 
pino, with their picturesque national costume, are among the handsomest 
in Italy. Beyond Isola the road ascends gradually to the Cartiera dtl Fi- 
brenOy a paper-manufactory established by a Frenchman, H. Lefevre, now 
Count of Balzorano. Within his grounds are situated the waterfalls (Le 
Cascatelle) of the rivers Liris and Fibreno, which deserve a visit. The 
Fibrenus and its cool waters ara praised by Cicero. In this river, about 
3/4 M. higher up, before its junction with the Liris, is situated the Isola 
S. Paolo, with the monastery of the Benedictine S. Domenico Abbate (born 
at Foligno in 951), where Hildebrand, subsequently Pope Gregory VII., 
once lived as brother of the order. Here, too, is the Insula Arpinas, birth- 
place of Cicero, and scene of his dialogue ''de legibus*". The Gothic church 
of the monastery is erected on the ruins of the great orator's villa. Rem- 
nants of Doric columns and statues may be observed in the dilapidated 
walls, when examined from the garden of the monastery. Cicero's villa 
had been founded by his grandfather, and embellished by his father who 
here devoted himself to science in retirement, and it was therefore a fa- 
vourite retreat of the orator, who describes it: de leg. 2, 3. Under Domi- 
tian it belonged to the poet Silius Italicus. Above the island the Liris 
was crossed by an ancient bridge (Ponte di Cicerone); one of tibe three 
arches alone remains. To the 1., at the back of the paper-mills on the 
Fibreno, a path ascends the mountain in windings to (21/2 V) 

Arpino , the Arpinwn of the Volsci , celebrated as the native place of 
Cicero and Marius, now an animated manufacturing town with 17,000 inhab., 
pleasantly situated on undulating ground and commanding beautiful views 
of the valley. The church of 5. Michele is said to occupy the site of a 
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temple of the Muses, the Palaszo Castello that of the house of Harius, and 
in the Strada della Cortino '^Cicero's house'" is pointed out, although we 
have no record of any residence of the orator except his villa on the is- 
land. The Palazzo del Comune^ or town-hall, is adorned with statues of 
Cicero and Marius ; the name of the former is here regarded with profound 
veneration. "Weaver" and **fallcr" are words which frequently occur in 
ancient inscriptions found here, an interesting fact, which tends to corro- 
borate the statement of Dio Gassius that the father of the orator was a 
fuller. The artist Giusei^e Gesari (1560—1640), commonly known as II 
Cavaliere d'Arpino, was a native of Arpino, and his house is still shown. 

The Civitd veechia, or ancient castle, situated on a precipitous eminence 
above the town, deserves a visit on account of its interesting Gyclopean 
walls and especially its fine pointed gateway, the Porta delT Arco. Tra- 
dition imputes the foundation of this castle, like so many others in Italy, 
to king Saturnus, as the inscription proudly records : "Arpinum a Saturno 
conditum, Volscorum civitatem, Bomanorum municipium, Marci Tullii 
Ciceronis eloquentiae Principis et Gai Marii septies Consulis patriam in- 
gredere viator: hinc ad imperium triumphaUs aquila egressa urbi totum 
orbem subiecit: ejus dignitatem agnoscas et sospes esto.'*'' — The amis 
of Arpino consist of two towers, over which hovers the Roman eagle. 

The high road leads from Isola to the venerable Sora (clean inn), 
41/2 M. distant, in a flat situation on the Liris. The town was once taken 
by the Romans from the Volsci and given to the Samnites, and subse- 
quently became a Roman colony. On a rocky eminence in the rear are 
ancient fortifications and the ruins of a castle, which belonged successively 
to the Gantelmi, Tomacelli, Rovere and Buoncampagni. Several celebrated 
men, such as the Decii, Atilius Regulus, the orator Q. Valerius, L. Mum- 
mius and others, were either natives or residents of this town. In 153S 
S^ora was the birthplace of the learned Cardinal C«sar Baronius, who died 
at Rome in 1607 as librarian of the Vatican. Sora forms, as it were, the 
termination of the military road to the Abruzzi and is therefore an appro- 
priate situation for a fortress. 

A mountain-path leads from this to the r. by Atina to San Oermano 
(p. ^ , passing the deep and clear little lake of La Posta (3 M. from 
Sora), the source of the Fibreno. Atino, termed by Virgil the "mighty"' 
(^n. VII. 630), the ver^ ancient and loftily situated Saiumian town, pos- 
sesses huge Cyclopean walls, gateways (porta aurea) and other interesting 
relics which indicate its former importance. 

The path" from Sora to Capistrello (23 M.) ascends on the 1. bank 
of the Liris through the Val di Roveto, beneath the lofty Balzorano; a small 
town with an ancient castle of the Piccolomini^ passes to the r. by the 
Civita d'Antino^ the Antinum of the Marsi, affords a view of the beautiful 
Lo SchioppOy a waterfall of the Roveto, below the yiHage of Mbrino^ reaches 
Oivitella di Roveto^ turns to the r. at the culminating point, where the valley 
contracts and the road leads through a defile, crosses the mouth of the 
canal constructed by Claudius to drain the Lago Fucino, and reaches 
Capiitrello. 

The Lago Faoino or Gelano, the Lacus Fucinu$ of the ancients, is one 
of the largest in Italy, and 401/2 M. in circumf. As it lies 2230 ft. above 
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the sea-level, it has occasionally been frozen over. It contains numerous 
fish and water-snakes. Vipers, which, as Virgil tells us (^Gn. VII. 750), 
the neighbouring Marsi were wont to charm, as well as lynxes and wild 
boars, abound in the surrounding mountains. In ancient times the lake 
frequently occasioned disastrous inundations, on account of which the 
Marsi besought Julius Ciesar to cause the superfluous water to be drawn 
off. Claudius wat^ the first to attempt the task, and having failed in an 
endeavour to drain the lake into the Imele, which falls into the Velino, 
a tributary of the Tiber, he caused a *Canal to be constructed, penetra- 
ting Monte Salviano by a passage 18,370 ft. in length, in the direction of 
Capistrello, and falling into the liris. Not fewer than 30,000 men were 
employed in the work during 11 years, from A. D. 41 to 52. It is about 
13 ft. in height, 6 ft. in breadth, partly hewn in the limestone rock, 
partly constructed of bricks; it has 83 openings (pozzi) to admit light 
and air, and is on the whole in a good state of preservation. In order 
to inaugurate the completion of the canal, Claudius caused the spectacle 
of a sanguinary naval encounter on the lake to be exhibited to a vast 
multitude of spectators, after which the water was admitted to its new 
outlet. It was subsequently deepened and reopened with renewed fest- 
ivities, as Tacitus informs us (An. 12, 67). The passage afterwards became 
obstructed, and new works were undertaken by Trsjan, Hadrian, and in 
the middle ages by the emp. Frederick II. In 1786 and 1826 operations 
were again commenced, but without much success. A company recently 
formed, of which Prince Torlonia is president, has undertaken to execute 
the task in accordance with the plans of M. Montricher, a Frenchman, 
and the works are now rapidly progressing. 

The path skirts the canal, and at some distance to the 1. Tagliarozto 
becomes visible. If the traveller here ascends Monte Salviano^ clothed 
with a luxuriant growth of sage, he will ei^joy a magnificent prospect 
of the lake and surrounding mountains , among which the Maiella to 
the S. and the Velino to the K. are most conspicuous. The path now 
skirts the lake, traverses the plain and leads to the town of Av«asano, 
6 M. from Capistrello , surrounded with vines and almond-trees , and 
possessing a palace erected by the Colonnas, now the property of the 
Barberini, a conspicuous object from a distance. Carriage-roads lead from 
Avezzano to Tagliacozzo, to Celano and Popoli (diligence in 10 hrs.) on 
the high-road through the Abruzzi (B. 12). A bridle path leads from Ce- 
lano to Aquila (B. 14), a distance of 28 M. 

About 6 M. from Avezzano the traveller reaches the small town of 
O^laao, beautifully situated on an eminence, the principal place on the 
lake, which derives one of its appellations from it. It possesses a pictu- 
resque piazza and^*castle dating from 1450, once the property of the un- 
fortunate Countess Covella, who was si^tacked and taken prisoner by her 
own son Bugierotto. She was soon liberated^, but the domain was pre- 
sented by Ferdinand of Arragon in 1463 to his son-in-law Antonio Picco- 
lomini, Duke of AmalA and nephew of Pius II. Celano was the birth- 
place of Thomas of Cellano (d. 1253), the reputed author of the celebrated 
requiem "Dies irsB, dies ilia". On the 1. bank of the lake is situated the 
village of San Benedetto^ the site of Marrnbium^ the ancient capital of the 
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Marsi, considerable reniaiiis of which may be observed in the lake (in 
which, during the great drought of 1752, statues of Nero, Claudius, Hadrian 
and Agrippina were found, now at Xaples), as well as on the land. On 
the S. bank are situated the villages of Trcwuxo and Xuco, the ancient 
L%tcu$ Atigitiae. 

On a range of hills 3V2 M. to the N. of Avezaano, lies Alba, the Alba 
Fucentia or Alba Manorwn of the Romans, celebrated for its fidelity to Rome. 
The church of S. Pietro occupies the site of an ancient temple, the co- 
lumns of which are built into the walls, and from its lotty situation com- 
mands a fine view. Objects of interest are remnants of an amphitheatre 
and admirably preserved Cyclopean walls. Here tiie Romans confined 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, when defeated by Paulus ^milius, and other 
vanquished sovereigns at various peri6ds. Descending from Alba, the 
traveller leaves Magliano^ situated on the lofty bank of the Imele, to the r., 
and passing by Seurcola reaches the Campi Palentini, where, Aug. 26th, 
1268, the youthful Conradin of Hohenstaufen, the last scion of the illustrious 
imperial house of Swabia, was conquered by Charles I. of Aivjou, by the 
advice of the aged knight Alard de St. VaMry. To celebrate his victory 
Charles caused a handsome church and monastery to be erected by liTicola 
Pisano, Santa Maria della Vittoria^ of which the ruins alone now remain. 
A Madonna, rescued from the church, is preserved at Seurcola. The next 
village is Tagliacozzo^ on the 1. bank of a profound ravine from which 
the Imele emerges. From this point the traveller may visit the district 
of Cicolano and the village of Petrella^ in the castle of which the rich 
and profligate Franceso Cenci of Rome was murdered by buiditti at the 
instigation of his second wife Lucrezia and her step-daughter Beatrice 
Cenci. The guilty parties were executed, Sept. 11th, 1689, in front of the 
Castle of St. Angelo at Rome. The estates of the Cenci were confiscated 
and subsequently became the property of the Borghese. From Taglia- 
cozBO the pedestrian may walk in IV2 ^'- ^o ^^^ sources of the liris, si- 
tuated amidst the wildest scenery, below the village of Cappadocia. 

The line now traverses the broad and fertile valley of the 
Lirls, or Oarigliano, as it is termed after its union with the 
Sacco. Stat. Rocca Secca. The picturesque town on the hills 
to the 1. is the. birthplace of Thomas Aquinas, 

(stat.) AqninOy the Aquinum of the ancients, also celebrated 
as the birthplace of the satirist Juvenal (under Domitian). The 
illustrious "doctor angelicus", son of Count Landdulf, was horn 
in 1224 in the neighhouring castle of Rocca Secca and educated 
in the monastery of Monte Casino (p. 10). The emperor Pescennius 
Niger was also a native of Aquinum. 

The now insignificant town is situated on a mountain stream, 
in a beautiful and salubrious district. At the side of the Yia 
Latina the relics of the ancient Boman town may be distinguished : 
inconsiderable fragments of walls, a gateway (Porta S. Lorenzo), 
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a theatre, renmants of temples of Ceres (8. Pietro) and Diaaa 
(S. Maria Magdalena) and a triumphal arch. Near the stream 
the ruins of a basilica of the 11th cent.« 8. Maria Libera, com- 
monly called U Vescovado^ occupying the site of an ancient 
temple. It consists of handsome nave and aisles , above the 
portal a -well-preseryed Madonna in mosaic. 

About 3 M. to the S. of Aquino lies Pomteoorro, a small town and 
principality, formerly appertaining to Monte Casino, afterwards to the pope» 
from whom it was taken by Xapoleon I. and given to General Bemadotte, 
who died in 1844 as Charles XIV. John of Sweden. After the peace of 
1815 Pontecorvo was restored to the pope with Beneyento. Here Oreek 
exnigrants resided in the 11th and 12th centuries. An ancient castle, cathe- 
dral, bridge and hospital are still in existence. 

Beyond Aquino , on a bleak mountain-ridge to the 1. , the 
celebrated monastery of Monte Casino (p. 10) becomes yisible. 
At its base, 3/^ M. from the railway (carr. V2 f'O* ^^ situated: 

San Germane (^ViUa BapidOf indifferent; *Trattoria CasinOf 

recently opened, on the way to -the amphitheatre, landlord can 

recommend lodgings), with the ruins of the ancient Caainufn. 

A visit to the latter, as well as to the neighbouring monastery (p. 10) 
may easily he accomplished, if a stay of 24 hrs. be submitted to. (Lug- 
gage may either be forwarded direct fVom Rome to Naples or left at the 
S. Germano stat.) An excursion to Honte Casino may be pronounced safe, 
if made by daylight, although the vicinity of S. Germano is occasionally 
infested by banditti. On arriving by the train the traveller, having taken 
the precaution to procure some refreshment in the town, may either first ex- 
plore the ruins of Casinum (for which, however, he would have time on 
the following day), or proceed at once to the monastery of Monte Casino 
(II/2 hr.; donkey II/2 fr.). The excursion should be so arranged tliat the 
traveller may return to the town a considerable time before sunset ^ at 
the stone time it should be borne in mind that visitors are strictly ex- 
cluded from 12 to 3. 30 o'clock. The monastery, justly noted for its hos- 
pitality, aiSards good quarters for the night (ladies of course are admitted 
to the church only) , although th« refreshments are sometimes of a very 
frugal description. No payment is demanded but the traveller will of 
course give a handsome gratuity. (For a stay of some duration persons 
of moderate requirements accommodated en pension.) French and German 
are spoken by some of the brothers. Early on the morning of Sundays 
and holidays the church and courts 9£1 the monastery are crowded with 
country-people from the neighbouring districts, whose characteristic phy- 
siognomies and costumes will be scanned with interest by the traveller, 
!Q»08e who return to 6. Germano to pass the ni(ht should allow 5 hrs. 
for the whole excursion. 

San Germane, picturesquely situated in the plain on the small 
river Bapido (Lat. Viniwi), and commanded by a ruined castle, 
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o«cupie9 nearly the same site as the ancient CoMtnvm, colonized 
by the Romans B. 0. 312 and afterwards a flourishing proyincial 
town. On its ruins sprung up San Germane during the middle 
ages. Pillars of great antiquity are still to be seen in the 
churches. Here, too, courts haye been held by popes and em- 
perors. Here in 1230 Gregory IX. allied himself with Frede- 
rick II. The foggy climate of this locality is alluded to by the 
ancients. After traversing the somewhat uninteresting town, the 
traveller enters to the 1. the road which approaches firom the N. 
■and coincides with the Via Latina. About V2 ^' farther, to 
the r. are situated the colossal remains of an ^Amphitheatre, which, 
according to an inscription preserved at Monte Casino, was erected 
■at her own expense by Ummidia Quadratilla, mentioned by Pliny 
in his letters (VII. 24) as a lady of great wealth, who up to a 
very advanced age was an ardent admirer of theatrical repren- 
sentations (''Ummidia C. F. Quadratilla amphitheatrum et tempium 
Oasinatibus sua pecunia fecit"). Farther on and in a higher si- 
tuation stands a massive square monument, with 4 niches and 
surmounted by a dome, now converted into the church *d€l 
Crocefisso (3—4 soldi to the custodian). On the opposite bank 
of the Rapido lay the villa of M. Terentius Varro, where, as we 
are informed by Cicero (Phil. II. 40), M. Antony afterwards in- 
dulged in his wild orgies. The path leading back to the town 
from Crocefisso is probably the ancient Via Latina; traces of 
the former pavement are occasionally observed. From this path, 
by keeping to the high ground to the left, the traveller may 
proceed to M. Casino without returning to the town. 

The monastery of *l[oiLte Casino situated on a lofty mountain 
in the rear of the town, is readte^ in IVz ^^' The pilft, which 
cannot be mistaken, affords exqiatfhe views ef the valley of the 
Garigliano and the surrounding mountains. The monastery was 
founded by St. Benedict (see below) in 529, on the site of an 
ancient temple of Apollo to which Dante alludes (Parad. XXII. 37), 
and from its magnificent situation alone would be entitled to 
a visit were there no other inducements to the . enlightened tra- 
veller. Immediately on arriving, those^ who desire to remain f^ 
the night should apply to the padre forestieraio for permission 
(p. 9). Letters of introduction should if possible be procured 
previously. 
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The eztenaive edifice, the interior of which resembles a castle rathcy 
than a cloister, is entered by a low passage through the rock, where St. 
Benedict is said to have had his cell. Several courts are connected by 
arcades. The central one has a fountain of very good water, adorned with 
statues of St. Benedict and his sister St. Scholastica. On a square space 
higher up, enclosed by columns from the ancient temple of ApoUo, stands 
the Churchy erected in 1727 to replace the ancient and dilapidated edifice 
founded by St. Benedict. The fortunes of the abbey are recorded in Latin 
above the entrance of the hall. The principal door of the church is of 
bronxe and is inscribed with a list, inlaid in silver, of all the possessions 
of the abbey in 1066. It was executed at Constantinople by order of the 
abbot Desiderius, afterwards Pope Victor III. The interior is richly de- 
corated with marble, Florentine mosaics and paintings. On either side of 
the high altar is a mausoleum; one to the memory of Pietro di Medici, 
who was drowned in the Qarigliano in 1603, executed by Francesco San- 
gallo by order of Clement VII. \ the other that of Ouidone Fieramosca, la.st 
prince of Mignano. Beneath the high altar with its rich marble decorations, 
repose the remains of St. Benedict and his sister St. Scholastica. The sub- 
terranean chapel contains paintings by Marco da Siena and Mattaroppi. 
The choir -stalls are adorned with admirable carving, and the chapels 
adjoining the altar with costly Florentine mosaics. Above the doors and 
on the ceiling are frescoes by Ltica Oiordano (1677), representing the mi- 
racles of St. Benedict and the foundation of the church. The organ is 
one of the finest in Italy. In the refectory a painting of the ''Bliracle rtf 
the loaves'" by Ba$Mmo. 

At a very early period the Librai'y was celebrated for its AISS., the 
labours of the brethren. To the abbot Desiderius of the 11th cent, wv 
are probably indebted for the preservation of Varro and perhaps of other 
authors. The handsome saloon at present contains a collection of about 
10,000 vols., among which are numerous rare editions published during 
the infancy of the printing art. The MSS. and documents are preserved 
in the archives, in the passage leading to which a number of inscriptions 
are built into the wall, most of them rescued from the ruins of the ancient 
Casinum. Among the MSS. are: the commentary of Origen on the Epistle 
to the Romans, translated by Rufus, daUng from the 6th cent, j Dante with 
marginal notes, of the 14th cent, (the archives contain an interesting por- 
trait of the poet)i the vision of the monk Alberic, which is said to have 
suggested the first idea fln which Dante based his work; various classical 
authors, the original HSS. of Leo of Ostia and Bicardo di San Oermano. 
The *Archive* comprise a still rarer collection: about 800 documents of 
emperors, kings, dukes etc., the complete series of papal bulls which 
concern Monte Casino, commencing with the 11th cent., many of them 
with admirable seals and impressions. 

Monte Casino has been prominently conspicuous amongst the 
Dipnasteries of Christendom for the unfailing discharge of its 
higher duties. There are hosts of travellers who have partaken 
of the hospitality of its inmates , to tell how with the grace and 
courtesy of the ancient fellows of All Souls was united the acti- 
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-|ity and enlightenment of the modem fellows of Balliol. They 
are the keepers , the intelligent keepers of one of the most pre- 
cious libraries in the world. They are the zealous Chapter of 
their cathedral. The Abbot is virtually the Bishop of an eSLten- 
sive dlocess. They educate 260 students. They last year (1865) 
edited and printed by their own unassisted labour a facsimile of 
their splendid manuscript of Dante as an offering to their new 
Capital. The Benedictine brothers of Mte. Casino have for many 
years occupied a peculiar position in the eeclesiastical- political 
world. Before Victor Emmanuel ever thought of mounting the 
throne of Italy Monte Casino was the refuge of liberal and con- 
stitutional principles. Whilst under the dark rule of the Bour- 
bons the clergy of Naples generally acquiesced in their despotic 
rule, 'the Abbey of Monte Casino maintained a noble independence, 
incurring thereby both danger and annoyance from the existing 
government. Tosti, the life and soul of the convent, is at once 
one of the most accomplished and voluminous of modern Italian 
writers and one of the most enlarged and liberal of modern di- 
vines. In his free and animated conversation, David Copperfield 
and Mr. Gladstone, the last theological speculations of France and 
Germany, the future hopes of Rome and Italy are discussed with 
a brightness of spirit and breadth of view which any college or 
chapter in England might be proud to claim as its own. 

Whilst these sheets are passing through the press a bill is be- 
fore the Italian parliament for the confiscation of all monastic 
establishments throughout Italy. It is earnestly to be hoped this 
great institution may be excepted from the general ruin. As a 
mere monument of the past it demands protection from any civi- 
lized government; it is to be hoped the rulers of restored Italy 
will spare this early home of Christian civiMzation, this cradle of 
the only monastic order which has identified its name with lear- 
ning and science, this centre of religion and intelligence to the 
most barbarous part of Italy for more than 1300 years. 

The monastery commands a magnificent prospect in all di- 
rections, which the visitor should not omit to enjoy from the 
different points of view. To the W. and S. extends the bro«Et 
valley of the Garigliano with its numerous villages, separated 
from the Gulf of Gaeta by a range of hills ; the sea is occasionally 
distinguishable. To the E. is the valley of S. Germane, com- 
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manded l)y the rocky summits of the Abruzzi. To the N. a wil4 
moantainous district. Nearest to the monastery rises Monte Cairo, 
upwards of 5000 ft. in height, which may be ascended from this 
point in 3 — 4 hrs., an excarsioH) hewe-ver, hardly to be recom- 
mended during liie present unsettled state of the country. The 
view from the summit is considered one of the finest in Italy, 
extending from M. Gave in the Alban range to Oamaldoli near 
Naples. 

Proceeding on his journey to Naples, the traveller per- 
ceives to the 1. beyond S. Germano the villages of Cervaro, 8. Vit' 
tore and 8. Pietro in Fine. Stat. Roeca d*Evandro. The train 
now quits the valley of the Garigliano, the scenery becomes more 
mountainous and desolate; but beyond the defile a more cultivated 
district is again traversed and stat. Miffnano, surrounded by oaks ^ 
and chestnuts, becomes visible in the distance. 

The line now intersects in a S. direction a barren, undulating 
tract, which separates- the Garigliano from the Voltumo. Stat. 
Presensanoj then CaianieUo VahranOy whence a high road leads 
through the Abruzzi to Pescara on the Gulf of Venice, and to 
Aquila and Temi (B. 14). Stat. Riardo. 

Stat. Teano; the town (5000 inhab.) lies at some distance to 
the r. at the base of the lofty Rocea Monfina, an extinct vol- 
cano (3200 ft.). The very extensive, but dilapidated old castle 
was erected in the 15th cent, by the dukes of Sessa. Ancient 
columns in the cathedral, numerous inscriptions, remnants of a 
theatre (Madonna della Grotta) and of an amphitheatre outside 
of the town and other antiquities are the sole remains of the 
venerable Teanum 8idieinumy once the capital of the Sidicini, 
conquered by the Samnites in the 4th cent. B. C, then subjugated 
by the Romans, and in Strabo's time the most flourishing inland 
city of Campania after Capua. 

From Teano the line turns to the r. towards stat. 8paranisi, 
a village 'vvlience a road leads to Gaeta (p. 25). On the hill 
to the 1., 27} M. from the station, is situated Ccdvi, the ancient 
Coles, the wine of which (vinum Calenum) is praised by Horace. 
It .now consists of but a few houses, but contains some Interesting 
antiquities, a temple and a theatre. Stat. Pignataro. The train 
now traverses the plain of the Yolturno in a straight direction 
and reaches stat. 
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% Cftpua (Locanda deUa PoOa^ tolerable -, Cafi Italia). The town, 
of whose ramparts and churches a glimpse only is obtained in 
passing, lies on the 1. bank of the ri^er, by which the greater 
part of it is surrounded. It was erected in the 9th cent, after 
the destruction of the ancient Oapua, on the site of CasiUnumj 
a town conquered by Hannibal, after an obstinate resistance, and 
which had fallen to decay in the time of the emperors. It now 
contains a popul. of 10,000, is an archiepiscopal residence and 
strongly fortified. In the Piazza del Oiudici is situated the Gothic 
Cathedraly containing 22 beautiful columns from the amphitheatre 
of ancient Capua (see below), and a crypt, a marble sarcophagus 
in which is decorated with a representation of the hunt of -Me- 
leager. Otherwise modem Capua presents no objects of interest. 

The bridge across the Volturno, restored in 1756, is adorned 
with a statue of Nepomuc; beyond it is an inscription to the 
memory of the emperor Frederick II., the statue belonging to 
which has disappeared. The Torre Mignana within, and the Cap' 
peUa de" Morii without the town commemorate the sanguinary 
attack made on Capua by Cesar Borgia in 1501, on which occasion 
oOOO lives were sacrificed. 

On the Voltumo, in the vicinity of Capua, king Francis II. 
was defeated by the Piedmontese, Oct., 1860, after which the 
fortress was surrendered. 

About 3V2 M. beyond the Voltumo and Capua, stat. Santa 

Xaria di Capua, or Santa Maria Maggiotty is reached (Albergo di 

Gaetano Aran, in the Piazza). The flourishing town occupies the 

site of the celebrated ancient Capua. 

Capua, founded by the Etruscans and afterwards occupied by Sabellian 
tribes, entered into alliance with the Romans B. C. 343, for the sake of 
protection against the attacks of the Samnites. At an early period its 
power and opulence became developed in this luxuriant district, and at 
the same time its e£feminacy and degeneracy. When in the zenith of its 
prosperity it was the largest city in Italy after Rome and had' a popul. of 
300,000. In the 2nd Punic war, after the battle of Cannes, it entered into 
alliance with Hannibal , who here took up his winter- quarters. That his 
army became so enervated by their residence at Capua as no longer to 
be a match for the- Romans, is doubtless a mere hypothesis. Certain 
however it is , that the Romans soon regained their superiority , and 
after a long siege reduced the town B. C. 214. Its punishment was a 
severe one: the inhabitants were entirely deprived of all civic privileges. 
It was rescued from its abject condition by Caesar, and under his suc- 
cessors regained its ancient splendour. It continued to prosper until the 
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wars of the Ooths , Vandals and Lombards. In the 9th cent, it was de- 
stroyed by the Saracens and the inhabitants emigrated to the modern 
Capua (p. 14). 

The most remarkable of the rains is the ^AmphUheatre (gratuity 
^/2 fr. for 1 — 2 pers.), constmcted of trayentine, reputed the most 
ancient in Italy and said to have been capable of containing 
100,000 spectators. Three of its passages are tolerably well pre- 
served , but two only of the 80 entrance arches. The keystones 
are decorated with' Images of gods. The arena, with its passages, 
dens for the wild animals and subterranean receptacles, is, like 
that of Pozznoli, better defined than that of the Colosseum at 
Rome. The flight of steps for the use of the gladiators is still 
to "he seen. Capua contained great numbers of these unhappy 
combatants, and it was here that the dangerous war of th« gla- 
diators broke out B. C. 73, which was with difficulty quelled by 
Crassus two years later. The halls of the amphitheatre contain 
fragments of the ancient edifice, basreliefs etc. Near the entrance 
the visitor may ascend to the upper portion of the structure, 
whence the ruins themselves, as well as the spacious surrounding 
plain , may he surveyed. In the vicinity , on the road to the 
modem Capua (IV2 M.; carr. 1 fr.), are the ruins of a Triumphal 
Arch. Above Capua Mons Tifata is visible, site of the once cele- 
brated temples of Jupiter and Diana, now surmounted by a chapel 
of S. Nicola. At the base of the mountain, about 3V2 M. from 
S. Maria, lies the ancient and interesting church of 8. Angtlo in 
Formis. 

The high road from Capua to Maddaloni (p. 16) by S. Maria 
and Caserta presents a scene of the most animated traffic; e^- 
oursions by carriage through this park-like district are therefore 
preferable to those by railway. The road to Caserta, 3 M. distant 
(one-horse carr. 2 Ar.), passes by two handsome Roman tombs. 
Near Capua the spacious plains of the ancient Campania begin 
to expand, now termed Terra di Lavoro , like the Campagna di 
Roma of volcanic origin, but incomparably superior in fertility 
and admirably cultivated — a perfect garden , one of the most 
luxuriant districts in Europe, which, in addition to the produce 
of the dense plantations , yields two crops of grain and one of 
fodder in one season. The railway turns to the 1. to 

Caierta (^Stella d^ Italia; VUla Reale near the station, dear; 
Crocelle, well spoken of; Cafi d' Italia), the Versailles of Naples, 
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a clean and well built town (15,000 inhab.lj with several palaces 
and handsome barracks, and an episcopal residence. It was erected 
in the 8th cent, by the Lombards on the slope of the moun* 
tain, bat the modern town is in a lower situation. The railway- 
station lies opposite the palace, permission to visit which must 
be obtained from the royal intendant at the Palazzo Beale (p. 50) 
in Naples. 

The *Royal Palace of Caserta was erected in 1752 by king 
Charles III., under the superintendence of Vanvitelli, in the richest 
Italian palatial style. It forms a rectangle. The S. side is 780 ft. 
long and 125 ft. high, with 37 windows in each story. The 
entire palace is traversed by an arcade, from the centre of which 
the staircase ascends. The chapel is lavishly decorated with marble, 
lapis lazuli and gold. It contains a ^'Presentation in the Temple'' 
by Meng», five paintings by Conea and an altar-piece by BonUo. 
The Theatre is adorned with 16 Corinthian columns of African 
marble from the temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli, and contains 
40 boxes besides that appropriated to the royal family. The pa- 
lace is at present unoccupied. The Oarden contains magnificent 
fountains and cascades and handsome statues. The grand terrace 
above the cascade affords beautiful points of view. The Casino 
Reale di 8 Lucia , situated in the park , about 2 M. to the N., 
commands a still finer prospect. 

Stat. Maddaloni; the town lies to the 1., with an extensive 
and deserted palace of the Caraffa family, and commanded by a 
ruined castle. At a distance of 2V2 M. is situated the Ponti deUa 
ValUj constructed by VanviteUi, an aqueduct upwards of 200 ft. 
in height, consisting of 3 different stories. It .supplies the gardens 
of Caserta with water and extends to a distance of 24 M. An 
agreeable excursion to it may be made from Maddaloni. 

Stat. CancellOj whence a branch line diverges to Nola and 
San Severino (p. 17), and a diligence starts for Benevento 
(p. 18). To the 1. Monte Somma becomes visible, concealing 
the cone of Vesuvius which lies beyond. Stat. Acerra. the an- 
cient Acerrae^ ^0 which the Roman citizenship was accorded as 
early as B. C 332. The train next passes by the trenches of 
Regi La^i, destined to drain the marshes of the Pantano deW 
Acerra, the ancient CUmiuSy now I'Agno, and forming the boun- 
dary between the provinces of Terra di Lavoro and Naples. The 
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last station before Naples Is reached is Ccualnuovo; to the 1. 
Yesavias become yisible. The station at Haplei is at the S.E. 
•extremity of the town. Arrival in Naples, see p. 29. 

The branch railway from Can cello (p. 16) to Nola akirto the 
Apennines and traverses the Campanian plain, passing by Nola, Palma, 
Samo, Codola, S. Giorgio and San Sererino. There are 4 trains daily from 
Naples on this Une \ to Nola in 11/4 hr. (1st d. 2 fr. 25 c. ; 2nd d. 1 fr. 
70 c; 3rd cl. 75 c.)t to 8. Severino 21/2 hrs. (1st ol. 4 fr. 30 c.^ 2nd cl. 
3 fr. 30 c; drd cl. 1 fr. §0 c). 

Stat. Nola (a poor Trattoria in the Piazza), an ancient Campanian city, 
almost the only one which successfully resisted ttie attacks of Hannibal 
after the battle of Cannn, B. C. 216, and under the command of the brave 
H. Marcellns repulsed the invader in 215. Here the emperor Augustus 
died, Aug. 19th, A. D. 14, in his 76th year, in the same house and apart- 
ment where his father Octavius had breathed his last, and here Tiberius 
assumed the reins of government. In ancient times Nola was not less 
important than Pompeii. It is now an insigniAcant place and devoid of 
interest. In the 5th cent St. Paulinus, an erudite poet and Bishop of Nola 
(b. at Bordeaux in 354, d. 431), is said to have invented church-bells here, 
from which the word campana is derived. On the 26th of July a festival, 
accompanied by characteristic processions and games, is celebrated to his 
honour. In the middle of the 16th ceiU. the freethinker Giordano Bruno 
was bom at Nola^ on the 17th Feb., i6(X), he terminated his chequered 
career at the stake in Borne. Giovanni Merliano, the celebrated sculptor 
of Naples, known as Giovanni da Nola, was also bom here in 1478. 

Nola is celebrated as an ancient cradle of the plastic art. The magni- 
ficent vases of yellow clay, adorned with chestnut- brown figures, which 
form the principal ornaments of the museums of Naples and of other places, 
were executed here, the art having b^en introduced, as it is believed, by 
the Corinthians Eucheir and Eugrammos, B. G. 600. Numerous coins of 
l^ola with Greek inscriptions have also been found. About l/s K* to the 
N.E. of the town is situated the Seminary , where several Latin inscrip- 
tions and the so-called Cippu* AbellanuM, a remarkable inscription in the 
Oscan language, are preserved. Above the seminary (Vi ^0 ii^^ the 
Franciscan monastery of 8. Angeio^ commanding a view of the fertile and 
luxuriant plain of Nola; to the 1. Monte Somma, behind which Vesuvius 
is concealed { to the r. the mountains of Kaddaloni. To the E. of the 
monastery another of the Capuchin order is situated, above which the 
ruined castle of Cicala picturesquely surmounts an eminence. 

Stat. Pabnat a small town on the slopes of the range of hills N. of 
Vesuvius, is picturesquely situated opposite to OUc^ano. It possesses an 
ancient feudal castle, now the property of the state, and is commanded 
by the remnants of an extensive fortress on a neighbouring eminence. 

Stat. Bamo, a place of some importance, situated on the Samo^ which 
flows from this point in the direction of Scafati and Pompeii. Above it 
towers a ruined stronghold, where Count Francesco Coppola long main- 
tained himself during the conspiracy of the barons against Ferdinand of 
Axragon (1480), a favourite subject with artiste. 

Beedeker. Italy HI. '^ 
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PMsing the stations of Codola and -Son Qiorgio^ the train stops at stat. 

San fleverino, where the line at present terminates. It will, however be 

continued towards the r. to Salemo and Eboli, and to the 1. to Benevento 

and Foggia. The principal church contains the tombs of Tommaso da 

San Severino, high consUble of the Kingdom of Naples in 1353, and of 

several princes of Salerno. A good road leads from S. Severino to Salerno, 

by Baronisi, scene of the death of Fra Diavolo, and another to Cava and Nocera. 

From Cancello (p. 16) to Benevento (25 M.) a diligence runs 

twice daily in 4 hrs. •, fare 3 fr. The much frequented road, still, however, 

guarded by a military patrol, skirts the base of the hills, passes through 

a. Felice and enters the valley where the long village of Arieneo nestles 

amidst gardens and groves of olives and oranges. It then leads through a 

narrow defile, considered by many to be identical with the FurculSB Cau- 

dinSB , which proved so disastrous to the fortunes of Rome , and ascends 

to the village of Arpaia (the ancient Caudium according to some) \ it then 

traverses a well cultivated valley and reaches the small town of Monte' 

sarekio^ with its extensive castle, once the residence of the d'Avalos family. 

This edifice has recently served the purposes of a state prison, in which, 

among others, the well-known Poerio was confined. Towards the N. rises 

the lofty chain of Monte Tahumo. From this point a patl^ leads by the 

base of Monte Vergine to Avellino, a walk of 4 hrs. The traveller then 

crosses the Sarretella by a Roman bridge and approaches Benevento by 

an avenue of poplars^ the road crosses the iSa6ato, with fields and gardens 

on either side. • 

Benevento (Locanda di Oaeta^ in the Piazza, dirty), situated on an 
eminence, enclosed by the two rivers S<xbato and Galore^ capital of the 
former papal province (pop. 18,(X)0), with narrow and dirty streets, which, 
however, are gradually undergoing improvement. 

^eneventwn, .according to tradition founded by Diomedes, or by the 
son of Ulysses and Circe, was originally termed Maleventum^ an inauspi- 
cious name which was changed when it became a Roman colony B. G. 208, 
and eventually one of the most important places in S. Italy. It was si- 
tuated on the Via Appia. In &e 6th cent. A. D. Beneventum became tbe 
seat of a powerful Lombard duchy. In the 11th cent, the emperor 
Henry III. ceded it to the pope Leo IX., since which period it has belonged 
to Rome, with the exception of the short-lived sovereignty of Napoleon I., 
who granted it to Talleyrand. 

*2Ve(;an'« Triuinp?ial Arch^ or porta aurea^ dating from A. D. 114, is one 
of the most beautiful and best preserved Roman structures in S. Italy. It 
now serves as a town-gate. It consists of a lofty marble arch with Co- 
rinthian pillars, covered with rich basreliefs representing the Dacian wars 
of the emperor and his apotheosis. The eonrt of the palace of the Dele* 
gate contains a number of antiquities. 

Remnants of an amphitheatre , termed / Orottoni di Mappa^ may still 
be distinguished, as well as fragments of the town-walls, the baths etc. 

The * Cathedral is a beautiful edifice in the Lombard-Saracen style. 
In front of it stands a small Egyptian obelisk of red granite, covered with 
hieroglyphics. Built into the walls of the clock-tower is a basrelief of 
Greek marble, representing the Calydonian boar decked for the sacrifice. 
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The wild boar still figures in the arms of Benevento. The principal door 
of the cathedral is of bronze, adorned with basreliefs of New TeatlBient 
subjects. It is said to hare been executed lU Constantinople in 1150. The 
interior contains 60 ancient colums, 54 of which are of Parian marble. 

The church of 8. Sofia contains 6 columns of oriental granite. Adja- 
cent are beautiful cloisters, supported by 47 pillars. The church of 
S. Annuneiata also contains fine columns and ancient marbles. 

The Citadel outside the gates was erected in the 12th cent, by tlie 
governor Ouglielmo Bilotto. Beyond the walls, towards the W. is the 
Ponte LebrosOy by which the Via Appia once led to the town. By this 
bridge, according to tradition, was the temporary burial place of the 
youthful and heroic king Manfred, who on Feb. 26th, 1266, in a battle 
against Charles I. of Ai\jou on the neighbouring plains, had lost his throne 
and his life through the treachery of the Barons of Apulia and tlie counts 
of Caserta and Acerra. Shortly afterwards, however, the body of the ill- 
fated prince was exhumed by order of Bartolommeo Pignatelli, Archbishop 
of Cosenza, conveyed beyond the limits of the kingdom, and exposed un- 
buried on the bank of the Bio Verde. Dante records this in his Purga- 
torio (lU. 134). 

2. From Rome to Haples. 

Bj the Pontine marshest Terracina, Gkieta and Capna. 

This road, until recently the principal medium of communication bet- 
ween Central and Southern Italy, is the most ancient in Italy. During the 
Sajnnite war, B. C. 312 , the Via Appia Cp- 1) wm constructed by the 
censor Ap. Claudius from Rome to Capua ^ the present road is nearly 
identical with the ancient Via. It skirts the W. side of the Alban moun- 
tains, passes Albano, Genzano and Velletri, intersects the plain on the 
coast, of which the Pontine marshes farm a portion and reaches Terra- 
cina, on the frontier of the States of the Church. It then turns Inland, 
in order to traverse the mountain chain of Itri, which bounds the Oulf 
of Gaeta on the N. W. It reaches the gulf near Mola di Oaeta, skirts it 
for a short distance, and then again proceeds by 8. Agata towards the in- 
terior, where it unites at stat. Sparanisi (P- ISO ^ith the former route, 
5 M. above Capua. 

In consequence of the opening of the railway this road is now used 
for the local traffic only. Although the journey by carriage from Rome 
to Naples is in many respects preferable to the railway, and renders the 
transition from the one city to the other less abrupt, yet it can hardly at 
present be recommended on account of the unsettled state of the country, 
especially as the lonely mountainous districts of the Roman state and the 
vicinity of Gaeta have always been a favourite haunt of banditti. The di- 
ligence communication is, however, still maintained. To Velletri (p. 2) 
by railway ^ thence daily a diligence to Terraeina in 8 hrs. (fare 1 Scudo), 
from which another diligence runs by Mola di Gaeta to stat. Sparanisi; 
thence to Naples by railway; 1st cl. 6 fr. 60 c. •, 2nd cl. 6 fir. 30 c; 8rd d. 
4 fr. The pleasantest way of performing the journey (after due enquiry 
as to the security of the road, and with an eacort, if necessary, for the 

2* 
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suspected portions) is when a party of 4 — 6 pers. engage a vetturino. The 
vettiMni make two halts on the way, the first night at Cisterna, the se- 
cond at Mola di Gaeta or S. Agata, and arrive on the third day at Spara- 
nisi in time for the last train to Naples. At Terracina and S. Agata a halt 
of3hrs. is made for breakfast, allowing ample time for the inspection of 
these places. A four-horse carriage, accommodating 6—7 pers., from Rome 
to Naples costs 15— 20 Napoleons. The charges are highest in spring, du- 
ring the grand ceremonies at Rome, and of course depend on the contract 
with the vetturino, who usually includes hotel accommodation in his hire. 
The ordinary travelling expenses of a single traveller by carriage from 
Rome to Naples have hitherto been 11 scudi, or 60 frs., and 1 sc. gratuity, 
including hotel accommodation and meals. Good inns on this route. The 
malaria which prevails in the marshy districts in summer is considered 
especially noxious during sleep. The papal couriers when traversing thi^ 
district are accustomed to smoke incessantly in order to neutralize the 
poison of the atmosphere. — No risk need be apprehended during the 
colder seasons. 

The traveller quits Rome by the Porta S. Giovanni and tra- 
verses the Gampagna by the Via Appia nuova, which at first runs 
parallel to the ancient Via Appia, then unites with it at the 
11th migl. by the Osterla Le Fratocchie and leads to Albano. 
Thence to Ariccia by the great viaduct; the palace of Chigi is 
left to the 1. ; two more viaducts are crossed and Genzano and 
Velleiri reached. Here, 31 M. from Rome, the railway turns 
to the L towards the mountains, whilst the high road descends 
to the plain to the r. and, l^g M. from Cistema, again unites 
with the ancient Appia Via. . The extensive oak forests here were 
once notorious for robberies. On the height to the I. are per- 
ceived the villages of Cori and NonnOj frequently visited from 
Velletri. 

Further on, below Norma, stands Sermoneta on an eminence, 
with an ancient castle of the Oaetani family, who thence derive 
their ducal title. Towards the sea to the r. rises the isolated 
Monte Circello (p. 22). Giiterna (*Ija Posta), 9V2 M. from 
Yelletri, is a small town with a castle of the Gaetani, situated 
on the last hill before the Pontine marshes are reached. It was 
called Cisterna Neronia in the middle ages and is believed to 
occupy the site of the ancient Trea Tabemcte. 

Torre tre PorUi, 14 M. from Cisterna, is a solitary post- 
house, whence Sermoneta, 6 M. distant, may be visited. Vs ^« 
farther the road crosses the Ninfa by an ancient bridge, restored, 
as the Inscription records, by Trajan. 
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Here l>egiii the Pontine Iburflioi (Paludi Pontine), TjBlng 
in breadth, between the mountains and the sea, from 6 — ^^M., 
and from Nettnno to Terracina 36 M. in length. A very small 
portion only is cultivated. They, however, afford extensive pas- 
tures; the most marshy parts being the favoarite resort of the 
cattle. Towards the sea the district is clothed with forest (macchia). 
In summer the malaria is a dreadful scourge. Anciently, accor- 
ding to Pliny (Hist. nat. III. 5) it was a fertile and well-culti- 
vated plain, comprising 24 villages, but towards the close of the 
republic it gradually became a neglected marsh, owing to the 
decline of agriculture. A want of fall in the surface of the soil 
in the cause of the evil. The streams and canals are totally in- 
adequate to carry off the excess of water which descends from 
the mountains during the rainy season, and its escape is further 
Impeded by the luxuriant vegetation of the aquatic plants. At- 
tempts to drain the marshes have been successively made by the 
censor Ap. Claudius, B. G. 312 (so tradition alleges), by the consul 
Cornelius Cethegus 130 years later, by Cesar, Augustus, Nerva, 
Trajan, and finally by Theodoric , -king of the Goths, all of which 
were of temporary benefit only. Similar operations were under- 
taken by the popes Boniface VIII. , Martfn V., Slxtus V. and 
Pius VI. To the latter is due the present admirably constructed road 
across the marshes, the cost of which amounted to 1,622,000 scudi. 

For some distance the road is identical with the ancient Yia 
Appia, skirting the Canal dtlle BoUty constructed before the time 
of Augustus, and on which Horace performed part of his journey 
to Brundisium (Sat. I. 5). 

About 3V2 M. from Torre tre Ponti lies Foro AppiOy the an- 
cient Forum Appiiy described by Horace as "differtum nautis cau- 
ponibus atque malignis". Here and at Tres Taberna the Apostle 
Paul met his friends from Rome (Acts, 28). 

The road pursues a perfectly straight direction, shaded by a 
double or quadruple avenue of stately elms. But for the moun- 
tains to the 1. where Sezza has for some time been visible, the 
traveller might imagine himself transported to a scene in Holland. 

From Nonna or Torre tre Ponti several different routea lead to BwEa, 
the ancient Volacian Setia, whicb produced a favourite wine. It is eitua- 
ted above the marshes on a hill which the old road to Naples skirted. 
The fragments of the old walls and of a so-called Temple of Saturn are 
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stilV^ be seen. Before ascending the hill of Sezza, the path skirts its 
ba^tflnd leads to 

Fipemo (6 M.), the ancient Privemum of the Volsci, which long with- 
stood the attacks of the Romans, subsequently a Roman colony, the traces 
of which are seen 3/^ H. to the N. in the plain, on the way to FroSinone. 
This plain is enclosed by lofty mountains, surmounted by ruined castles 
and villages: Rocca Oorga^ MaenzOy Rocca Seeca^ Prosaedi etc. About 3 M. 
farther, In the valley of the Amaseno, is situated the Cistercian monastery 
of Fossa nuova, where Thomas Aquinas died in 1274, when on his way to 
the Council of Lyons. SonninOy 41/2 M. from this, and San Lorenzo, in the 
valley of the Amaseno, about 9 H. distant, are both celebrated for the extreme 
picturesqueness of the women's costume and the audacity of the beggars. 

The high road pursues a straight direction on a raised em- 
bankment, leading to Bocca di Fiume and Mesa. 

At the entrance of the post-house at Mesa are two ancient 
mile-stones of Trajan ; in the vicinity are the ruins of a tomb on a 
square basement of massive blocks of limestone, obtained from 
the neighbouring Volscian mountains. 

Ponte Maggiore is the nes.t post-station. Beyond it the road 
crosses the AmasenOj into ^hich the Vfente empties itself somewhat 
higher up. 

The locality is next reached which Horace mentions as the 

site of the grove and fountain of Feronia (Sat. I. 5, 23), but no 

traces of them are now visible (probably in the vicinity of 

S. Martino). On the slope of the contiguous mountains is a 

beautiful olive plantation, the property of Count Antonelli. The 

new road now quits the Via Appia ^and approaches the mountains 

to the 1., where palms and pomegranates, interspersed with orange 

groves and aloes, usher in the luxuriant vegetation of the south. 

To the r. towards the sea the Promontorio €irc«o, or Circello, visible 
even before Velletri was reached, now becomes more conspicuous. This 
was the Circeii of the ancients, the traditional site of the palace and grove 
of the enchantress Circe, daughter of the sun, described by Homer. It is 
an isolated limestone rock, and may be attained in 3 hrs. from Terracina 
by a good path along the shore. On the summit, near 8. Felice towards 
the S. and Torre di Paola towards the W., some fragments are perceived 
of the ancient town of Circeii, captured by Coriolanus, and still existing 
in Cicero"'s time. Cicero and Atticus, Tiberius and Domitian frequently 
resorted to this spot, attracted doubtless by the beauty of ^he situation 
and the excellence of the oysters. The Orotta della Maga, a stalactite- 
cavern, deserves a visit. In spring and autumn the rocks are frequented 
by innumerable birds of passage. 

Terracina {^Poata; AVbergo Grande^ the S. side of which ad- 
joins the sea), the Anxuf of the ancient Volsci, situated conspic- 
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uously on a rocky eminence (Hot. Sat. I. 5, 26), Etbmetimes called 
Tarracinaf Is the frontier town of the papal dominions in the 
direction of Naples (passports should be yistf before the com- 
mencement of the journey, see p. 1). It is an ancient episcopal 
residence, atid, on account of its situation, one of the most at- 
tractive places in Italy. The high road intersects the principal 
part of the town, which is built on the slope of the hill. In the 
upper part of the town is an ancient monastery; on the summit 
of the hill the picturesque remains of the palace of Theodoric 
the Ostrogoth. 

The *CatUdrale 8. Pieiro is believed to oocupy the site of 
the temple of Jupiter Anxurus. The vestibule rests on 10 ancient 
columns, at the bases of which are recumbent lions. To the r. a 
large antique sarcophagus, which^ according to the inscription, was 
once employed in torturing the persecuted early Christians. The 
beautiful fluted columns of the canopy in the interior once be- 
longed to the ancient temple. ThQ pulpit with its ancient mosaics 
rests on columns in the «arly Christian style with lions at the 
base. To the 1. in the W. cmer of the church a stair -case 
(94 steps) ascends the *Cloek Towerj which commands an exten- 
sive prospect over the sea as far as the Ponza Islands and 
Ischia, to the r. to Monte Circello, to the N. over the marshes. 

Beyond the inn rises a picturesque mass of rock on the road- 
side, formerly inhabited by a hermit. 

Above the town are the considerable remains of Pelasgic walls 
and reservoirs. The *Palace of Theodoric^ on the sunmiit of the 
rock , is especially worthy of a visit (ascent */4 hr. ; not without 
guide; boy 1 p.). The view embraces. the sea, with the Islands 
of Ponza and Ischia, and the expansive plain as far as the Alban 
mountains. 

The Harbour of Terracina , of great importance during the 
Roman period, still recognized by the break-water, is now almost 
entirely imbedded in sand. The Palaee of Piw VI. affords a 
magnificent prospect. 

From Terracina the course of the Via Appia, boonded by 
remnants of ancient tombs, is pursued, skirting the mountains, 
which approach so closely to the sea that at the pass of Lautfdae 
the space left for the road is extremely limited. Here, B. C. 315, 
the Romans fought a battle with the Samnites, and in the 2nd 
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Punic var Fabias Maximns here kept Hannibal in check. On a 
hill abont Vz ^- ^ ^^^ '• ^^ situated the monastery of Betiro^ 
on the site of the villa in which the emperor Galba was born. 
Then to the r. the Lake of Fondi, the LaotM FundantM or Atny 
elanus of the ancients, so called from the town of Amyekie which 
is said to have been founded here by fttgitive Laconians. 

The papal frontier is at Torre dcW Epitafia. The tower 
de' Confini or La PorUUa^ a gateway at which officials of the 
Italian douane are posted, is reached 4V2 M. from Terracina. On 
a height to the 1. the village of MontictUi; by the road-side frag- 
ments of tombs. • The traveller now enters the Teirra di Lavoro 
(p. 15), one of the most beautiful and fertile districts in the 
kingdom. The next place is (14 M. from Terracina) Pondi 
(5000 inhab.), the ancient Fundi , where Horace derides the pride 
of a civic official "with broad purple border and coal -shovel" 
(Hor. Sat. I. 5, 34). When. the beautiful Countess Giulia Oonzaga 
resided in the castle here, in 1534, she narrowly escaped being 
captured during the night by the audacious pirate Haireddiii Barba- 
Tossa, who purposed conveying lipi' to the sultan Soliman II. Ex- 
asperated by his failure he vented his wrath on the town, as 
an inscription in the church records. The town was once more des- 
troyed by the Turks in 1594. It is surrounded by a wall in the 
ancient polygonal style. The Goth, church of S. Maria is in a 
very dilapidated condition. In the Dominican monastery Is a 
chapel in which Thomas Aquinas taught theology. The town pre- 
sents a gloomy aspect, and like Itri (see below) was for cen- 
turies reputed as a haunt of brigands. 

Beyond Fondi the road traverses the plain for 3 M., after 
which it ascends Monte 8. Andrea through mountain ravines, where 
additional horses are necessary. It then descends to the poor 
town of Itriy with a ruined ^astle, once so notorious for the rob- 
beries there committed. The road is now guarded by pickets of 
gensdarmes. Here it was that the robber- chief Marco Sciarra 
promised a safe conduct and protection to the poet Tasso; Fra 
Dlavolo (whose real name was Michele Pozza) was also a native 
of Itri. He was at last captured by the French near Salerno and 
executed. Anecdotes are still related of this daring brigand, and 
Washington Irving's sketch "the inn of Terracina", the foundation 
of Auber's opera, has greatly contribued to maintain their interest. 
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A mountalnoas path, to the r. of Itri , leads in 21/4 hrs. to the fishing 
village of SperUmga^ situated on a sandy promontory, and deriving its name 
from the grottoes (tpeluncae) in the neighbouring rocks. In one of these, 
as Tacitus informs us (An. IV. 59: ''vescebantur in villa eui vocabulnm 
Speluncce, mare Amyclseum inter et Fundanos monies, nativo in specu'"'*), 
Sejanus saved the life of Tiberius which was imperilled by a failing rock. 
On the way to the grotto Roman ruins are observed, and in the grotto 
itself benches, partitions and stucco ornaments. The excursion may best 
be made by boat from Oaeta, from which it is 91/2 ^- distant. 

From Itri the road descends for some distance on galleries, 
and finally between woods and vineyards towards the coast, re- 
vealing an exquisite *view of the bay of Oaeta, with its glittering 
villas and other edifices; in the distance Ischia andProcida; still 
farther off the blue mountains which enclose the bay of Naples 
and the well known outline of Mt. Ye&avius. 

As the traveller proceeds he will perceive to the r. , in the 
middle of a vineyard, on a square base, a massive round tower^ 
believed to he *Cicero's Tomb. It was in this neighbourhood, 
not far from his Formianum, that the proscribed orator who sought 
to elude the pursuit of the triumvirs Octavian, Antony and Le- 
pidus, was murdered by Hie tribunes Heremius and Popillus Lanas, 
Bee. 7th, B. G. 43, in the 64th year of his age. On a height 
above the road may be traced the foundations of a temple of 
Apollo, said to have been founded by Cicero. Within the pre- 
cincts of the now royal VUla Caposela , below Castdlone , where 
tbere is a singularly beaotiftQ ♦view of the town and fortress of 
Gaeta, are situated the remains of Cicero's Villa ^ which derived 
its name Formianum from the neighbouring village of Formiae, 
now Mela di Gaeta (ViUa di Cicerone ^ above the town, with 
magnificent view). Homer, too, has contributed to immortalize 
this spot. He describes Formis as tlie place where Ulysses was 
so inhospitably received by the Lffistrygones. 

The traveller is strongly recommended to make an excursion 
from Mola di Gaeta to Gaeta Itself, 6 M. distant. The road 
along the shore by Borgo as far as the fortress, and the view of 
the harbour with the lighthouse and the wide expanse of sea, 
present one of the most exquisite scenes in Italy. 

Gaeta, the Caieta of the ancients, situated at the base of a 
projecting mountain, and possessing a secure harbour, was cele- 
brated In antiquity for its beautiful and. sequestered environs. 
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Here, according to tradition, was interred Caieta, the norse of j£nea8. 
It was a favourite resort of many celebrated Romans, the fragments of 
whose villas still strew the shore \ among other names those of Scipio and 
Lselius may be mentioned. After the fall of Rome a small remnant of 
resolute combatants rallied here and for centuries withstood the attacks 
of the Lombards and Saracens. The Iformans then gained possession 
of the place, whicl\, however, up to the present day has maintained its 
reputation for strength and endured many a protracted siege. Thus in 1504 
Gonsalvo da Cordova at length succeeded in gaining possession of it; in 
1806 the Oerman Prince of Hessen, aided by the English fleet, here main- 
tained himself for nearly 6 months against the superior forces of the French 
under Massena \ and finally in Nov. 1860, king Francis II. of Naples, with his 
queen Mary of Bavsoia, bravely defended himself for four months against 
the superior power of Sardinia imder Cialdini. In Oaeta Pope Pius IX. 
sought refuge when banished from Rome by the revolution, in Nov., 1848, 
and did not return to his dominions till April, 1850. 

The situation of Gaeta, in its groves of lemons and oranges, 
is of unparalleled beauty; the town .itself (14,000 inhab.) con- 
tains few objects of Interest. The Cathedral contains the banner 
which pope Pius V. presented to Don Juan of Austria after the 
victory of Lepanto. A pillar in the town Is inscribed with the 
names of the 12 winds in Greek and in Latin. On the extremity 
of the promontory, within the present citadel, stands conspicuously 
the *Tomb of L. Munatiua FUincuSy commonly called La Torre 
d'OrlandOy in the same style as that of Gfficilia Met«lla at Rome. 
Remains of an amphitheatre, a theatre, a temple and of the villas 

of Scaurus and Hadrian are also visible. 

About 28 M. to the S. W. of Gaeta, whence they are distinctly visible, 
are situated the islands of Ponza (the Pontia of the ancients , a Roman 
colony and place of banishment), known as the scene of the victory of the 
fleet of Duke Robert of Calabria under Ruggiero di Loria over 'the Sicilians 
under Corrado Doria, June 14th, 1300, and in modem times captured by 
Sir Charles Napier; then Palmarola (ancient Palmaria)^ and Zannone or 
Sinonia^ both of volcanic origin. Farther S. are seen the islands of Vento- 
tene and Santo Stefano. The latter serves as a state-prison, and Ventotene 
is the often mentioned Pandateria^ wither Augustus banished his abandoned 
daughter Julia, Tiberius her innocent daughter Agrippina, wife of Germa- 
nicus , and Nero his divorced wife Octavia , at the instigation of Poppsea 
— a spot replete with melancholy reminiscences of the Julian dynasty. 

The road to Naples turns from Mola di Gaeta into the plain 

of the Oarigliano, the Liris of the ancients (comp. p. 5). To 

the 1. before the bridge is reached Is seen a long series of arches 

of the ancient aqueduct; then nearer the road, by the post-house, 

remnants of the theatre and amphitheatre of the venerable city 

of Minkumaei on. the ruins of which the small town of Traetto, 
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to the 1. on the height, has sprung np. In the plain towards the 
Liris are situated the marshes where Marius once sought to elude 
the pursuit of the hirelings of Sulla. On the r. bank of the 
Oarigliano, Dec. 27th, 1503, Don Oonsalvo da GordoTa fought the 
decisiye battle with the French which placed Naples in his power. 
Pietro de' Medici , who , banished from Florence, had gone o^er to 
the French, endeavoured to escape to Oaeta In a boat with four 
field-pieces. The boat however sank and all its crew were drowned. 

The suspension-bridge over the Oarigliano (9V2 M. from Mola 
dl Gaeta) was constructed in 1832. Before it is reached, the 
present road quits the Via Appia, which is distinctly traceable on 
the r. bank as far as Mondragone, near the Sinuesaa of Horace 
(destroyed by the Saracens in the 10th cent.}, where on his 
journey (Sat. I. 5, 39) to his great joy he was met by his friends 
Plotius, Varius and Virgil. Horace then crossed the Save (Sa- 
vone) by the Pons Campanus and proceeded to Capua. The pre- 
sent road, however, turns to the 1. towards the heights of 8anV 
Agata (La Posta, Casa nuova), where the vetturini often spend 
the night. Here the volcanic peaks of the Campagna Felice first 
become visible , among which the lofty Rocca Monfina is only 
6 M. distant and may be easily visited from this point. On 
the way thither, */2 M. from Sant* Agata, on a volcanic eminence, 
lies SeBsa, the ancient Suessa Aurunca^ with interesting ruins of 
A bridge, amphitheatre etc. Other relics are preserved in the 
cathedral and the churches of S. Benedetto and S. Giovanni. In 
the principal street are memorial stones with inscriptions in ho- 
nour of Charles V., above which an old crucifix with mosaic cross. 
From the hills of Sessa, S. towards Mondragone, extends Monte 
MassicOf whose wines Horace and Yirgil have immortalized. In 
the vicinity, towards the Voltumus, was the Ager FalemuSj where 
an excellent wine is still produced. 

On the road from Sant* Agata to Sparanisi the village of 
CcLscano is passed, 3V2 M. beyond which a path to the 1. leads 
to Teano (see p. 13). The road then crosses the Savone, in 
the vicinity of the pictures que castle of Franeoliaij and (IV2 M.) 
reaches the railway-station of Sparanisi (see p. 13), whence Naples 
is reached by railway via Capua in 2V4 hrs. 

The old post-route from Sparanisi to Capua (9V2 M.) then 
leads to Aversa (lOVa ^0 ^^^ '^^ establishment for orphans and 
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a lunatic asylum, a small town probably occnpying the site of 
the ancient AteUa , where the Fabula Atellana, or early Roman 
comedy, first originated, and in 1029 the first settlement of the 
afterwards so powerful Normans. In the palace of Aversa, Sept. 
18th, 1346, king Andreas of Hungary, husband of queen Johanna I. 
of Naples, was murdered by Niccolo Acciajuoli. The light and 
somewhat sour wine of Aversa v called Asprino is frequently met 
with at Naples. From Aversa to Naples (9V2 M.) a fertile plain 
destitute of view; the city 'is not seen until almost attained. 

8. From Rome to Naples hy sea. 

Railway from Borne to Ciyitavecchia ^ expr. in 2, ordinary trains in 
41/2 hrs.-, fares 2 sc. 3 baj. and 1 sc. SObaj. The railway-station is often 
a scene of great confusion^ the traveller should be there V2 hr. before 
the train starts. Passports are vis^ (comp. p. 1) by the ambassador (of 
the traveller''s nationality) and the Roman police (1 sc). — Steamers. The 
best and in every respect most comfortable are those of the Messageries 
Imp4riale8 (office: V. della fontanella Borghese 45), which arrive from 
Leghorn early on Sundays and Wednesdays and after a halt of 2—4 hrs. 
proceed to Naples, the former on its route to Messina. The voyage to 
Kaples occupies about 12—14 hrs.; cabin-fare 48, steerage 33 fr. Besides 
these (comp. local time-tables at the hotels) the steamboats of the com- 
panies Vcdery Fr^es et Co. (office: Rosati V. Condotti 91) and Marc Frais- 
tinet Pkre et Fils (office : Sebasti P. Nicosia 43) start for Naples several 
times vireekly (comp. Part I. of this Handbook, and p. 39). The Italian 
mail-steamers do not touch at Civitavecchia. — Omnibus from the station 
at Givitayecchia to the town 6 baj. One horse carr. from the station to 
the harbour 10, with luggage 15 bs^. Porter to the town: 8 baj. for each 
box, thence to the harbour 5 biy. Boat to the steamer 91/2 baj. (V2 ^')y 
travelling bag half as much more according to the tariff. 

On emerging from the harbour the steamer affords a 
beautiful retrospect of Civitavecchia. Towards the S. the coast 
of the papal dominions is somewhat monotonous; with the excep- 
tion of a few hills,^ spacious plains extend as far as the horizon. 
In clear weather the dome of St. Peter's at Rome is said to be 
visible. In the hay to the S. of Capo Lmaro lies 8. Severa, and 
beyond it Palo with its palace. At the influx of the Tiber, 
Fiumieino and Ogtia; farther on Porio d^Anxio , in the background 
the Alban and Yolscian mountains. The dreary aspect of the 
Pontine marshes is relieved by the conspicuous Monte CirceUo or 
Cireeo (p. 22), rising abruptly from the sea. To the S. W. the 
Pontine islands (p. 26) Pofhxa and Zmmone, 
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The steamer now proceeds seawards, leaving the coast with 
the hays of Terracina and Oaeta to the E. The first land which 
again becomes visible is the island of Ischia (p. 116) to the S. — 
Entrance into the gulf and arrival at Naples see pp. 30, 31. 

4. Haples. 

Arrival, a. By railway. At the station, situated at the S. W. ex- 
tremity of the town (PI. G. 4), the luggage of passengers from Rome is 
examined. Heavier articles may then be entrusted to one of the omnibus 
conductors, who deposits them at the hotel indicated (20 c. for each box). 
The traveller himself should avoid these slow and uncomfortable convey- 
ances. Those who prefer not to lose sight of their luggage may direct 
one of the railway facchini to place it on a fiacre (carrozzella) ', fare to the 
town V2 fr-1 after sunset 65 c. ^ two-horse carr. 1, after sunset IV2 fr* 
The one-horse vehicles do not accommodate more than 1 pers. comfor- 
tably. The facchini who transport the luggage to the carriage are paid 
according to tariff 10 c. for a travelling bag or hat box, 20 c. for heavier 
articles. On quitting the stat. the traveller is clamorously assailed by 
drivers, touters and commissionaires^ he is recommended therefore to 
select his hotel previous to arrival. Should the hotel selected prove tall 
information will there be obtained with regard to quarters for the night. 
Before quitting the station the obnoxious custom prevails of a commissio- 
naire ascending the box with the object of accompanying the traveller to 
the hotel he has selected, and extorting a gratuity of 1 — 2 fr. from the 
landlord under pretence that the traveller has come by his recommen- 
dation. This practice (a remnant perhaps of the. camorra), which of course 
afiects the traveller''s pocket alone , should be energetically protested 
against. Remonstrances at the hotel are of no avails the only effectual 
remedy is to call for the police. A second trial awaits the traveller on 
arriving at the hotel. As there is no fixed tariff for luggage an altercation 
with the driver is his inevitable fate. For a single traveller with luggage 
in a one-horse vehicle 1 fr., for 2 — 4 in a two-horse carr. 2 — 21/2 fr. (after 
sunset more in proportion) are ample payments. "So attention should be 
paid to the gesticulations of the driver, who will probably refuse the 
money or dash it on the ground. If he pursues the traveller to his apart- 
ment, no course is left but to c^ect him forcibly, or, if preferred, to offer 
him 1 or at most 2 soldi additional. If this proves jglteffectual, he should 
be ordered to drive with the traveller to the nearest police-station (dele- 
gazione; the principal station is the Qitetlura); or protection may be ob- 
tained from the first policeman (ecvraMniert, blue coat with three-cornered 
hat^ or the municipal guardia di pubbUca Hcurezza^ a dark uniform with 
military cap). No assistance is to be expected from the people of the hotel, 
who are more likely to be in alliance with the driver than to possess 
any sympathy for the traveller, whose own energy and firmness are 
his best protection. 

b. By diligence from Foggia (R. 13), Potenza (R. 15) and Bene- 
vento (p. 18) : the traveller is here exposed to similar annoyances to those 
above alluded to. The halting-place is at Montoliveto 77, opposite to the 
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post-office ,' .for Pescara (B. 12) at the Succursale delle Ferrovie deir Italia 
Meridionale, Strada S. Brigada 15^ at the same place is the office for the 
diligence to Mola di Gaeta and Terracina (B. 2). 

c. By steamboat. The steamers lay to without the Porto grande. 
As soon as permission is granted to disembark, a small boat (1 fr. for 
each pers. with luggage^ here too the most extortionate demands are 
usually made, of which the traveller should take no notice) conveys the 
passengers to the Dogana, by the Immacolatella, where luggage is exa- 
mined. This done, one of the Facchini della dogana places the luggage 
on the fiacre or other conveyance (40 c). Here the remarks already 
made (p. 29) also apply. 

The drive from the st.ation to the hotel on the Ghlaia 
(p. 31) or S. Lucia affords the traveller an opportunity of for- 
ming an idea of the topography of the town (comp. the plan). 
Driving towards the harbour, the carriage soon turns to the r. 
into the cross-street del Carmine with the church of that name, 
where Conradin is interred, and enters the Piatza del Mercato, 
This is left to the r. ; the carriage drives past the church del 
Carmine, crosses a small square, and by the Porta del Carmine 
reaches the harbour. Here a view is obtained of the S. side of 
the bay, of M. Somma and "Vesuvius, at the base of which lie 
Portici, Resina and "Torre del Greco, so close together as almost 
to be united; beyond is the peninsula of Sorrento, which sepa- 
rates the bay from that of Salerno to the S. and is traversed by 
the lofty Monte Santangelo; opposite the harbour lies the grotes- 
quely shaped rocky island of Capri. In front of the traveller 
extends the long line of buildings which skirt the harbour, bounded 
by the hill Posilipo and commanded by Fort S. Elmo. The car- 
riage now proceeds along the Strada Nuova, on the animated 
shore. Further on, diverging to the 1. and passing round the 
Porto Piccolo or small-boat harbour , ~ the traveller reaches the 
Porto Orande/entloseA by breakwaters. Contiguous to it, sepa- 
rated by a molOj if the naval harbour with the arsenal and Castel 
Nuovo. Thence to the r., through the broad Strada del MolOy en- 
closed on the 1. by the fort and to the r. by a number of theatres, 
booths etc. The Pia%za del Municipio (formerly Largo del Castello') 
is next traversed in its entire length. Contiguous is the Strada 
S, Carlo, with the royal palace and garden in front of it, and 
farther on is the theatre of S. Carlo. The square in front of thsi 
latter is the focus of the traffic of the city: in a straight di- 
rection firom it runs the Strada deUa ChiaiOj to the r. the Toledo, 
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^ the principal street. To the 1. the large Piaasa del Plebiscito 

?!( (formerly Largo del PaUuto Recde^ is entered ; to the 1. the pa- 

^ lace, to the r. the church of 8. Francesco di Paola surmounted 

by a dome and approached by a semicircular portico. Hence by 

"^ the Sirada del Oigante, below which to the 1. is the arsenal, the 

^ shore Is again reached (to the 1. Hotel de Rome). The picturesque 

y Strada S. Lucia above which towers the rocky height of Pixzo^ 

4 falcone, is now traversed, leading to Chiatamone at the foot of 

Pizzofalcone, where to the 1. the CctsteUo delV Ovo projects Into 

the &ea. Thence to the Largo deUa Vittoria, near which is the 

entrance to the Villa Reale, the principal promenade of Naples, 

- ') extending a considerable distance along the coast. The street 

I parallel to the promenade is the Riviera di Chiaia^ usually 

t lermed Chiaia. 

i : The approach from the sea affords the advantage of at 

{n:ce revealing to the traveller the bay in its full beauty and 
randetlr. The scene on a fine summer day is one of unparal- 
• leled loveliness. Those, therefore, who have arrived by railway, 
-whidi is the most convenient and least expensive conveyance 
froni Rome, should not omit to make an excursion by boat, in 
J ordev to see the bay to the best advantage, or in summer by 
I one 9f iS^e small steamers which ply between Naples and Ischia, 

!8orrent0» and Capri. 
"Tlfc^trait which is bounded by the low island of Procida on the r. 
and^Hpd Hiseno on the 1. is the channel by which the bay of Naples is 
entirfed in this direction, — the portal to*what has been tenned a "frag- 
meirt of heaven to earth voocUsafed^. Capo Miseno is a rocky eminence, 
connected with the mainland by a long narrow isthmus; a grey, deserted 
tower 9i weird aspect occupies the summit. The white houses of Procida, 
with ilbeir flat roofs glittering in the sunshine, remind one of a troop of 
pilgrian. toiling up the aflcent/'* 

Tlie author of the work from which the above extract is made 

also strongly recommends the visitor to Naples to approach it 

from the sea. The impression, as he justly observes, which is 

produced by a rapid transition by land from majestic Rome to 

squalid Naples Is inevitably disappointing. 

Hotels. Those patronized by visitors are situated principally in the 
Hiviera di Chiaia, facing the sea and extending as far as 8. Lucia. The 
hotels in the interior of the town are frequented by men of business. The 
charges are highest in spring, before and after Easter, when the influx of 
visitors is at its height. — *Vittoria (PI. a), *D*Am^rique (PI. b)» 
♦Washington (PI. c), in the Largo della Vittoria, opposite the Villa 
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Beale^ *Oran Bretagna (PI. d), Ghiaia 276, with beautiful view i *Delle 
Crocelle (PI. e), Strada Chiatamone 32, a large establishment, the upper 
rooms only command fine views ^ Universe, Chiaia 225 i *H6tel des 
Etr angers (PI. f.), well situated, Chiatamone 9, fine views, especially pa- 
tronized by English travellers. These are establishments of the highest 
class, comfortably fitted up and with correspondingly high charges: K. 
4—6 fr., table d'hote 4—5 fr. etc. — The following hotels in S. Lucia are 
worthy of recommendation, although less pretending and less fashionably 
situated: *Hdtel do Rome (PI. g), beautifully situated close to the sea, 
R. from 21/2^1*., bed 85 c, L. 85 c, B. 85 c. ^ *Hdtel de Russie, com- 
fortable, R. from 21/2 fr., bed 85 c, L. 1 fr., table d'hdte 4 fr. — The views 
from S. Lucia of Sorrento, Capri and Mt. Vesuvius are beautiful, and here 
an insight into the habits and national peculiarities of the Neapolitans may 
best be acquired , but unfortunately sleep is too often banished by noisy 
nocturnal pleasure-seekers. In all these hotels visitors are expected to 
dine at the table d'hdte \ otherwise the charge for apartments is increased. 
— Hotels of the 2nd class, situated in noisy streets in the interior of the 
town, cannot be recommended to the traveller in search of enjoyment and 
comfort, and are frequented chiefly by men of business. The best of 
these is the •Hotel de Geneve (PI. i), R 21/2 fr., table d'hote 8V2 fr., 
in the Strada Medina. Opposite to it, Hdtel Central. Hotel-^Hont- 
pellier, Strada Nardones 8. Hotel NewTork, Strada Piliero , near 
the harbour; Hdtel Speranzella, in the same street, near the Toledo ; 
Hdtel du Globe, near Fontana Medina} Bella Venezia, Vico S. Anna 
di Palazzo; Albergo dei Fiori, Largo Fiorentini. 

For a stay of some duration the traveller will ftnd it less expensive 
and in some respects more comfortable to engage an apartment at » 
hdtel garni. Charges vary with the session and attain their culminatiii(g;^ 
point on unusual occasions, such as an eroiption of Mt. Vesuvius, w^i^ 
invariably attracts crowds of visitors. The rooms are generally large tmA, 
ntted up for the accommodation of two persons: with one bed 21/2-*^ 
with two beds 4 — 6 fr. per diem. The number of days for which fh« 
room is engaged should be distinctly stated, otherwise the visitor milky 
unexpectedly be required to leave. WMh respect to charges (e. g. : A« 
1/2 fr., L. 80 c. per diem) a distinct understandbig beforehand is the only 
means of preventing excessive extortion. Breakfast may usually be ob* 
tained in the house, but better at a caf^. A few of the best of these 
establishments are here enumerated. S. Lucia: No. 1 Villa dl^Afene ; No. 92 
Hdtel d'ltalie, first-floor; No. 71, Hrst-floor; Nos. 31 and 28, different pro- 
prietors in the different stories; No. 21; all commanding a view of the 
sea, and Mt. Vesuvius. Chiaia: Nos. 114 and 118 Pension Anglaise; 
No. 127 English; Nos. 144, 155, 211, 255, 257, 263. Near the Riviera di 
Chiaia, Vico Carminello a Chiaia Nos. 59 and 64; Strada ViUoria 12. 
Farther on, Mergellina villa Barbaia 23. 

For a longer residence suites of apartments in the town, or for the 
summer months in one of the surrounding villas, may be engaged with 
the aid of a house-agent. Most of the houses in the Chiaia have a S. 
aspect and eigoy the pure sea-air. The climate in summer as well as 
winter is more equable than that at Rome or Florence. February and 
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March generally very changeable. Invalids should consult an experienced 
medical man as to the period of their visit and the locality of their apart- 
ments. — S. Lucia is exposed in winter to the K.E. and E. winds. 

The water is bad, and if drunk without being iced is apt to occasion 
diarrhoea. Change of air (an excursion of 1—2 days) and ice are the 
most effectual remedies. 

Beataunmts (Trattorie) : The Italian cuisine everywhere prevails. Dinners 
usually a la carte; 8 dishes with fruit and wine 2—31/8 fr.; iced water 
(acqua gelata) 5 c. ; good table-wine per bottle (caraffa) 50 c. ; bread, gene- 
rally indifferent, 15 c. (pane francese of finer and better flour); gratuity 
15 c. Smoking universal, ladies however may visit the better of these 
establishments. Most of them are situated in the Toledo, on the first-floor, 
entrance generally from a side-street. — Restaurant du Caf^ de 
TEurope, above the caf^ Of that name, at the corner of the Strada di 
Chiaia and the Toledo, dear. *Du Nord in the next street, Nardones 118. 
•Villa di Parigi, Toledo 210, not expensive. •Trattoria Bebec- 
chino alia Milanese, Milanese cuisine. — On the opposite side of the 
Toledo, No. 198 (entr. S. Brigida 2), •¥ il 1 a d i K a p o 1 i , an old-established 
trattoria, visited by strangers as well as Neapolitans. Er cole , Toledo 144 ; 
Villa (^ Torino, Vico della Gonstituzione, near the Questura, viands 
good, rooms indifferent, one of the oldest trattorie in Naples, formerly 
the usual halting-place for all strangers. — By the sea, adjacent to the 
Villa Reale, Restaurant duJardin d ' hi ver, most beautifully situated; 
in summer, tails of dubious respectability. — •Zepf- Weber (also a 
caf^), Strada del Molo 2, Oennan landlord. *Armonia, Strada di 
hi^a 134. Trattoria di Gennaro, Str. Vittoria a Chiaia. The macca- 
of Naples is celebrated; bet generally somewhat hard. It is usually 
ed with pomi cToro (paridise-apples), to which tbe Neapolitans are 
ely partial. Sea-flsh e|:ieellent, also a species of lobster (raffustra). 
soup (euppa di von0»le)^ a good but indigestible dish^ Oysters 
osiriehe di CkuteUo^ a smaller kind, 8—12 soldi per doz. ; the best 
• purchased of the vendors in S. Lucia; the larger kind 1— II/2 fr. 
flsh may also be procured at the Trattorie di Campagna by 
Posilipo, close to the «ea; also at the Trattoria della Schiava, 
attoria d^} Figlio ii Pietro in the Mergellina, and, farther off, the 
ucb frequented Trattoria dello Scoglio (where it is a wise pre- 
caution to enquire prices beforehand). Boat back to the town 2 — 3 fr. 

Wine. The varieties produced in the country are generally of excel- 
lent quality, 50—60 c. per bottle (una caraffa). Among these are: Grag- 
nano^ Vino di Procida, del Monte (Malvasia, a sweet wine, 15—20 soldi 
"^ c hottle in the Jesuits'* cellar), Falerno. Usually adulterated are: Mar- 
fsala, C^ri and Lacrimse Christi. Wine-stores: Str. Pace 9; Str. di 
1^ Chiaia 136, 146; Vico Concezione a Toledo 42. 

Caf6s. Smoking everywhere allowed. At the larger caf^s dejeuner a 
la fourchette. On summer evenings they arc crowded with ice-eaters; 
in the morning granita only. The charges vary, but usually: cup of caf4 
noir 15—20 c, bread or cake 15—20 c, 2 fried eggs (due uova al piatto) 
40 c. The lists of ices generally comprise a great variety: granita 40—50 c., 
g^ato 60 c. and upwards. Gratuity 1 soldo. The Gran Caf^ del Pa- 
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lazzo Reale, in the Piazza del HunidpiOf opposite the palace, is tibc 
best and most frequented. Adjacent, in the Str. di Chiaia, *Earopa, 
with restaurant. *Benvenuto, Str. di Chiaia lAO, excellent ices. *Caf^ 
deir Italia meridionale, Str. di Chiaia 83, tuipretending. *Zepf- 
Weber, Str. Molo 2, already naentioned, Bayarian beer. At other places 
the slightly effervescing beer (50 c. per bottle) of the country is usually 
drunk. — Confectioners: Caflisch, Toledo 255^ Terrone, 6. Bri- 
gida 3; Salzano, S. Brigida 51. 

Street TrafAo. The stranger is beset and importuned in the principal 
streets by numbers of hawkers , of whom trifling articles may occasion- 
ally be purchased. Gross imposition is of course practised on those who 
are unacquainted with the prices. As a rule one should offer one-third 
of the sum demanded and avoid all discussion. 

Koney. Besides the franc currency, the old Neapolitan system is still 
sometimes employed by the lower classes in keeping accounts: 1 piastra 
s; 12 «arlini ^ 5 fr. 10 c. ; 1 ducato = 10 carlini = 4 fr. 25 c. ^ 2 carlini 
S3 85 c. ; 1 carlino =: 10 grani = 45 c. ; 1 grano s 4V2 c- ~ The old coins 
are now rarely seen; the commonest are piastres, half- piastres , carlini 
and 2-carlini. Strangers should take care not to take 2-carlini pieces for 
francs, or carlini for 1/2 francs. 

Xoney-changera, employed by the bank for the public convenience, 
are stationed at several of the most frequented parts of the streets. Of 
these the traveller may without risk of imposition avail himself, as it is 
advisable to be well provided with small coins. 

Bankers. Baron Rothschild, Strada S.Maria in Portico 14. Ag- 
gulden and Son, at the entrance of the Villa Beale. Meuricoffre 
and Sorvillo, Largo del Castello 52 (not^ for their civility); Turner 
A Co; also most of the consuls. 

British Consul: £. Bonham Esq., Chiatamone 23. 

Newspapers, 5 c. per number, rarely cont^n much foreign intelligence, 
but may be perused with advantage by those who desire to become better 
acquainted with the language and customs of the country. The evening 
'^Italia''' is the best; the '*Popolo d'/toZta"*', >nd especially "^IlPungolo^ have 
a very extensive circulation (il pungolo = a goad for driving cattle ; '^h usci 
■•l pung" = fe uscito il Pungolo, is a call everywhere heard about 9 p. m.) 
In the morning appear the "/Vrtna", '^R(yma'\ '^ Ini^pendenW" and a number 
of others of less importance. 

Flower-girls, especially near the larger caf^s ; generally as unattractive 
as importunate. 

Bhoe-blacks, whose knocking is intended to attract the attention of 
passers-by, 5 c. 

■atchea. A box of vestas (cerini) is a desirable acquisition, as matches 
are never to be found in the rooms at hotels. 

Vendors of iced water (acquaiuoli) carry on a very animated traffic 
in summer. They are usually provided with two large tubs filled with 
snow, in which the water is cooled, and a supply of lemons etc. Iced 
water 2 c. per glass; with lemon or anisette 5 c, with amarena 10 c. — 
There are also several mineral springs in the town, containing sulphur 
and carbonic acid gas; the best known in 8. Lucia. Women and girls 
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offer a draught to passers-by (5 c). The water has a slightly medicinal 
effect, but the smell is disagreeable. 

Oarriages. The distances in lf^>les are so great, the charges are so 
moderate, and walking in the hot season is so fatiguing, that there is 
little inducement for pedestrianism. A private two-horse carr. for excur- 
sions costs 15—26 £r. per diem^ in the town 15 fr. and gratuity. They 
are to be. hired at the hotels, at S. Lucia 31 etc. The fares of the public 
▼ehicles are considerably lower: two-horse carr. per drive during the day 
1 fir., from sunset to midnight 1 fr. 60 c.j by time: 2 fr. for the first hr. 
1 fir. 50 c. for each successive hr. i at night 2 fir. 26 c. for the first, 2 fr. 
65 c. for each successive hr. — One-horse carr. (carroxzella) per drive 50, 
at night 65 c. ; by time (generally disadvantageous) : 1 fi*. 25 e. for the 
tirst, 1 fr. for each successive hr. ; at night 1 fr. 65 c. and 1 fr. 25 c. 
respectively. From midnight to sunrise double fares. In hiring by time 
any fraction above an hour is charged as V2 br. In order to avoid im- 
position the best rule to observe is to pay the strict fare and not a 
single soldo in addition. Those who are disposed to pay liberally are sure 
to be victimized. In case of disputes, application should be made to the 
nearest policeman. 

At the same time it is important that the stranger should be acquainted 
with the principal boundaries of the town: in the line of the Chiaia as 
far as the commencement of the Mergellina and beyond it as far as Virgirs 
Tomb at the entrance to the grotto of Posilipo^ towards the N.W., 6. Oen- 
naro dei Poveri (catacombs), crescent with the stairs of Capodimonte, 
farther on, S. Efremo vecchio, Albergo dei Poveri in the Str. Fori a, and 
on the sea-shore Ponte della liaddalena (beyond the Sebeto). -r For longer 
excursions, an agreement should be made with the driver beforehand. He 
should be informed of the distance and duration of the drive. In answer 
to his demand, the hirer offers what he considers a fair sum, and, if the 
driver attempts to remonstrate, quietly withdraws. This course seldom 
falls to prove satisfactory. On Sundays and holidays the fares are some- 
what higher. 

OmnibnsM afford a convenient opportunity, especially to a single tra- 
veller, of visiting the UuJeum and of making short excursions in the en- 
virons. Principal lines: A. 1. From S. Ferdinando by the Palazzo Reale 
(fare 15 c, after dusk 20 c.) every 10 min. by the Toledo to the Museum, 
and beyond it to the Albergo dei Poveri in the Str. Foria. 2. By the Strada 
di Chiaia and the Riviera di Chiaia to the Mergellina. 3. By the Toledo, 
diverging by S. Pietro Majella to the Vicaria (Palais de Justice) near Porta 
Capuana. — B. From the Largo Vittoria by the Villa Reale, every 20 min. 
(fare 20 c.) by the Strada di Chiaia and Toledo to the Museum. — C. From 
the Piazza del Municipio every V2 br. to the station (fare 20 c); also to 
Portici by Ponte della Maddalena and S. Giovanni near the Palace (fare 
40 c). In the evening and on the less firequented routes the time of 
starting sometimes depends on the number of passengers who present 
tbemselves. 

Boats. Charges vary according to circumstances. A boat with 4 rowers 
about 16 fr. per diem. Excursion to Portici with 2 rowers 6 fr. A row 
in the harbour 1 — IV2 f^- ^O' ^® first, 1 fr. for each successive hour. 

3» 
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A preTious agreement should invariably be made. Boats to the larger 
steamers see p. 30. The charges for conveying passengers to and from 
the smaller steamboats which ply in the bay only (to Sorrento, Oapri etc.) 
is 2 soldi. Those who do not give something in excess of this trifling 
sam will probably be sabjected to abuse. 

Commissionaires receive 5 fr. per diem \ for a single walk 1 fr. Those 
who are desirous of making purchases are recommended to dispense 
with their services. 

Baths. Warm 1 fr. 10 c, gratuity 10 c. , subseription-prices lower: 
*Strada della Pace, near Chiatamone; by the Hdtel de Rome in S. Lucia i 
Yico Belle Donne a Ghiaia 12. — Sea-bathing in summer beyond the 
Villa Beale. Large cabinet (preferable) 85 c. with towels, small ca- 
binet 45 c. ; fee 5 c. Regular bathers may make an arrangement with 
the proprietor to be admitted to the former at a charge of 45 c. On en- 
tering the water bathers should take care to observe the number of their 
cabinet. — The baths by S. Lucia and the Marinella cannot be recom- 
mended to strangers. 

Booksellers. Albert Detken, Largo di Palasso or del Plebiscitoj 
English and French newspapers \ guide books, maps, views, photographs \ 
information of all kinds may here be obtained; the shop is a favourite 
evening resort of the savants of Kaples^ — English Beading room , Mrs. 
Dor ant, Riviera di Ghiaia 267; French, Dufresne Strada Medina 61; 
Italian, Tempestini, Strada S. Giacomo 22. 

English Druggist: Riviera di Ghiaia 258. Here or at Detken's infor- 
mation with regard to physicians may be procured. 

Teachers of languages : H. Albert Gunnelogson , a native of Iceland, 
Vico Lungocelso 118, 2nd floor, a talented linguist, well acquainted with 
ancient and modern languages. Among others may be mentioned Messrs. 
Morhoff, Remy, v. Sommer. 

Pianoforte-manufacturers (instruments on hire): Eppler, Strada Kar- 
dones 96; Helzel, Strada S. Gaterina a Ghiaia 138; Mach, Sievers, 
Str. di Ghiaia, Pal. Francavilla. Schmidt, Bretschneider, (3hiaia. 
— Music at Detken*s, Italian atOirard^s, Largo S. Ferdinando 49, and 
at Clausetti''s, Str. S. Garlo 18. The names of some of the numerous 
music-masters may be easily ascertained. 

Photographs: Detken (see above); *Sommer A Behles, Strada 
Monte di Dio 4; *Rive, Vico Garminello a Ghiaia 40; Alinari, Strada 
8. Gaterina a Ghiaia 2; Bernoud, Toledo 256. 

Tailors: Eieper, Str. Montoliveto 61 (nearly opposite the post-office); 
Shulze, Largo S. Gaterina a Ghiaia 19; Devallier, Sir. di Ghiaia 204. 

Shoemakers: Finoja, Str. Alobardini 53—54; Burrington, Largo 
Gapello 55; De No tar is, Str. Ghiaia 189. 

Watofamakers: Lamb let. Largo S. Ferdinando ; Kieser, to the 1. 
at the colonnades near S. Francesco di Paola. 

Wares. Gloves, coral and lava ornaments may be mentioned as 
among the specialities of Xaples. — As in the rest of Italy, so also in 
Naples, those who would avoid imposition must condescend to bargain, 
success in which requires some knowledge of the language. 
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Gloves: Bossi, Toledo 179; Cremonesi, Largo S. Ferdinmdo 60 i 
Boudillon, Chiaia 198i Sangiovanni, Chiaial76; Montagna, To- 
ledo 294. 

Ferfumers; Zempt, Str. di S. Caterina6; Bellet & Co., Toledo 180*, 
Ridolfi, Largo del Va«so. 

Coral and lava omamenta: *Ac]iille Squadrille, Str. Pace 7, in the 
Palazzo 5unziate, Ist floor, entrance by the court) beantifally executed 
brooches in lava 12 fr. 50 c. *, ear-riags 10 fr. ; bracelets 2V2 ^^- ^^^ ^P' 
wards; fixed prices, but 5 per cent discount allom^ed. ^Bolten, Largo 
S. Caterina a Chiaia, Palazzo Partanna. Balzano, Largo Vittoria 10. 
Circelli, Largo Vittoria 47. Palchetti, Str. S. Caterina a Chiaia 1. 

— Defective articles, which may be purchased as specimens, are sold by 
Stef. Esposito, S. Lucia 7^— 74. 

LmtAtions of Etruscan vases and terracottas are also peculiar to Naples : 
del Vecchio, Ko. 4; Oiustiniani, 10—16 (and Str. del Gigante 20); 
Colon ese, 21, all in the Strada MarineUa. — Antiquities: Bar one, Str. 
Trinita maggiore 6, 1st floor, nearly opposite Sa. Chiara. 

Theatres. The representations usually commence about 8 and last till 
nearly midnight. *S. Carlo (p. 50) one of the largest theatres in Europe, 
and celebrated in the annals of Italian music, contains 6 tiers of boxes, 
32 in each. Operas and baUet only. Parterre (pit) 2 fr. 60 c. (arm-chair 
6 fr.); boxes, 1st tier (parterre) 32 fr., 2nd tier 40 fr., 3rd 26 fr. , the 
others at lower prices. — Fondo, in the Str. del Molo, dramas and 
comedies. Pit 1 fr. (arm-chair 2 fr. 50 c); boxes, Ist tier '15 fr. , 2nd 
tier 20 fr. etc — Fiorentini, in the street of that name. Dramas. Pit 
1 fr. 40; boxes, Ist tier 11 fr. 75 c, 2nd tier 12 fr. 75 c. etc. — Teatro 
n u o V , Strada nuova. Comic operas. Pit 1 fr. ; boxes 7 fr., 8 fr. 50 c. etc. 

— Fenic6 Goldoni, Qiardino dTnvemo, at the entrance of the Villa 
Beale. Opera, ballet etc. — San Carlino, Largo di Castello, where the 
visitor may become acquainted with "Pulcinella", the "Judy'* of the Nea- 
politans, to whom she affords a boundless source of amusement. These 
representations (twice daily) are said to derive their origin from the an- 
cient Oscan comedy of Atella. Those who have some knowledge of the 
Neapolitan dialect will find them not beneath their notice. Pit 85 c. ; 
boxes 6 fr. 40 c. and 5 fr. 10 c. — Teatro Partenope, similar to the 
last, Largo delle Pigne. 

National and religious festivals. These are inseparably connected, 
and, though inferior in magnificence to the church-festivals of Rome , ex- 
hibit the most joyous and animated phase of Neapolitan life. The prin- 
cipal pilgrimages take place in summer. The carriages are decked with 
wreaths and banners; tambourines and lungs are plied most lustily; the 
horses, especially in the Chiaia, are driven at a furious pace. The poli- 
litical changes of the last few years have deprived many of these festivals 
of their former significance ; the more important, however, are still extremely 
interesting. 

The FeatiTal of the Yergine di Piodigrotta, a small church at the Po- 
silipo, near the entrance of the grotto, is the greatest of all, and is said 
to have been instituted by Charles III. to commemorate the victory he 
gained over the Austrians at Velletri in 1744. On Sept. 8th, the following 
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year, a great review took place, the court drove to the church , amid the 
acclamations of the people, to celehrate the religious portion of the cere- 
mony, after which the Villa Reale was thrown open to the public, where 
thausands of people spent the remainder of the day and night in the most 
boisterous merriment. — At the present day music, songs and the cele- 
brated Tarantella dance constitute the principal entertainments, which are 
indulged in still more unrestrainedly at Whitsuntide in the vicinity of the 
shrine of the Madonna di Monte Vergine near AvelUnOy not far from Naples. 
The latter festival is prolonged during three days , when the surrounding 
population assembles from all quarters in carriages and on foot, tricked 
out in all the magnificence they can command. The Neapolitans then re- 
turn to the town by Nola in a procession which vies with those of the 
Bacchanalians of old. On the following day they proceed to celebrate the 
festival of the Madonna deir Arco, 6 H. from Naples, at the foot of Monte 
Somma, from which they again return in procession in the most exube- 
rant spirits. A similar scene of popular rejoicing takes place on Aug. 15th, 
at the feast of Capodimonte. Other festivities are celebrated at Christmas, 
on which occasion the bagpipers (zampagnari) of the Abruzzi perform their 
sweetest strains before the images of the Virgin, and mangers (presipi) in 
the churches form the principal feature of tableaux of the Holy Family. 
At Easter, on Ascension-day ," at the festival of the Madonna di Scafati 
(near Pompeii) , and those of Corpus Christi (Fete de Dieu) , St. Antony, 
when the cattle are blessed , and especially of S. Januarius in May and 
September,, similar characteristic scenes may be witnessed, although on 
these occasions the ceremonies partake more of a religious nature. 

The Festival of the Oonstitution (la festa dello Statuto)^ of more recent 
origin, is celebrated on the first Sunday of June throughout the entire 
Italian dominions. In the forenoon military parade: the garrison consisting 
of the 6)ite troops (3 grenadier regiments, 1 batallion of Bersaglieri , maT 
rines, carabineers and several squadrons of '^guides'" and artillery) are 
drawn up in the Piazza del Plebiscito, and the National Guard along the 
Toledo as far as S. Carlo air Arena. In front of S. Francesco mass is 
celebrated, accompanied by the thunder of the guns from the vessels of 
war and the harbour-batteries. Concerts take place at different places in 
the evening, and fireworks are displayed, especially at the Villa Reale. 
The Garibaldi hymn invariably elicits the wildest applause. 

The Tombola ^ the celebration of which is previously announced by 
placards, is held in the Piazza del Municipio and attracts a large concourse 
of spectators. 

Post and Telagraph-o£fiee in the Palazzo Gravina, Strada Montoliveto. 
Letter-boxes in different parts of the town are destined for the reception 
of letters prepaid or otherwise. Postage stamps may be purchased at the 
tobacco shops. Other post-offices are in the Largo S. Caterina a Chiaia 
and 8. Carlo air Arena, Str. Foria. The office for the diligences to Foggia 
(p. 183), Pescara (p. 185), Benevento (p. 18), Gaeta (p. 25), Reggio in Ca- 
labria (R. 16) and Potenza CEL. 15) is at the general post-office. 

Bailways. There are two stations, both in the Str. fuori porta No- 
lana^ that of the Roman railway some distance beyond the station for 
Castellamare and Salerno. A large central station is in progress of con- 
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struction. ▲. To Rome a direct train at 10 . 10 a. m. in 8 hrs. , another in 
13 fars. , incl. 3 bra. halt at Ceprano , starts at 6 a. m. (see p. 1). The 
office at Sa. Brigida 15 undertakes to transmit luggage to the station. To 
Jsotetta, on the frontier 3, to Ccuerta and Capua 7, to Mia and Santeverino 
4 trains daily. — B. To PorUciy Torre del Oreco and Torre Jnnunziaia 14, 
to Castellamare 9, to Pompeii^ Eboli and Salerno 5 trains daily. In winter 
the number of trains is diminished. For the journey to Rome passports 
should be furnished with the visa of the consul. 

BteamboatB. Most of the offices are situated on the harboujr , Str. Pi- 
liero. Fares including provisions: Civitavecchia, 1st cl. 54, 2nd cl. 41 ir. ; 
Leghorn 89 or 64 fr. ^ Genoa 120 or 86 fr. \ Marseille 181 or 128 fr. ; Messina 
•or Palermo 38V2 or 221/2 fr- (in addition to this last fare 41/2 fr. are added 
for provisions). The Vapori Postali Italiani of the Company Peirano d'Anno- 
varo A Co.^ Str. Piliero 33 , start daily at 7 p. m. for Leghorn and Genoa, 
which they reach in 28 — 32 hrs., incl. a stoppage of 2—4 hrs. at Leghorn; 
onee weekly to Messina, Catania and thence to Corfu, Brindisi, and An- 
cona, touching at the principal harbours on the coast. — Messageries Im' 
p4riale» (preferable to all the other companies), Strada Molo 23, every Sun- 
day evening direct to Messina , in communication with Oriental steamers s 
■every Tuesday afternoon by Civitavecchia and Leghorn (Genoa is no longer 
a station) to Marseilles. — Vessels of the French companies Valery Frires 
^t Cie.^ Piliero 17, and Marc Fraistinet P^e et FiU^ Piliero 3, start twice 
weekly for Civitavecchia, Leghorn, Genoa and Marseilles. These com- 
panies convey passengers at 1/4*1* or even Vsrd less (according to previous 
bargain) than the fares above mentioned , but the voyages are tedious as 
the vessels are employed chiefly for goods traffic, frequently stopping during 
the greater part of the day to unload at the different ports and proceeding 
on their voyage at night. — Comp. di Navigazione a vapore delle due Sicilie^ 
Str. Piliero 21 , every Saturday via Civitavecchia direct to Marseilles in 
48 hrs. — Vapori Siciliani Comp. Florio (chief office at Palermo; the stea- 
mers "Ind^pendance" and "Archimfede" to be avoided), Str. Piliero 5, three 
times weekly to Palermo direct, and twice weekly to Reggio, Messina and 
Catania, touching alternately at different harbours on each voyage, and once 
weekly in correspondence with a steamer for Malta. — Vapori Italiani Comp, 
Rubatino & Cie.^ Str. Piliero 5, twice monthly to Genoa in 4 days. — Em- 
barcation of each passenger 1 fr. incl. luggage, comp. p. 30. 

English Chnrch in the Str. S. Pasquale, at the back of the Str. di Chiaia, 
on the site presented to the Elnglish residents by Garibaldi when dictator 
in 1860. Pretbyierian service at the Palazso Chiatamone 5. 

Naples, the most populous city in Italy, containing nearly 
half a million Inhabitants, is almost without a rival for the beauty 
of its situation. The magnificent bay has from the most ancient 
times heen the ohject of enthusiastic admiration, and it is annu- 
ally yisited by thousands of strangers in quest of enjoyment or 
health. In historical interest this portion of the Italia* penin- 
sula is remarkably deficient. Nature, it would appear, has so 
bountifully lavished her gifts on this favoured spot, that the energy 
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and strength of the most powerful nations have invariably suc^ 
cumbed to its alluring influence. Greeks, Oscans, Romans, Goths, 
Byzantines, Normans, Germans and Spaniards have in succession 
been masters of the place ; yet it has never attained even a tran- 
sient reputation in the annals of politics, art or literature. Those 
who have witnessed in Florence the focus of the Italian renals- 
sance, in Rome the metropolis of a bygone age, in Venice and 
Genoa, and even in Pisa and Siena, the splendour of mediseval 
republics, cannot but experience a feehng of profound disappoint- 
ment on beholding Naples. The dearth of handsome buildings 
and works of art creates a void, for which the magnificent dis- 
covery of Herculaneum and Pompeii with their matchless trea- 
sures of antiquity alone in some measure compensates. The do- 
mestic architecture of Naples, the narrow, dingy streets, the high, 
confined and badly constructed houses with balconies in front 
of every window and flat roofs are far from attractive. The never^ 
ceasing noise, the interminable rattling of wheels at all hours 
of the day and night, the cracking of whips, braying of donkeys 
and shrill shouting of hawkers render Naples extremely distasteful, 
especially to those whose stay is limited. To these annoyances 
are added the insolent importunities of drivers, guides, street- 
vendors, beggars etc., who often combine the most cringing manners 
vrith the grossest attempts at extortion. In justice, however, be 
it said that of late years there has been some slight improTO- 
ment in these respects. 

With respect to the duration of the visitor's stay it is difli- 
cult to ofl'er a suggestion; the taste and inclination of the indi' 
vidual must here more than in almost any other locality decide 
that question. Suffice is to observe that within a period of 
10 days all the most interesting points may be visited, whilst 
many months may be delightfully spent in exploring the incom- 
parable beauties of the environs. Where time is limited, it should 
be devoted almost exclusively to the latter, as the town contains 
few objects of interest with the exception of the Museum and 
one or two of the churches. ThosV to whom the town is insup- 
portably distasteful may succeed in obtaining accommodation in 
the vicinity. The most agreeable season at Naples is spring and 
the early part of summer, when the freshness of the vegetation 
imparts a most fascinating charm to the scenery. March is occa- 
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sionally a pleasant month, but winter shonld never be the season 
selected, for in few places is bad weather a greater trial of pa- 
tience than at Naples. In hot summers it is the pleasantest of 
all the Italian capitals. About 10 a. m. a cool sea-breeze gene- 
rally rises, tempering the parched atmosphere with a grateful 
freshness* 

Hiitorjr, Literature and Art. 

The former kingdom of Naples or the Two Sicilies embraced the an- 
cient tribes of the Volsci^ Samnite*^ Oscans, Campaniana^ ApuUans^ Lucaniana^ 
Calabrians^ Bruttians^ Sieulians^nd a number of others of less importance, 
all of whom were characterized by the most marked peculiarities of lan- 
guage, custom and political constitution. Qn the S. and S.W. coast, and 
especially in Sicily, Greek colonists, settled in such numbers that the 8. 
portion of the Italian peninsula received the name of Magna Oraeeia. After 
the war against Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, in the 3rd cent, before Christ, 
the Romans became masters of the land, but the Greek language and cus- 
toms continued to predominate until an advanced period in the Christian 
era. That this was the case in the time of the early emperors has been 
distinctly proved by the character of the antiquities of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. After the fall of the Western Empire this district was occupied 
by Ostrogoths and Lombarda^ then by Romana from the E. Empire, who 
in their turn were constantly harassed by Arabian bands which attacked 
them by sea, and Anally succumbed in the 11th cent, to the Norman settlers. 
The Hohenataufen family next held the country from 1194 to 1254. In 1265 
CTtarlea of Anjou gained possession of Naples and established his dominion, 
which, secured by the cruel execution in 1268 of Conradin, the lawful 
heir, but reduced in extent 'by the Sicilian Vesper, May 30th, 1282, soon 
declined in consequence of the crimes and degeneracy of the royal family 
and disastrous wars with Sicily, then in the possession of the Arragons. 
Charlea VIII. of Frame, as heir of the Anjou family, undertook a cam- 
paign against Naples and gained possession of the kingdom in a few days 
but was unable to maintain it. His successor Louis XII. allied himself 
with Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain with a view to conquer Naples, but 
in consequence of dissensions was compelled to abandon his enterprise 
after the victory of Gonaaivo da Cordova on the Liris. Naples, like Sicily 
and Sardinia then yielded to the power of Spain which maintained her 
dominion till 1713. Oonaalvo da Cordova was the first of the series of 
Spanish viceroys , many of whom , such as Don Pietro di Toledo under 
Charles V., contributed greatly to promote flie welfare of the country. 
The rule of others, especially during the 17th eent., was such as to occa- 
sion universal distress and dissatisfaction, a manifestation of which was 
the insurrection under Masaniello at Naples in 1647. At the i>eace of Ut- 
recht in 1713 Philip V. of Spain, of the house of Bourbon, ceded Naples 
and Sicily to the house of Hapsburg, but after prolonged conflicts they 
reverted to his son Charles, under the name of the ^Kingdom of the Two 
Sieiliea''\ Notwithstanding the revolution of 1798—1806, the Bourbons con- 
tinued to reign at Naples, until Napoleon I. created his brother Joseph king 
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of :Kaple8 , who was succeeded in 1806 (to 1815) by his brother-in-law 
Joachim Murat. In June, 1815, king FjBrdinand, who with the aid of the 
English had meanwhile maintained his ground in Sicily, returned to Xaples, 
and in his person the Bourbon dynasty was restored. The following Oc- 
tober, Joachim Murat ventured to land at Pizzo in Calabria, but was cap- 
tured, tried by court-martial and shot, Oct. 15, 1815. Popular dissatis- 
faction, however, still continued, and in 1820 a rebellion broke out in 
Italy and Sicily, which was speedily quelled by the Austrians under Fri- 
mont in 1821, who occupied the country till 1^27, Sing Ferdinand I. was 
succeeded in 1825 by his eldest son Francis /., and the latter in 1890 by 
Ferdinand II. ^ whose reign was characterized by an uninterrupted succes- 
sion of internal struggles, partly in I^aplei^ and partly in Sicily, especially 
subsequently to 1848. When in the spring of 1859 the war between Sar- 
dinia and Austria broke out in K. Italy, which by the peace of Villafranca 
would have entirely changed the internal condition of Italy, Ferdinand U. 
died, and his son Francis II. (married to the Princess Mary of Bavaria) 
was compelled toyield to the storm which burst forth afresh. On May Uth, 
1860, Joseph Garibaldi landed at Marsala with a band of volunteers, cap- 
tured Palermo May Slst, was appointed dictator, crossed on Aug. 19th to 
Eeggio and on Sept. 7th entered Naples where he proclaimed Victor Em- 
manuel of Sardinia king of Italy. On Oct. Isl Francis II. was defeated at 
the battle of Voltumo, was then besieged at Gaeta from November 1860 
to February 1861, compelled to surrender and retire to Rome. 

In a land, whose history, like its volcanic soil, has been chequered 
by a long succession of internal struggles, and where so different and so 
many nations have ruled, repose and the development of civilisation must 
necessarily be of slow attainment. It roust, however, be admitted that 
the present government has adopted a wise course in endeavouring to 
raise the standard of national education, in energetically suppressing the 
brigandage in the provinces, and the Camorra and . gangs of thieves in the 
city, and in introducing a number of reforms weH adapted to ameliorate 
the condition of this degenerate nation^ But, whoever be the opinion 
one forms with respect to the people, no one can deny the surpassing love- 
liness of the country and the transcendant interest of its antiquities. 
The bay of Naples with the islands of Ischia and Capri, Vesuvius and the 
long forgotten Herculaneum and Pompeii, the temples of Psestum, Mt. 
^tna in Sicily and its environs as far as Qatania, Taormina and Messina, 
the situation of Palermo, Segesta and Agrigentum with their Greek temples 
— all combine to exercise a fascination on the mind and feelings, such 
as perhaps no other land in the world is capable of producing. 

At Naples, the capital of this district, the population consists of the 
most heterogeneous elements ; but in that of the provinces, and especially 
of the mountainous tracts and the islands, traits of character and peculiar- 
ities of habits and costume may stall -be observed which mark them as 
the scions of the ancient warlike Marsiana and Samnites, the Lucanians, 
Bruttlans and Greeks. 

The history of the city of ^faphs extends back to a very remote age. 
Its origin and name are Greek. About the year B. C. 1056 Cohans from 
Chalcis in EnboM. founded the colony of Kyme^ Lat. Oumae , on a rocky 
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eminenee in the bay of Puteoli, which soon becaone a powerful and pros- 
peroufl commercial town. From Cumae the colony of Phaleron or Parthe- 
nope (named after the grave of the Syren of that name, Plin. H. N. III. 5) 
appears to have emanated at a very early period and to have been at va- 
rious times reinforced by immigrants from Greece, who founded' the Ifea- 
polu (or new city), whilst Parthenope, thej[>o^on erected by the original 
colonists, was termed PalcieppolU (ol^fccity), atiistinction which was main- 
tained till the conquest j0rl'lll8eoj)oU8 by the* Romans, B.C. 326. Since 
tiiat period Naples remaint!^ faithftil to Rome, both in the wars against 
Pyrrhus and against Hannibal, and on account of the beauty of its situa- 
tion soon became a favoi^rite residence of the great of Rome. LucuUus 
possessed gardens there 9b th«, Posilipo and the hill of Pizzofalcone, 
-where, A. D. 476, Romulus Ai^ustuHis , the last f^ble emperor of the 
"Western Empire, breathed his -last.* Augustus frequently resided at Naples, 
■and here Virgil composed much of his m/tat beautiful pfij^try. After the 
fall of Rome, under the Ostrogoths , .Greeks^, Lombards and Saracens 
who came over from Sicily, and subseqi*entl^ under ,*he sway of Nor- 
mans, Germans, Frenchmen and Spa^feird[^i«^s Wel]^ as throughout all the 
vicissitudes of t^ present century, the" cite' nas steadily increased in size 
and importance and maintained its reputation as oqc of the most attrac- 
tive spots in the world. Those princes to whom Naples is most indebted 
■were Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen, the founder of the university, Charles I. 
of Aigou, the viceroy Pedro de Toledo and finally Murat. 

The national characteristic is still, as it ever has been, love of the 
pleasure qf the moment. The Neapolitans ^e at once the most joyoun 
and the most careless , the most indolent and the most squalid of the 
human race. Nothing appears capable of permanently depressing the 
buoyancy of their spirits. If they ever indulge in melancholy, its duration 
is exceedingly brief. At the present day not a trace is to be observed 
of the political tempest which so long hovered over their, city. 

Literature^ under Frederick II. of Hohenstaufen, began feebly to develop 
itself, but was speedily nipped in the bud. With the exception of Ciullo 
cTAlcam^^ a poet of some reputation at the court of Frederick II. at Pa- 
lermo, not a single name deserves mention. The same monarch was also 
a patron of architecture and music. In the art of medicine the school, 
founded by the Normans at Salerno in 1150, afteirwards attained conside- 
rable importance. During many subsequent centuries a profound intellec- 
tual gloom pervaded the land, ever and anon illumined by a few illustrious 
names, as Thomas Aqmnas^ the philosophers Giordano Bruno^ Campanella, 
Oiambatista Feco, the naturalist Porta and the historians Pietro Oiannone 
(Storia di Napoli, down to the Spanish war of succession) and Colletta 
(Storia del Reame di Napoli, 1734—1825). 

The progress of art at Naples has been somewhat less insignificant. 
To its high state of perfection in ancient timfis Psestum and , above all, 
Herculaneum and Pompeii bear ample testimony. The mediaeval Norman 
period, under Arabian and Byzantine influence, has produced works of 
architecture and sculpture which are b^r no means destitute of a peculiar 
merit. The appearance of Oiotto at Naples was the means of effecting a 
salutary revival of the ^ictorical art in the 13th and 14th centaries. In the 
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15tli cent. Golantonio del Fiore (1350— -1444), Antonio SolariOy sumamed Lo 
Zingaro (1382—1455), and later JSiivestro de* Buoni manifested a decided 
tendency to the realism of the Dntch school. In the 16th cent. Raphael''s 
influence extended even to Naples, as is apparent from the works oi Andrea 
Sabbatini of Salerno (1480— 1545) among others. In the 17th cent, the Nea- 
politan school of painting with its pre-Raphaelite style presented a marked 
contrast to the classical tendency $f Ouido Meni and Domenichino^ thus 
BelitariOy Lorenzo^ Giuseppe Ribera (Spagnoletto) «nd Caraecinolo. The school 
of Spagnoletto produced Aniello Falcone^ the painter of battle-scenes and 
the talented landscape painter Salvator Roaa (1615 — 1673). Then follow 
the mannerists Luca Giordano (1632—1706), Francesco iSoKwiena (1657— 1747) etc. 

In 2iu$ic Naples incontesUbly ^deserves the credit of having brought 
the secular and op^atic styles Xo a higlr^tate of perfection. The modem 
opera originated witH Alessandro Scarlatti (^658 — 1725). He was succeeded 
by Mccolo Poffora (1687—1767) and Leonardo Leo (1694—1743)', the first 
master who made counter-point his foundation, a step which was followed 
up by Francesco Durante (1693^ 17§5), director of the Conservatorio, and 
his pupils Leonardo Vinci ^ GSi^anm Vattista Pergo^se if7i0—i7d&\ the young 
and talented originator of the Stabat Mater), Niccola i'fccint, Sacchini^ Jo- 
melli etc. Naples has since then enjoyed the reputation of being the first 
school of music in the world , whence in the 18th cent, emanated Dome- 
nieo Amarosa and Giovanni Paesiello^ and, influenced by the mighty genius 
of Gluck and Mozart, the first composers of the grand opera, TW/^a, Gug- 
lielmiy Forananti and the grave Niccolo Zingarelli (1752—1837), director of 
the Conservatorio. The most celebrated names of the 19th cent, are Ao«- 
siniy Bellini and Mercadant«. 

**Vedi Napoli e poi morir 
The city of Naples lies on the N. side of the bay, which ex- 
tends for a distance of 32 — 37 M. from the Capo di Miaeno, its 
N. W. boundary, to the Punta delta Campanellay its S. E. limit, 
and is separated from the open sea by the islands of Procida and 
Jschia towards the N. and Capri towards the S. The S. E. side con- 
sists ef MonU Saniangelo, a buttress of the Apennines, 10,000 ft. 
in height; its geological formation is similar to that of Capri, 
with which a rocky ridge connected it. At its base lie the villages 
of Mai8a Lubrenae, SorrentOj Vico Equense and Castellamare near 
the ancient Stdbiae which was overwhelmed by an eruption. The 
other sides of the bay are enclosed by the Campanian plain, the 
surface of which has undergone numerous changes in consequence 
of volcanic agency. Between the chain of Santangelo and the 
hilly district N. of Naples, in the middle of the plain rises Mount 
Vesuvius , separating it ii^to two distinct districts , of which the 
S. is intersected by the river* 5amo, that to the N. by the Sebeto. 
The plain, as well as the slopes of Vesuvius itself, is luxuriantly 
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fertile and one of the most densely populated districts in the 
world. In the direction of Castellamare and beyond the Sarno 
•are situated the Rums of Pompeii ^ and, among numerous other 
villages, the populous Torre del Annunsiaiaf Torre del Oreco, Be- 
Mna on the side of the xuined Herculaneum, and Portici, The 
N. W. side of the bay l^s for ages been the scene of powerful 
Tolcanic agency. Naples, which extends £. towards the plain, 
nearly to the Sebeto, is in a great measure situated on a slight 
Yolcanic eminence. This is identical with the Campi PhUgrcieiy 
80 frequently mentioned by the ancients, whioh extended from 
Naples to Cum a. They commence with the hills of the Madonna 
del PiantOy CapOdicbino and Miradois towards the 'E. and con- 
tinue in those of CapodimonU, ScuiUlo and 8. Eremo as far as 
Pitzofalcone and Castdl deW Ovo, and beyond these to Vomero 
and the . eminence of PosiUpo* Tufa , mingled with fragments of 
lava, trachyte, pumice-stone etc., is everywhere observed. Mineral 
springs and gaseous exhalations testify to the volcanic nature of 
the district. The chain of Posilipo, separating the buy from that 
of Pozzuoli, is prolonged under the sea to the small island of 
Niaitay an extinct crater. Farther inland are situated the craters 
of Logo d'Agnano, Aitroni and Solfatara, On a promontory lies 
the town of Poxtuoli; farther along the coast rises the volcanic 
M. NuovOy then the Logo Luerino with the ruins of Baiae^ behind 
which is the crater of Logo Avemo and the site of ancient Cumae, 
Finally towards the S. the Logo Fusaro and the hill of Misenum 
with the Mare Morto and Porto Miaeno. This range is connected 
with the pre-eminently volcanic islands of Procidoy Vivara and 
the more important Jachia with the extinct volcano Epomeo. 

Naples, situated in the latitude of 40^ 52', has a mean tem- 
perature of 60^ — 63^ Faht., the extreme heat of summer rarely 
attaining to 100 <) and the extreme cold of winter being 28^. 
The highest summer temperature, about 90 o, usually prevails 
between June 22nd and Aug. 22nd, the greatest cold, about 30 o, 
between Dec. 12th and March 20th. From October to March 
S. winds are the most prevalent and are accompanied by rain, 
from April to September N. or N.E. winds, during which the 
weather is generally bright and cloudless. Autumn and winter 
are the rainy seasons ; the summer drought Is extremely prejudicial 
to the vegetation. Fogs are rare, hail occasionally falls in violent 
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showers of very brief duration, snow almost unknown. Spring- 
water is neither ahnndant nor good. The ancients accordingly 
constructed aqueducts for the supply of the inhabitants, or em- 
ployed reservoirs, as is the case at the present day. 

The city lies at the base of and M| the slopes of several 
slight eminences, rising amphitheatre -like from the sea. It is 
divided into two unequal portions by the projecting angle of 
Capodimonte, S. Elmo and Pizzofalcone , which terminates in the 
narrow ridge surmounted by the Castell deir Ovo. From Gapodi- 
monte E. towards * the Sebeto lies the greater and most ancient- 
part of Naples, intersected from N. to S. by ^e Toledo, the 
principal street which is continued towards the N. in the StrcuUx 
nuova di Capodimonte, From either side of this street diverge 
innumerable smaller streets and lanes, which in their turn are 
intersected, though rarely by streets of Importance, as near the 
Museum by the Piazta delle Pigne which terminates in the Porta 
S. Gennaro and the streets 8. Carlo aW Arena and Foria to the 
r. ; then the Strada d/t* 7W6una{i, leading to the Tribunal! and 
the Porta Capuana; and the Strada 8. Trinith and 8. Biagio de' Librai, 
leading to the Porta Nolana and thence to the railway station. 
Towards the sea the Toledo is terminated by the square in front 
of the palace (Largo del Palazzo Reale or del Plebiscite, enclosed 
by the Church of S. Francesco di Paola on one side and the 
Gastel Nuovo on the other, contiguous to which are the arsenal i 

and government harbour, then the pier (Molo Grande) with the 
lighthouse at the extremity. E. from ^e Molo Grande as far as 
the Castel del Carmine extends the harbour, a scene of the ut- 
most animation, especially on the E. side, in the direction of the 
old market-place (Largo del Mercato) and the Porta del Carmine 
which lie on the way between the station and harbour. The bu- 
siness quarter of the city E. of the Toledo, extending to the 
station and to the harbour, embraces at the same time the greater 
part of ancient Naples, whilst the strangers' quarter and that 
occupied by the less actively engaged classes lie to the W. of 
the Toledo. W. of S. Elmo and Pizzofalcone, in a slight curve, 
extends the narrow and modem quarter known as La Chiaia, 
preferable to all other situations on account of the openess of 
the situation, ^shness of the air, and beauty of the view. The 
broad Riviera di Chiaia skirts the sea, bounded on the N. by 
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handsome buildings and on the S. by the grounds of the YiUa 
Beale. The animated Stfoda di Chiaia, tenninating near the pa- 
lace, connects this part of the town with the Toledo. A second 
street, still unfinished, which bids fair to be the handsomest in 
Naples (il Gorso Yittorio Emannele) leads from the Strada Inf^as- 
cata to the 1. by the Museum, passes by the hills below S. Elmo 
and terminates near the church of Piedigrotta, thus enclosing the 
"W. half of the city. It is about IVs H. in length and affords 
a series of charming >riew8. Adjacent to the Chiaia are the quarters 
of Piedigrotta and Mergellina on the W. From the former Pozzuoli 
is reached by the Grotta di Posilipo. The Mergellina, on the 
other hand, continues to skirt the sea, along the slope of the 
Posilipo as far as its termination, and contains numerous delight- 
ful villas. 

The length of Naples from the Mergellina to the barracks at 
the mouth of the Sebeto is 3 M., the breadth from Gapodimonte 
to the Gastell dell' Ovo 2^/4 M. It contains upwards of 1300 streets 
and lanes, since 1840 lighted with gas, well paved, except as 
regards accommodation for foot-passengers. The squares are 
termed Larghi (the old names, such as Largo del Palazzo Reale 
and del Gastello, are more familiar to drivers, porters etc. than 
the new official nomenclature, Piazza del Plebiscite and del Mnni- 
cipio); the principal streets Sirade, cross-streets Vicchiy the hilly 
and to carriages often inaccessible lanes connecting the different 
quarters of the town, Calate ot ScdUe; when so precipitous as 
to require steps, Oradoni, 

Antiquities of the Grnco-Roman period are far from numerous 
in the city itself. Of medinval architecture, however, in addition 
to the churches, 5 forts (Gastello S. Elmo, dell* Ovo, Nuovo, del 
Carmine, Gapuano) and 2 gates (Porta del Carmine and Capuana) 
are still in existence. The town has on the whole a modem 
aspect. The population is densely crowded, and it is aow the 
anxious endeavour of the authorities to remedy the physical and 
moral evils thereby occasioned, by the construction of new and 
commodious dwellings. 

The following description of the objects of interests is arranged 
in the topographical order in which strangers are most likely to 
visit them; but those whose stay is brief are again reminded that 
as Uttle time as possible should be devoted to the town itself. 
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The Largo deUa ViUona (PI. 26) in ftont of the Villa Beale, 
adorned with trees and a fountain, may be regarded as the central 
point of the strangers' quarter. Thence, skirting the sea towards 
the E.) an aventie soon leads to the CfUatamofUj a row of hand- 
some houses and hotels at the base, of the Fixsofalcontf an over- 
hanging rock. On the opposite side to the r. lies the 

Castello dell' Ovo, so called from its oval shape, rising firom 
the small island which Pliny (H. N. III. 6) calls MegcurU, and now 
connected with the main land by a long breakwater. Jt is erro- 
neously regarded by some as the palace of Lucullus, which was 
situated on the hill of Pizzofalcone. William I. erected the fort 
in 1154, and Frederick II. entrusted the construction of the edi- 
fice to Nicola Pisano. Charles I. enlarged the castle and frequently 
resided there. Robert the Wise (1309) caused the chapel to be 
adorned with frescoes by OioUo and superintended the work in per- 
son, but of these no trace is left. Here Charles III. of Durazzo 
(1381) kept queen Johanna I. prisoner and was himself besieged. 
In 1495 Charles YIII. of France captured the castle, which und^r 
Ferdinand II. was dismantled. It now possesses bastions and out- 
works, and is chiefly employed as a prison. 

The road between Pizzofalcone and the Castell d'Ovo, passing 
a small garden (closed), the property of the crown, leads to 8. LuciOf 
formerly a dirty street, but in 1846 enlarged and improved, so 
as to form a broad., and pleasant quay. Scenes of Neapolitan 
life may here be witnessed in perfection. The female members 
of the community work chiefly in the open air, go through their 
toilette and perform divers acts of devotion to their children un- 
pleasing to the English eye, regardless of public gaze. In warm 
weather the children are usually in a state of more then semi- 
nudity. On the side next the sea the oyster-stalls are established, 
where sea-urchins, crabs and other delicacies so expressively termed 
fruUi di mare by the Neapolitans are also sold. The focus of 
this animated scene, however, is on the promontory below, which 
Is reached by a flight of steps and is adorned with a fountain 
with representations by Domenico d^Auria and Oiovanni da Nola. 
On fine summer evenings, especially on Sundays, this spot is 
densely crowded , and presents a highly characteristic, picture of 
Neapolitan life. There is also an Osteria here and the favourite 
sulphureous spring (p. 34). 
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At the extremity of S. Lucia the Strada del Qigante is ascended 
to the 1.; on the r. side the trayeller looks down on the stores 
of cannon and ammunition in the courts of the arsenal, which is 
connected with the Gastello Nuoyo and occupies the entire space 
between S. Lucia and the public harbour. 

In a straight direction is seen Fort S. Elmo, rising above the 
town^ and a few steps farther the finest square in Naples is reached. 

The Largo del Pala%zo Realey since 1860 termed Fiatxa del 
FlebiseUOj assumed its present aspect in 1610, after the demolition 
of four monasteries. 

To the r. is the Royal Palace, opposite is the Foresteria, a public 
building, On the other side the palace of the prince of Salerno, 
and on the fourth side, which forms a semi-circle, the church of 
8. Francesco with its dome and arcades. The equestrian statues 
in the square are those of Charles III. and Ferdinand I. of Bour- 
bon, the two horses and the statue of Charles by CanovOf that 
of Ferdinand, in a Roman toga, by CocVi, 

8. Franoesoo di Paola (PI. 48) , an imitation of the Pantheon 

at Rome was constructed by Ferdinand I. from designs by Bianchi 

di Lugano in 1817—31. 

The Ionic vestibule is supported by 6 columDs and two buttresses. 
The interior contains 30 Corinthian columns of nvarble from Mondragone 
which support the dome. The high altar, transferred hither from the church 
of the Apostles, is entirely inlaid with jasper and lapis lasuli^ the two 
pillar» at the sides are of rare Egyptian breccia from S. Severino. The 
tribune above is for the reception of the royal- family. The statues and 
pictures are by modern mastesSi To the 1. of the entrance St. Athanasius 
by Angela Salaro; Death of Joseph, Camillo Ouerra of Kaplesj St. Augustin, 
a statue by Tommaso ArtMud ofl^aples; Madonna della</oncezione, Casparo 
Landi; St. Mark, a statue hy Fdbrit of Venice; St. Nicholas, ^atote Carta 
of Sicily i St. John , Tenerani. In the choir : St. Francis de f aula resus* 
citating a youth, Camuceini; St. Matthew, a statue hj FinelU; Last Com- 
munion of St. Francis of Castile, JPietro Benvenuti of- Florence^ St. Luke, a 
statue by Antonio Cali of Sicily \ St. Ambrose, by Tito Angelini of Naples y 
Death of St. Andrea da Avellino, Tommaso de VivO; St. Chrysostom, a statue 
by Oennaro Cali. 

PalasBQ Beale- (PI. 21), the royal palace, adjoining the Castello 
Nuovo, in the Largo del Palazzo, erected from a design by the 
celebrated Domenico Fontana, was commenced in 1600 under 
the viceroy Count de Lemos , burned down in 1837 and shortly 
afterwards (1841) restored. The facade , 520 ft. in length , ex- 
hibits in its three stories the combined Doric and Ionic styles ; 
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most of the arches of the basement, however, are filled np with 
masonry for the sake of increasing the strength of the building. 

The magnificent staircase in the interior, adorned at the foot 
with statues of the Ebro and Tagus, was constructed in 1651. 
The state-rooms contain numerous modem pictures. [Visitors 
desirous of inspecting the interior apply to the porter, who con- 
ducts them (30 — 50 c.) to the office of the Intendant in the 
palace, where they receive a card of admission (also for the other 
palaces of Capodimonte, Caserta, Quisisana). Attendant's fee 1 fr.]. 

The visitor is first conducted to the garden -terrace, which 
affords- a fine view of the harbour and the arsenal immediately 
below. In the centre a handsome marble table. Then to the 
apartments in the interior. The pictures which they contain are 
for ihe most part of no great artistic value. 1st antechamber: 
Holy Family, Spagnoletto ; 2nd anfechamb. : Jesus among the 
scribes, Caravagffio; Charity, Schidone. The *Throne-room has 
the usual display of crimson velvet and gilding. The embroi- 
dery was worked at the extensive poor-house in 1818. The 
basreliefs represent the different provinces of the kingdom. Then 
a gallery containing handsome Sftvres vases. 5th Room: China 
table from Russia, a gift of the emp. Nicholas; Orpheus, Nuptials 
of St. Catharine, both by Caravaggio. 6th R. : a beautiful writing- 
table, presented by the city of Naples; Dante and Virgil, De 
VivrCj^ Leonardo da Vinci parting with *'The Last Supper", Po' 
desta. 7th R. : Embassy to Alphonso of Spain, Belisario; Lot 
and his daughters , by the same. 8th R. : Prodigal Son , Cala- 
hrese. 9th R. : Joseph, Schidone. 10th R.: Cain and Abel, De Ft vre; 
portrait, ascribed to Titian. 11th R.: Orpheus, Andrea Vaccari; 
Jacob and Rachel, by the same. 13fh R. : Charity, De Vivre. 

Towards S. Carlo, in a small apartment filled with plants, 
stands the statue of Italia^ erected in 1864 in commemoration of 
the universal suffrage of Oct. 21st, 1860 , which added the king- 
dom of Naples to the dominions of Victor Emmanuel. 

Connected with the palace is the Theatre of San Carlo, founded 
by Charles III. in 1737, and erected by the Neapolitan architect 
Angelo from designs by the Sicilian Giovanni Medrano. The 
interior was destroyed by fire in 1816, but has been restored 
in harmony with the original plan. It is one of the largest opera- 
houses in Italy, in which the choicest works of ancient and mo- 
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dem Italian composers are admirably executed. Many of the 
celebrated compositions of Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti and Merca- 
dante were here performed for the first time. The facade, resting 
en an arcade, is surmounted by a series of columns decorated 
with bas-reliefs. The spaces under the arches are occupied by 
public writers, ready at a moment's notice to commit to paper the 
sigh of the loTor or the expostulation of the creditor. 

Farther to the r. is the small garden belonging to the palace, 
at the entrance of which are two Hone -tamers , gifts from the 
emp. Nicholas of Russia, and counterparts of those seen in front 
of the palace at "Berlin. 

The long Piazta del MunicipiOy formerly named Largo del 
CastellOj is next reached. At its extremity, to the 1., is situated 
the handsome town-hall. 

The Munioipio, formerly Falazzo de' Ministerij was erected 
in 1819 — 25 from designs by Luigi and Stefano Gasae. At the 
principal entrance are the statues of the kings Roger and Frede- 
rick II. 

From this point a passage, occupied by vendors of aU descriptions, 
leads to the Toledo; within it, to the r., is the entrance to the 
Exchange. Traversing this passage until a court with a .fountain 
is seen on l^e r., crossing this to the outlet into a side -street, 
passing through a long, narrow passage and finally descending 
a flight of steps, the traveller reaches 

S. CKaoomo degli Spagnuoli (VI. 52), erected in 1540 by Don 
Pedro de Toledo. The sumptuous 'Tomb of the founder, behind 
the high altar, the master-piece of Giovanni da Nola, is adorned 
with statues of the cardinal virtues, basreliefs of the achievements 
of the viceroy and his statue in a kneeling posture with that of 
his wife. Inscription : "Petrus Toletus Friderici duels Alvae filiu?, 
Marchio Vill« Francffi, Neap. Prorex, Turcar. hostiumque omnium 
spe sublata — vivens in ecclesia dotata, Ob. A. 1553. Vixit 
A. LXXIII. Maria Osorio, Pimentel conjux." — Behind the latter, 
a monument of Hans Walther von Hiemheim, counseller and 
general of Charles V. and Philip II. (d. 1557) ; inscrijp. in Ger- 
man and Latin. Some of the pictures are by Bernardo Lama, 
Bernardino SicilianOj Marco da Siena eta. The diurch is at present 
undergoing a complete restoration. 

4* 
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On the opposite side, concealed by a row of houses, is the 
Castello NnoTO (see below). Taming round to the r. towards the 
Strada del Molo, the broad Strada Medina opens to the 1. At 
its commencement rises the Fontana Medma, erected by the vice- 
roy, Duke of Medina Oeli (1695), and considered the finest 
fountain in Naples. It consists of a large basin, supported by 
4 satyrs; in the centre Neptune with his trident surrounded by 
jets of water; at the base 4 Tritons on sea-horses, with water- 
spouting lions and other animals. 

Proceeding towards the harbour, the traveller observes to the 
1. the Teatiro del Fondo (p. 37) and other show-booths, where he 
will find as in other countries, the canvass glories outside are 
hardly realized on a visit to the interior; to the r. the CcuteUo 
Nuovo (access not always obtained without a previous discussion 
with the sentry). 

The Caitello Vuoto was commenced in 1283 by Charles I. of 
Anjou from a design by Giovanni da Pisa and executed in the 
French fortification style of that period. Here the kings of. the 
houses of Ai^ou and Arragon, and the. Spanish viceroys succes- 
sively resided. Alphonso I. (1442) enlarged the edifice and 
added 5 round towers, two of which were demolished in 1862 
as they held a threatening attitude towards the city. In 1546 
Don Pedro de Toledo constructed new bastions. In 1735 Charles III. 
gave it its present form. 

Turning to the r. through the barrack-yards, the visitor proceeds 
to the entrance by the old Fort, where the *Triumphal Areh, the 
finest monument of Naples, was erected in 1470 to commemorate 
the entry of Alfonso of Arragon (June 2nd, 1442), by Pietro di Mar- 
tino, a Milanese architect, or, according to Yasari, by Gitdiano 
da Majano. It is an archway with Corinthian columns on either 
side, frieze and cornice, above which is an attica containing well 
executed sculpture, representing the entry of Alfonso, by laaia 
da Piaa and SUvetiro ddV Aquila; beneath is the inscription: 
''Alphonsus rex Hispanus Siculus Italicus plus clemens invictus" ; 
above: ^Alphonsus regum princeps banc condidit arcem'\ The 
whole is surmounted by stotues of St. Michael, St. Antonius Abbas 
and St. Sebastian, beneath which are the 4 cardinal virtues. The 
arch is in a confined situation between two ancient towers and 
therefore too narrow in proportion to its height. Beneath the 
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arch are seen the bronze doors with representations of the vic- 
tories of Ferdinand I., hy OugUelmo Monaco. A cannon-ball im- 
bedded in the masonry of the 1. wing is a reminiscence of the 
wars of the time of Gonsalvo da Cordova. Adjacent to the en- 
trance, to the r., is the Armoury (Sala di S. Lnigi or Sala delle 
Armi), formerly employed by the kings as a reception-room, also 
as a theatre; foreigners not admitted withont permission from 
the minister of war. Above it is a Gothic chapel, containing an 
altar-piece by Spagnoletto: Francesco di Paola with 8 small pic- 
toies representing the miracles wrought by the saint at Naples. 
The charch of 8. Barbara or S. Seboitiano, situated in the inner 
barrack-yard (custodian lives to the r., in front of the triumphal 
arch ; Vz ^I'O) possesses a Corinlhian faf.ade by QiuUano da Maiano ; 
on the door a beautiful Madonna in relief. The choir, to the 1. 
behind the high altar, contains the celebrated ^picture of the 
''Adoration of the Magi", termed by Yasari one of the finest 
paintings in the world and ascribed by him to Van Eyck; others 
attribute it to Lo Zmgaro or his pupils the Donzelli, because the 
features of the Magi bear a strong resemblance to those of Al- 
fonso I., Ferdinand I. and another contemporary, with which Van 
Eyck could not have been acquainted. At the back of the choir 
a spiral stair-case of 158 steps ascends to the top of the tower. 
A covered gallery connects the fort with the palace, destined for 
use in case of any sudden emergency or rebellion. In the vicinity 
is the Araendt, erected in 1577 by the viceroy Mendoza, with 
the dockyard etc., which are connected with the government harbour. 

The Porto Militsre, commenced in 1826 under Francis I., 
5 fathoms in depth, is enclosed by the old Molo on the N. and 
a strong breakwater on the S., which in a S.E. direction extends 
1200 ft. into the sea. A number of vessels of war, some of 
ihem iron-clad (carozzate), belonging to the Italian navy, which 
of late has made great progress, are frequently stationed here. 

As the Molo is approached, the government harbour, shut off 
by a gate, lies to the r. and to the 1. the commercial harbour 
Porto 0raxLde, constructed in 1302 by Charles II. of Anjou at 
the same time as the Molo Grande, and provided with a light- 
house about the end of the 15th cent., which was altered to its 
present condition in 1843. The harbour was enlarged by Charles III. 
in 1740. The animated and busy scene characteristic of a southern 
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clime is here beheld. Boatmen inylte foot-passengers to make 
an excursion on the bay, which in fine weather is extremely en- 
joyable (previous understanding necessary! comp. p. 35). 

The Molo is termijaated by a battery. The ascent of the 
*Eighthoase is strongly recommended, as it enables the nsitor 
to form a very accurate idea with regard to the topography of 
the town (fee 1 fr.). A commodious marble stair^case of 142 
steps ascends to the gallery. The view embraces the government 
and commercial harbours ; to the W. the Castello deir Ovo, Pizzo- 
falcone, Palazzo Reale with the ddme of S. Francesco behind it, 
Castello nuovo, Strada del Molo, the city imposingly commanded 
by Fort S. £lmo with the monastery of S. Martino, numerous 
domes and towers, in the background the palace of €apodimonte, 
to the £. the tower del Carmine. The four red buildings which 
lie higher up, beyond the precincts of the city, are barracks and 
magazines. Then the Campanian plain, bounded by the Apen- 
nines above Nola, Vesuvius, the bay and Capri. 

At the extremity of the Porto Grande, to the 1., is situated 
the Porto Piccolo, now employed for small boats only, because 
half-buried in the sand, once a portion of the most ancient har- 
bour of Palsupolis, and where traces of a lighthouse still &xist. 
On the Molo Piccolo, in the vicinity, is now situated the Imrna' 
colatella with the offices of the Sanithy and on the other side 
the custom-house. 

Having passed the enclosure of the small boat harbour, the 
traveller may take the first cross-street to the L, proceed in a 
straight direction past 5 transverse lanes, and thus reach the 
church of 8. Pietro Martirej which contains a few monuments of 
interest. 

The last street but one to the 1. before S. Pietro is reached 
leads into the Strada di Porto, a scene, especially towards eve- 
ning, of the most motley bustle aiid confusion. Vendors of fish, 
meat, maccaroni and refreshments of all descriptions cook their 
delicacies in the open street and attract numerous customers and 
those who would be customers if they could. The fumes which 
arise may be described as "ancient and fish-like" ; this is moreover 
the dirtiest quarter of the town. The scene which the harbour 
presents is far more pleasing, although not more characteristic 
of Neapolitan life. The fishermen and boatmen with their Phrygian 
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caps and snnbarut, often handsome features, are the descendants 
of the LazxarorU, a class of which the popular idea is generally 
borrowed from the pages of the novel-writer but which may now 
be considered as extinct. The name is of Spanish origin. The 
lower classes of the present day (setting aside the varieties 
which prey on the stranger) are remarkable for their industry 
and frugality. 

Pursuing his walk along the harbour, the travell^ soon per^ 
ceives to the 1. the Porta del Carmine,- with its two huge round 
towers, Fidelissima and La Yittoria. Over the entrance the bust 
of Ferdinand L Somewhat farther, at the E. extremity of the 
town, rises the Caatello del Oarmi&e, a vast structure erected by 
Ferdinand L in 1484. In 1647 during the rebellion of Masa- 
niello it was occupied by the populace. It was subsequently 
fortified and now serves as a barrack and military prison. 

The Porta del Carmine leads to the Square of the same name, 
in which, to the r., is situated the church of 

^S. Maria del Carmine (PI. 59), containing the tomb of 
Conradin (beheaded when only 16 years old by Charles of Aii- 
jou), which was originally behind the high altar, bearing the 
simple inscription B. C. G. (^egis Conradlni corpus). In 1847 
Maximilian II. of Bavaria, when crown-prince, caused a *Statue, 
by Sehopf of Munich from a design by Thorwaldsen, to be 
erected in the nave of the church to the memory of Con- 
radin. The pedestal bears a German inscription to this effect: 
^^Maximilian, crown-prince of Bavaria, erected this monument to 
a relation of his house, king Konradln, the last of the Hohen- 
fitaufen". The reliefs represent the parting of Conradin from his 
mother the princess Elizabeth, and his separation from Frederick 
of Baden at the place of execution. Beneath lie the remains of 
the unfortunate prince. The whole is well executed and, placed 
as it is, most impressive. The same church is said to be the 
last resting place of Masaniello, but this has been denied. 

After the church is quitted, the Largo del Mercato is entered 
to the 1. Of the 3 fountains the largest is termed Fontarut di 
MasanieUOj to commemorate the rebellion of 1647. On Mondays 
and Fridays the market attracts numbers of people from all di- 
rections. This was the scene of the execution of Conradin, the 
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Tast scion of his princely house, and of his relation Frederick of 
Baden, Oct. 29th, 1268. 

To penetrate farther into the interior of the town f^om this 
point without a guide, even with the aid of the plan of the town, 
is hardly advisahle. A few of *the places described below may 
therefore be yisited by carriage. 

From the Largo della Ylttoria (p, 48; PI. D 6), to the 1. 
in the direction of the town, the broad Strada 8. Caterma is first 
reached, where in a triangular apace to the 1. stands a marble 
column, destined to bear a statue of D^nte. Contiguous, to the 1., 
is situated the 

Palaico Miranda (PI. 19), now OUajanOy erected in 1780 
by Barba, now the property of the princess of Ottajano, daughter 
of the duchess of Miranda, containing pictures by SpagnoUUo, 
Outdo Btniy Bubent C^ Triumph of beauty'*^ and others. Thence 
to the animated Strada dt CMaia, Where this street begins to 
ascend, it is crossed by the Ponit dt Chiaia, a yiadact built 
in 1634, over which the Strada .Monte di Dio leads from the 
quarter of Pizxofalcone to the higher ground below S. Elmo. The 
Str. di Ghlaia, which contains no object of note, leads into the 
Toledo opposite S. Carlo. This street, the great artery of the 
traf&c of Naples, a busy scene at all hours, is from the Largo 
del Palazzo to the Museo Nazlonale V/^ M. in length. It was 
commenced by the viceroy Don Pedro of Toledo in 1540, but 
contains no building worthy of mention. After 10 min. walk, 
the Largo della Carit^if a small square to the- 1., is reached, oppo- 
site to which . is the entrance to the Piatxa Montoliveto (p. 62). 
A short distance farther, at th« corner to the r. where the street 
to the Largo della Trinity diverges, is situated the Palatto Mad- 
dalonif a massive structure with gateway and staircase from de- 
signs by Fansaga. The interior contains a hall- of beautiful pro- 
portions, where the highest court of justice sits, the ceiling of 
which is decorated with a fresco by Francesco di Mura, repre- 
senting Naples ' besieged by Ferdinand I. of Arragon. Adjacent, 
separated by a cross-street, at the corner of the Toledo and the 
Strada MontoUvtiOy is the 

PalaiBO Angri (PI. 12), erected about the year 1773 by 
liUtpi YanviteUi, and containing a small collection of pictures, 
among which: Christ, by Titian; Job, SpagnoUUo; St. Sebastian, 
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Sehidone; Madonna, ascribed to Correggio; equestrian group, as- 
cribed to Leonardo da Vhtd; portraits of the Doria family, Ruben$y 
Van Dyek etc. This was the residence of Garibaldi when dic- 
tator. After a walk of 10 min. more the spacions Largo di Santo 
Spirito. or del MercateUo , which is at present andergoing consid- 
erable extension and improvement, is reached. The circular 
shaped edifice, surmonnted by a balustrade with 26 stataes, was 
erected by the city of Naples jn honour of Charles III. ; the sta- 
tues are intended as emblems of the virtues of that monarch. 
}n 1861 it was converted into the Oinnatio ViUorio Emanuele, 
The large red building facing the traveller is the Museum (p. 75 
and follg.). 

The continuation .of the Toledo beyond the Museum is the 
Strada Nuova di Capodimonte y which gradually ascends. The 
Ponie della Saniih, constructed in 1809, leads over the lower 
lying quarter della Sanity. • 

Descending to the 1. beyond the bridge and, having reached 
the lower extremity of the lane^ entering the winding 8irada 
8, GennarellOf the traveller soon reaches the church of 8. Oen- 
naro dei Foveri , behind which is situated the entrance to the 
Cfttaeombs (PI. 4). Application for admission to them is made 
to the porter of the extensive poor-hou$e, where several hundreds 
of old and infirm persons are gratuitously supported (strangers 
contribute a trifle ta the funds of the establ. ; porter 25 c). 
The churdi of 8. Gennaro de' Poveri, founded in the 8th cent, 
on ihe site of a -chapel where St. Januarius was interred, is now 
completely modernised. In the reac is now the only entrance 
to the Cataeorr^s. Their extent is said to be very great, but after 
the fearful plague of 1656 when the dead were buried here, 
and at subsequent periods they haye for the most part been 
filled up. They axe remadi]|:able for the width and height of the 
passages, in which, respect they far surpass the Roman, though 
inferior in every other respect. Th0y consist of a long series of 
passages, and chambers, with innumerable inches (loculi), con- 
taining bones and emblems of the Christian faith, in 3 different 
stories connected by stairs. The two upper ones alone are now 
accessible. With regard to their original destination it has been 
satisfactorily proved that they were excavated by the early Chris- 
tians as burial-places and for purposes of religion. The names 
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in the inscriptions, as well as the nature of the representations 
in sculpture which haTe been discovered, and are now preserved 
in the Museum, are all Christian: vine festoons, genii, grapes 
pecked at by birds, Christ as the Good Shepherd, bearing the 
lamb and pasturing the sheep, the stag, peacock, fish, dove, the 
emblem of the cross, angels etc. This subterraneous city of the 
dead has not inaptly been termed the ^Christian Pompeii'', as 
here an insight is obtained into the earliest history of our reli- 
gion and the origin of Christian art. 

To the r. of the Ponte della Sanity lies the Chinese College 
(CoUegio de' Cinesi) , founded in 1772 by the Jesuit P. Ripa, 
where missionaries for China are educated. 

The main street next leads to a species of crescent, where 
the carriage-road describes a long curve to the 1., whilst foot- 
passengers ascend the steps and to the r. reach the entrance to 
the palace-garden of Capodimonte. 

Palazzo di Gapodimoiite (PI. 14) (tickets of admission pro- 
cured at the Pal. Reale; attendant 1 fr.; porter, a trifling gra- 
tuity), situated above the town to the N. on the eminence of 
that name, commenced in 1738 by Charles III., completed under 
Ferdinand II. In 1834 — 39, is a handsome rectangular structure, 
the gardens of which, laid out partly in the English style (but 
destitute of water), and commanding a fine view, are open to 
the public on Aug. 15th. Visitors are conducted through the 
public and private royal apartments, which contain a more exten- 
sive than valuable collection of pictures. They consist princi- 
pally of family- portraits, reviews, battles etc. by modern native 
artists. Each room is provided with a catalogue. Those which 
most merit • inspection are: 3rd Room: Death of Cissar, Camwc- 
cini; 5th R.: Ferdinand I., Queen Caroline and their children, 
Angelica Kauffmann; 0th R. : Juditb^pshowing the head of Holo- 
f ernes to the people, a large unfinlAed picture by Pietro Ben- 
venuti of Florence; M&ria Theresa and the Duchess of Parma, 
Angelica Kauffmann ; Death of Virginia, Comucctni : Hare, Hakeri. 
In the last room two hunting scenes by the last-mentioned artist. 
The basement story contains a collection of armour (Armeria), 
formerly preserved in the Pal. Reale and shown by special re- 
quest only, of which the only objects of interest are the ancient 
accoutrements of the kings Roger and Ferdinand I., of Alexander 
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Farnese, Victor Amadeas of Savoy etc. ; also the sword presented 
by Ferdinand I. to the gallant Scanderbeg^ and that sent by 
Louis XIY. to his grandson Philip when the latter acceded to 
the Spanish throne. 

In the vicinity of Capodimonte are the yillas Meuricoffre, 
Buffo J Avelli and Forquet. . Delightful walks and fine views in 
4ill directions. 

On the W. slope stends the ^Yilla Begina Iiabella, or Villa 
4}allo, founded in 1809 by the Duca di Gallo, subsequently the 
property of the queen from whom its derives its name, now in 
the possession of her second husband the Conte del Balzo. The 
summit commands a remarkably fine prospect of the city and bay. 
A pleasant walk is from the Villa Gallo through the valley bet- 
ween Gamaldoli and the Vomero to the Lago d'Agnano, or to 
the 1. to Fuorigrotta and the road to Bagnoli on the coast. 

The Strada nuova di Miano skirts the park of Capodimonte 
and unites with the Capua road at SecondigUano. Quitting the 
park and turning to the 1., the traveller may proceed by the 
outskirts of the city to the Porta $. Oennaro, or still farther to 
the Camposanto of the Porta Capuanaj an excursion most agree- 
ably made by carnage (duration of whole excursion, incl. visit to 
the palace and grounds, about 6 hrs. — Two-horse carr. 5 — 6 fr.). 

The summit of Capodimonte, 8/4 M. to the E. of the palace, 
is occupied by the Obseryatory (VOsservaiorio BeaU) , termed 
Miradois by the Spanish, founded in 1812, enlarged in 1820 
from plans by the celebrated Piazzi; it commands an unobstructed 
horizon in all directions and under Piazzi (d. 1826) attained a 
European reputation. The present director M. Del jBc, with his 
coadjutor M. De Oasparis, has recently distinguished himself by 
the discovery of several small planets. 

Farther off, at the bas^jftf Capodimonte, are visible the rem- 
nants of the *Aqua Julia, 'kio'vf termed Ponti Rossi ^ the great 
aqueduct constructed by Augustus. One branch supplied the city 
of Naples, the other crossed the Vomero to the r., whence se- 
veral ramifications diverged, some to the villas on the Posilipo, 
another by Monte Olibano to Baiffi and Misenum, where it ter- 
minated in the Piscina Mirabilis. 

The city at present derives its- drinkable water from two 
sources, the Acqua di CarmignanOj conducted about the year 1600 
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from S. Agata. 24 M. distant, and in 1770 united with that from 
Caserta , and the shorter Acqua della BoUa , fed by springs on 
Monte Somma, and supplying the lower quarters of the city. 
Artesian wells, which have been bored in recent times, have 
yielded no water fit to drink. 

Turning to the r. by the Museum, the traveller enters the 
spacious Largo delle Pigne, and proceeds by the brop.d Strain 
8. Carlo alV Arena to the 8trada Foriay to which omnibuses run. 
Here, to the L, is the Botanic Garden^ established in 1809, ex- 
tended in 1818. Contiguous in the Str. Foria is the extensive 
poor-house Alhergo dt' Px)veri or Recluaorio, begun by Charles III. 
in 1751 from a design by Fuga, and intended to comprise four 
courts, bearing the inscription: ^Regium (otius regni paupentm 
hospitium". Ihe structure, of which one side is destined for 
men, the other for women, is still little more than half com- 
pleted. In this establishment and -its dependencies about 5000 per- 
sons are maintained. The city contains numerous other chari- 
table institutions, about 60 in all, many of them richly endowed. 
The cross streets to the r. lead from the Str. Foria to the Porta 
Capuana (p. 68). 

Naples contains about 300 Ch^i/rches, most of them devoid of 
interest. The architecture and art displayed in the more ancient 
is in the tasteless style of the 17th and 18tfa centuries, which 
appears to have here attained its highest perfection. They, how- 
ever, contain numerous monuments, important in the history 
of sculpture, and are so rich in historical and political associa- 
tions, that a visit to some of the more important is indispen- 
sable to those who desire more than a mere superficial acquain- 
tance with Naples. - They are generally closed about noon and 
not re-opened till the evening. 

*L'I]icoroiLata (PI. 56), in the Str. Medina, to the 1. of the 
fountain, adjoining No. 39 (not always open), was erected in 
1352 by Johanna I. to' commemorate her coronation and nuptials 
with her cousin Louis of Taranto, and made to comprise the 
chapel of the former Palais de Justice in which the marriage cere- 
mony had been performed. 

This chapel contains admirable *Frescoes by Oiotto, the "Seven Sacra- 
ments and the Church'", to inspect which a platform to the 1. near the 
entrance is ascended. In the arch over tlie window, to the r. the "Triumph 
of the Church" (in which king Robert and his son Charles are represented. 
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attired in purple) , to the 1. the Extreme Unction. The next arch to 
the r. comprises: to the I. Baptism, r. Fastings then to the 1. Eucharist, 
r. Confession^ then on the other side, I. Ordination, r. Matrimony. 

Two half-ffgures in "Baptism", one of which is crowned with laurel, 
are said to represent Petrarch and Laura, and in "Matrimony"^ Dante^s 
features are alleged to be recognisable. The Chapel of the Crucifix, at 
the extremity of the 1. aisle, also contain frescoes in the style of Giotto, 
ascribed to Oennaro di Cola^ pupil of Maestro Sim one : to the 1. the Coro- 
nation of Johanna I., her nuptials and other events in her life are repre- 
sented; to the r. St. Martin, St. George, battles etc., all much damaged. 

The church contains numerous votive offerings for recovery from sick- 
ness and the perils of childbirth. 

Opposite to the church is situated the Palaiio Fondi (not 
always accessible}, constructed from plans hy VanviteUl, and con- 
taining a collection of pictures : Martyrdom of St. Januarius, Cala- 
brese; 4 *Landscapes, /Salvador Rosa; Portrait of the poet Marini, 
Caravaggio; Mater dolorosa, Leonardo da Vinci; ^Madonna del 
CardellinO) Raphaely duplicate of that in the Louvre; Diana and 
Gallisto, Rubens; Portrait of himself, Rembrandt; Portraits of the 
Genoese family of Marini, Van Dyck; Palace of the Inquisition 
at Madrid, Velasquez^ etc. 

At the end of the Strada Medina the animated 8tr. 8. Giuseppe 
is entered to the 1. After a few min. walk, a broad street to 
the r. leads to 8. Xaria la Knova (PI. 61), in the square of 
that name, erected in 1268 by Oiovanoi da Piaa, restored in 1596 
by Franco and adorned with frescoes on the ceiling by 8antafede 
and 8imone Papa the younger, and on the dome (the 4 Fran- 
ciscan teachers: St. Bonaventura, Duns Scotus, Nlcolaus de Lira 

and Alexander ab Alexandro) by Corenuo. 

In the 1st Chap, to the r. the "Archangel Michael'", formerly ascribed 
to Mchaei Angela. 3Ad Chap.: Crucifixion, Mareo da Siena. In the Chap, 
del Crocefisso frescoes by Corentio. The r. transept contains the monu- 
ment of Galeazso Sanseverino (d. 1477), with numerous basreUefs of the 
15th cent. In the opposite chapel a beautiful crucifix in wood by Merliano. 
The second chapel to the 1., of S. Giacomo della Marca, was erected by Gon- 
salvo da Cordova, '^il gran capitano*"*, whose nephew Ferdinand placed on 
either side of the altar the monuments oif his most distinguished enemies 
Pietro Kavarro (who strangled himself whilst imprisoned in the Castello 
Nuovo) and the Frenchman Lautrec, general .of Francis I. (who died of 
the plague in 1528, whilst besieging Naples). The inscriptions, composed 
by Paolo Giovio, testify to the noble and chivalrous sentiments of that pe- 
riod. At the high altar is the monument of the Triventi family. 

The traveller may now return and pursue his route along the 
Str. Giuseppe, of which the Str. Montoliveto forms the continu- 
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ation. Where the latter expands into a square stands to the r. 
the Palazzo Qtavina, now the General Poit-o£ftce (PI. !23), 
erected about 1500 by Ferdinando Orsini, Duca di Orayina, from 
designs by Gahriele cfAgnolo. Notwithstanding it has been dis- 
figured by modern improvement, and suffered from a conflagration 
during the revolution of 1848, this is still the finest edifice in 
Naples. It once bore the graceful inscription of the founder: 
"Sibi suisque et amicis omnibus". 

An ascent from this point to the 1. leads to *8. Anna de' 
Lombard! or Xonte Oliveto (PI. 66), in the square of that name, 
once a Benedictine monastery, erected in 1411 by Guerello 
Origlia, the favourite of king Ladislaus, from the designs of 
Andrea Ciccione. The monastery is now the property of the 
municipality; the garden, where in 1588 the poet Tasso was 
kindly received when ill and in distress, is now a market-place, 
whence the Toledo is entered. The church contains valuable 
sculptures. 

At the entrance, to the 1., the monament of General Giuseppe Triyulzio 
(d. 1757)^ to the r. that of the celebrated architect Domenico Fontana 
(d. 1607), who flourished in Rome under Sixtus V. 1st Chap, to the 1. 
(Piccolomini) ; the *17ativity, a belief by Donatello^ or, according to others, 
by his pupil Ant<mio EosselKno. Above it a *Singing Angel by Roasellino. 
The 'Monument of Maria of Arragon, natural daughter of Ferdinand I., 
wife of Antonio Piccolomini, duke of Amalfl, by Rossellino^ a copy of the 
monument of the cardinal of Portugal in S. Miniato^'s at Florence. The 
Ascension, a picture by Silvestro de" Buoni. — Ist Chap, to the r. (Mastro- 
giudici) : the Annunciation, a relief by Benedetto da Maiano. Several mo- 
numents, among which that of Marinus Curialis Surrentinus Terrenovee 
comes 1490, who founded this chapel. Alfonso I. composed the epitaph: 
"Qui fuit Alphonsi quondam pars maxima regis Marinus modica hac nunc 
tumulatur humo"'\ — 5th Chap, to the 1. : John the Baptist, by Merliano. 
— The chapel of the Holy Sepulchre (by the r, transept) contains the 
tombs of Cardinal Pompeo Colonna, viceroy of Naples (d. 1533), and of 
Charles of Lannoy (d. 1527), general of Charles T. — Near the entrance 
to the S. chapels of the transept, a 'group in terracotta by Modanino of 
Modena, representing Christ in the Sepulchre, surrounded by 6 life-siec 
figures in a kneeling posture, all likenesses of contemporaries of the ar- 
tist. Sannazaro as Joseph of Arimathtea, Pontanus as Nicodemus, AI- 
phonso II. as John, beside him his son Ferdinand. — The choir contains 
frescoes by Simone Papa the younger. Monuments of Alphonso II. and 
Guerello Origlia by Oiovanni da Nolo. 

Retracing his steps from this point, and proceeding in a 

straight direction through the Calata TrinitJt Maggiore, the traveller 

now reaches the square of that name, adorned with a lofty statue 
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of the Virgin in the barock style, erected in 1748. To the 1. 
is situated Best VaovOi in the fonn of a Greek cross, built in 1584, 
containing frescoes by Solimena, Stantionif SpcignoUUo and Co- 
ren%iOy and oyerladen with marble and decorations. 

Nearly opposite is *Banta Chiara (PI. 42), originally a Go- 
thic edifice erected by Robert the Wise in 1310, almost entire- 
ly rebuilt in the Romanesque style by Mtuuecio in 1318, and 
finally in 1752 richly and tastelessly decorated. At the same 
time Oiotto*8 celebrated frescoes were whitewashed, with the single 
exception of the Madonna delle Grazie mentioned below. 

The lofty and spacious interior of the church resembles a magnificent 
hall. To the 1. of the principal entrance is the monument of Onofrio di 
Penna, secretary of king Ladislaus (d. 1322), wiUi a relief of the Madonna 
and hermits by BamboceiOy converted into an altar. Above is a Madonna 
on a throne and tlie Trinity, Xyy Francesco^ son of Maestro Simone (about 1300). 
— Of the principal paintings -on the ceiling the first is by Bonito; the se- 
cond, David playing on the harp, by Seb. Conea; the third, S. Clara put- 
ting the Saracens to flight, by Francesco di Xura. By the latter is also 
the high altar-piece (the Sacrament) and the painting over, the principal 
entrance (king Robert watching the progress of the building of the church). 

The Sanfelice Chapel, the 8th to the 1., near the pulpit, contains a 
Crucifixion by LanfrantOy and an ancient sarcophagps with figures of Pro- 
tesilaos and Laodamia which serves as the tomb of Cesare Sanfelice, Duca 
di Rodi (d. 1632). — The following chapel of the family Longobardi de 
la Cruz Ahedo contains on the 1. side a monument of 1529, on the r. one 
of 1S53. 

The last chapel to the r. is the burial-chapel of the Bourbons, where 
six children of Charles III. are interred. At the back of the high altar 
is the magnificent *monument of Robert the Wise (d. 1343), executed by 
Masuccio. On the summit the king is represented seated on his throne, 
beneath in a recumbent posture, on a sarcophagus in the garb of a Fran- 
ciscan. The inscription: "Cemite Bobertnm regem virtute refertum" is 
ascribed to Petrarch. On the r. side is the beautiful Gothic monument, 
also by Ma$wxio^ of his eldest son Charles, Duke of Calabria, who died 
in 1328, before his father. Still more to the r. that of Mary of Valois, 
his queen, sometimes erroneously supposed to be the monument of her 
daughter Johanna I. ; historians of that period, however, record that the 
latter, murdered by Charles of Durazzo in 1382, was interred in the church 
of St. Clara in an unknown spot, without any marks of distinction. 

To the 1. of the high altar is the monument of their second daughter 
Mary, sister of Johanna I., empress of Constantinople and duchess of Du- 
razzo, adorned with her imperial robes. By the wall to the 1., the tomb 
of Agnese and Clementia, the two daughters of the latter, the former also 
consort of a titular emp. of Constantinople, Giacomo del Balzo, prince of 
Taranto. In the 1. lateral wall, the tomb of Mary, infant daughter of 
Charles the Illustrious, who died in 1344. Near the side- door which leads 
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out of the church, to the 1. the small but graceful monument of Antonia 
Gaudino, who died in 1530 at the age of 14, on the day, appointed for 
her marriage, with a beautiful epitaph by the poet Antoniut Epicurus 
(d. 1555). By the drd pillar to the 1. the altar of the Madonna delle Grasie, 
the fresco of whicji is ascribed to Oiotto. The Madonna della Pieta, to 
the r. by the main entrance, is by the same master. The 2nd Chap, to 
the 1. contains (on the r. side) the tomb of Gabriel Adurini (d. 1572), ad- 
miral under the emp. Charles V. \ on the 1. side two sarcophagi of the 
14th centt The pulpit, supported by four lions, is decorated with reliefs 
of the 13th cent. 

The Cloth'towtr (U CampanUe) of S. Ghiara is one of the 
most successful works of MasueciOy or, ftccording to others, of his 
pupil Oiacomo de Sanctis, although of the projected 5 stories in 
different styles of architecture, one only in the Tuscan styl« was 
completed. The second (Doric) was added in the 16th, the third 
(Ionic) at the commencement jof the 17th cent. 

Farther on in the Str. Trinity Maggiore, the Largo !^. Domenico 
Is soon reached on the 1., containing the palaces of Casacalenda, 
Corigliano and 8. Severo , and adorned with an obeUsk (aguglia) 
in the barock style, surmounted by a' bronze statue of the saint, 
executed "by Vaccaro in 1737 from a design hy Fdnsaga. 

*S. Bomenioo (PJ. 45), erected by Charles II. in 1285 in the 
Gothic style from the design of ]\iI((auccio the elder, is, notwith- 
standing the subsequent alterations it has undergone (the last 
in 1850 — 53), one of the finest churches in Naples The lofty 
interior, with its nave and aisles^ 27 chapels and 12 altars, hand- 
some columns and rich gilding, is remarkably imposing. Unfor- 
tunately the flat celling of the 18t)i cent, does not harmonize 
well -with the rest of the edifice. . The ftiost. illustrious princes 
of Naples have for centuriesi possessed chapels here, containing 

numerous monuments. 

To the r. the 1st Chap. (S. Martino) of the Saluzzo , formerly of the 
Carafa family contains an altar piece (Madonna with S. Martin and S. Do- 
minic), adjoining which are several monuments of the Carafas by Andrea 
da Salerno; the rococo monument of General Filippo Saluaso (d. 1852) and 
that of Galeotto Caraffa (d. 1513) with medallion. — 2nd Chap. : altar-piece 
by Agnoto Franco; monument of Archbishop Bartolommeo Brancaccio 
Cd. 1341). — 3rd Chap.: the badly preserved firescoes of this chapel, which 
also belongs to the Brancaccio family, represent the Crucifixion, Supper 
at Emmaus, Resurrection , Mary Magdalene and John the Baptist , by Ag- 
nolo Franco. — 4th Chap, of the Gapece: altar-piece, Crucifixion by Oiroktmo 
Capeee. — •7th Chap, del Crocefisso, contains important monuments. Be- 
neath the principal altar a relief of the •Crucifix by Tommaso de' Stefani, 
which, according to tradition,' thus' addressed Thomas Aquinas: "Bene 
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scripsisti de me, Thoma: quam ergo mereedem recipies?'" To which the 
saint replied: ^Tion aUam nisi te.*" Pictures on each side of the altar: on 
the r. , Bearing the Cross by Oitm Vineemo Cor»o\ on the 1., Descent from 
the Cross by Antonio Salario (lo Zingaro), ascribed by some to Alb. DUrer. 
To the 1. of the altar the monument of Francesco Carafa by Agnello del 
Fiore^ on the opp. side another by the same master, completed by Owvanni 
<fa Nola. The small chapel to the 1. of the altar contains the tomb of 
£ttore Carafa, Conte di Buvo (d. 1611) with warlike emblems and ara- 
besques. The next chapel to the 1. contains a fresco (Madonna) by an early 
Neapolitan master. The Madonna della Bosa is ascribed to Maestro Simone. 
On the opp. side the beauUful 'monument of Mariano d^Alagni, Count 
Bucchianico, and his wife Catarinella Orsini, by Agnello del Fiore. Adjacent 
to it, to the r. , the monument of Niccolo di Sangro , Principe di Fondi, 
Ijy Domeaico S Auria. — At the entrance to the sacristy, monuments of 
members of the family of Thomas Aquinas. — The *Sacristy contains a 
painting on the ceiling by Solimena; an Annunciation at the altar by Andrea 
di Salerno; 45 large sarcophagi of wood with scarlet covers, ten of which 
contain the remains of princes of the house of Arragon. Among these are 
Ferdinand I. (d. 1494) \ Ferdinand II. (d. 1496) \ his aunt , queen Johanna, 
daughter of Ferdinand I. (d. 1518) % Isabella (d. 1524), daughter of AlphonsoU. 
and wife of the Duke of Milan etc. The coffin of Alfonso I. (d. 1458) still 
exists,, but his remains were conveyed to Spain in 1666. Also the coffin 
of Fernando Francesco d'Avalos, Marchese di Pescara, the hero of Ravenna 
and Pavia , who died of his wounds at Milan in 1525. The inscription is 
by Ariosto. Above the tomb are suspended his portrait, a banner and a 
sword. His wife was the celebrated Vittoria Colonna, who after his death 
sang his praises in the island of Ischia. ITear this are the three sarco- 
phagi of the wife and two children of Count Agar de Mosbourg (d. 1844 
at Paris), minister of finance under Murat. — In the r. transept the chapel 
of St. Hyacinth contains the *monument of Galeazzo Pandone by Oiovanni 
da Nbla. ->- From the r. transept a door leads into a portion of the older 
church, containing some Interesting monuments, especially that of Poraia 
Capece, wife of Bernardino Bota, by Oiovanni da Nola. — The *High Altar 
of Florentine mosaic was executed in 1652 from a design by Cosimo Fan- 
gaga. By the altar, to the 1., the *monument of Francesco Carafa (d. 1470), 
hj Agneilo dd Fiore. To the r. another, completed by Oiovanm da Nola. 
In the 1. transept, above the chapel of the Pignatelli, the monuments of 
Giovanni di Durazzo (d. 1323) , and Filippo di Taranto (d. 1335) , 80^s of 
Charles IH. , with a long inscription in leonine verse. — The 8th Chap. 
(S. Maria della Neve) in the 1. transept contains above the altar a 
beautify *haut-relief with a statue of the Virgin, attended by St. Matthew 
and St. John, the best work of Oiovanni da Nola , executed in 1536. Here 
is also the monument of the poet Oiambattista Marlni of Naples (d. 1625), 
well known for his bombastic style j his bust by Bartolommeo Viscontini, 
executed by order of Giovanni Battista Manso, Marchese di Villa, and 
placed in the monastery of S. Agnello Maggiore , was brought here on the 
dissolution of the monastery by king Joachim in 1813. — The 7th Chap., 
of the Buffo Bagnara family, contains : Martyrdom of S. Catherine, by Leo- 
nardo da Pistqja ; the tombs of Leonardo Tomacelli and of Cardinal Fabricio 
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Knffo (d. 1829), whose name played a conspieuouA part in the events of 
1799. — In the 6th Chap, tombs of the Carafa, in the &th of the Andrea, 
in the 4th of the Bota family. The latter eont|dns a *statue of St. John by 
Cfiovanni da Nola^ as a monument to the poet Bernardino Rota (d. 1475), 
with the figures of the Amo and the Tiber by Domenito dTAuria (ieO()). — 
The 3rd Chap, to the 1. contains: Martyrdom of St. John by Sdpione Oae- 
tano; tomb of Antonio Carafa, sumamed Malisia (d. 1488). — The 2nd 
Chap., in the bad taste of the 17th cent., contains the miracle-working 
Madonna di S. Andrea. — In the 1st Chap, to the 1. by the entrance 
(S. Stefano): Christ crowning Joseph, by iSVea CHordano; on the lateral 
walls an Adoration of the Magi, ascribed to Albert Diirer \ Holy Family by 
Andrea da Salerno, 

In the a<!^acent monastery in 1272 lived the celebrated Thomas Aquinas 
as professor of philosophy at the university which was then founded. 
Charles I. directed that he should receive a salary of one ounce of gold 
per month. Men of the highest rank, even the king himself, were among 
his auditors. His cell, now a chapel, and his lecture-room are still shown. 
The latter is now employed as a place of meeting by the AcadenUa Ponta- 
nt'ofia, founded in 1471 by the erudite Oiovanni POntana , a native o^ Cer- 
retto or Ponto in Umbria, state-secretary under Ferdinand I. and tutor of 
the Duke of Calabria (d. 1630). The society, reconstituted in 1817, con- 
tains 5 classes for mathematics, moral and political science, history and 
literature of antiquity , Italian history and literature and the fine arts. It 
consists of a limited number of native and of non-resident members. 

In the vicinity (Galata di S. Severo) is situated 8. Maria deUa 
Pieth de^ §angri, commonly called La Capp«lla di San Se^aro 
(PI. 74) (ascending on the r. side of S. Domenico, taking the first 
lane to the r. , and then the first to the 1. , at the beginning of 
the latter in a shop opposite the visitor will find the keys; fee 
1/2 fr.), erected in 1590 by Francesco di Sangro, extended in 
1613 by Alessandro di Sangro, patriarch of Alexandria and arch- 
bishop of Benevento, as a burial-place for the Sangro family, then 
in 1760 lavishly decorated with gold and sculpture by Baimondo 
di Sangro, Principe di Sansevero. Nowhere in Naples is such 
egregiously bad taste displayed as in the exaggerated magnificence 
and the unnatural and laboured allegories with which this chapel 
is replete. It, however, does not fail to attract numbers of woif 
dering admirers. 

Among these allegories may be mentioned the **Man in the ner\ frcnn 
which with the aid of reason (a crowned genius) he disentangles himself, 
therefore termed il disingano^ a work of Francetco Qtieirolo of Genoa. It 
contains an allusion to Antonio di Sangro, who renounced the world and 
became a monk after having lost his beloved wife Cecilia Gaetani. The 
latter is represented as Pudicitia, nude, but slightly veiled, the work of 
Antcnio Conradini of Venice. — The al tor-piece is a Descent from the Cross, 
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by Franeeteo (kMrcMO of Kaples. — As attoth«r instanee of extraordinary 
perversion of taste may be mentioned the figure of Christ enveloped in a 
winding-sheet and laid out in a chapel fitted up for the purpose. 

From this point (or by S. Domenico to the r.) the side-street 
may be ascended, which leads to the Str. de* Tribunal! where the 
cathedral and other important churches (p. 70) are situated. 

The traveller, however, may prefer to return to the Largo 
S. Domenico, in order to pursue his route along the Str. Trinitit 
Maggiore, the continuation of which is the Str. Nilo and, farther 
on, the Str. S. Biagio de' Librai. Inmiediately to the r. is S. Angelo 
» Kilo, erected in i 385 ; in the interior , to the r. of the high 
altar, the monument of the founder Cardinal Brancaccio (d. 1428), 
by DonaUllo and Michelouo. The Str. Salvatore (second from 
the Largo S. Domenico to the r.) leads hence to the not far 
distant. 

TJniyeriitj (PI. 32) (Regia University degli Studj) y founded in 
1224 by the emp. Frederick II., in 1780 reconstituted and removed 
to the Jesuits' College. It is one of the most ancient in Europe 
and the only one in the kingdom, possesses 5 faculties, 52 chairs, 
a library, and natural historical collections, of which the miner- 
aloglcal is the most valuable. The use of the library, admirably 
arranged by Tommaso Gar, is readily granted to strangers from 
9 to 3 daily. The Court contains the statues of Pietro della 
Vigna , chancellor of Frederick II., Thomas Aquinas , G. B. Vlco 
and Giordano Bruno, erected in 1863. 

In a straight direction from the university a side-street leads 
to the richly decorated church of 8. BeTerino e Sofio (PI. 75), in 
the Largo S. Marcellino. It contains frescoes by Corentio who 
is here interred. The choir-stalls are beautifully carved. Adjoining 
the choir to the r. is the chapel of the Sanseverlni, containing 
three monuments of three brothers, who were poisoned by their 
uncle in 1516, works of Giovanni da Nola. In a chapel near 
the choir, to the r., the tomb of Carlo Troya (d. 1858). In the 
1. transept, the monuments of Admiral Vincenzo Carafa (d. 1611) 
and the Duca Francesco de Marmilis (d. 1649). By the entrance 
to the sacristy, in the last chapel of the r. transept, the tomb 
of a child, Andreas Bonifacio, ascribed to Merliano; opposite to 
it is that of Giambattista Cicara, by the same master, with in- 
scriptions by Sannazarp. The court of the monastery at the back 
of the church contains a venerable plane-tree, said to have been 
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planted by St. Benedifst's own hand; a f!g-4ree is grafted on it. 
The cloisters, the work of Andrea Ciccione (entrance ascends to 
the 1. by the church, gateway to the r. ; permission to enter must 
be obtained from the keeper of the archives; fee 1 f^.) contain 
19 •Frescoes by Lo Zingaro, his best work , but considerably da- 
maged, representing scenes from the life of St. Benedict. The 
monastery in the vicinity has since 1818 been the depository of 
the Archives of the kingdom, among the Aat valuable in the world. 
Frescoes and paintings by Corenxio ^Mj^ ^^ interior. Of 40,000 
parchment MSS. 150 in Greek date from 703 to the Norman, 
Hohenstaufen, Anjou, Arragonian and Spanish periods. The docu- 
ments of the Anjou period are especially numerous. 

Returning to the principal street hitherto followed, the tra- 
veller now pursues his route along its continuation, 8. Biaffio d£ 
LibrcU. To the r. the Mont de PUt^ or public loan-establishment; 
then several churches and palaces of little importance. One of 
these, the Palaxto SantangelOf formerly contained a valuable col- 
lection of pictures and antig[uities, "now in the Museum (p. 87). 

After a walk of about 10 min. the street divides: to the r. 
S. Egeziaca a Forcella leads to the Porta Nolana ; to the 1. is the 
Str. Annuuziata with the church of AnnunziatOf erected in 1757 
— 82 by Vanvitelli (frescoes by Corenzio; tomb of the profligate 
queen Johanna II.). This street is continued by the Str. Madda- 
lena and leads to the square by the Porta Gapuana. Here to the 
1. is the 

Caitello Gapuano (P1.FG3), founded by William I., completed 
by Frederick II. in 1231 from a design by Fuccio , the principal 
residence of the Hohenstaufen Kings and occasionally of those 
of Anjou. In 1540 Don Pedro de Toledo (p. 56) transferred the 
different courts of justice to this palace, where they remain to 
this day, whence the name I Tribundlij a visit to which affords an 
admirable insight into the Neapolitan national character. The prison 
of la Vicairia of evil repute is under the jurisdiction of the criminal 
court. The Porta Capuana bears the coat of arms of Ferdinand I. 
of Arragon, its founder, but was restored and re-decorated with 
sculpture in 1535, on the entry of Charles Y. The towers on each 
side bear the Inscriptions "L'Onore" and "La Virttl" respectively. 

Without the gate are situated the Cemeteriei (Campi Santi), 
of whidi the new, situated on the road IVg M. from the gate, 
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deserres a visit (one-horse carr. from the gate there and hack, 
IV2 — 2 ^r.) It was laid out hy the French, extended in 1837 at 
the time of the cholera , and occupies a most heautifol situation, 
commanding delightftd *Tiews of Naples, tiie sea and Vesuyius, 
where the hlack lava streams of 1850 and 1855, which threatened 
to destroy the Tillages of S. Jorio and Somma, may distinctly 
he recognised. - The cemetery contains comparatively few monu- 
ments of single individtttis, hut a large numher erected hy guilds 
and societies, many of them imposing structures hut displaying 
little taste. 

The Church, built in the form of a Doric temple, stands on an eminence ^ 
in the tribune a Pietk by Oennaro CaU. At the back of the church a rect- 
angular space enclosed by a Doric colonnade j in the centre a colossal 
statue of Religion by Tito Angelini , erected in 1836. In this hall are the 
entrances to 102 private chapels, beneath which are the family vaults. In 
the vicinity stands the small Capuchin monastery of S. Ferdinando, in the 
Oothic style. On the W. slope, in the rear of a marble pyramid to the 
memory of Oirolamo Ruffo , are the graves of several eminent men : the 
composer Kiccolo Cingarelli (d. 1637), the surgeon Francesco Petrunti, the 
scholars Giuseppe del Re and Raffaele Liberatore etc. 

The cemetery presents a most animated and interesting spec- 
tacle on All Souls* Day (Nov. 2nd). — The old cemetery (campo 
aanto vecchio) is equally distant from the town (the main street 
i» quitted before the Porta Gapuana is reached, by the 2nd tur^ 
ning to the 1.). It is now used for the interment of the poor 
only, for which two extensive enclosed courts with 366 vaults, 
one for every day in the year, are destined. 

The Protestant Cemetery, at the small Largo di 8. Maria 
deUa Fede, outside the Porta Gapuana (firom the gate 5 min. in 
a straight direction,- at the end of the square the Yico Gaval- 
catore to the 1. leads to the Largo della Fede on the r. ; entrance 
1. of the churchy fee V2 fi'O^^ welt laid out. Numerous English, 
American, German, Russian and other names may he recognized. 

The Margravine Elizabeth of Ansbach - Baireuth (Lady Berkeley, d. 
1828) is interred in the same grave with her son and her friend Sir William 
Gell. Lady Coventry wife of General W. Pope. The poet Matthias , near 
the entrance, etc. etc. 

From the Porta Gapuana the broad Strada Garhonara leads 

to the r. (as the town is approached) to S. Garlo air Arena, 

vrhenee to the 1. beyond the Largo delle Pigne the Museum may 

he reached. Where the street contracts , to the r. rises ♦B. Gio* 

^aimi a Carbonars (PI. 54) , erected in 1344 from a design of 
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McLsuedo and enlarged by king Ladislaus, whose *monument, the 
master-piece of Andrea Ciccione, erected by his sister Johama 11. 
in 1414, stands at the back of the high -altar. Above is the 
equestrian statue of Ladisiaus ; in a recess beneath, a sarcophagus 
with the king in a recumbent posture, receiving the benediction 
of a bishop; underneath, Ladislaus' and Johanna; the whole is 
supported by statues which represent the virtues of the deceased. 

The Chapel del Sole « behind this monument , contains the *Tomb of 
Sergianni Caracciolo, favourite of Johanna II., murdered in 1432, also by 
A. Ciceiane. Inscription by Lorenzo Vatta. 

The frescoes of this chapel, scenes firom the life of Mary, are by Leo- 
nardo da Bisuccio of Milan, one of the last pupils of Qiotto. — The chapel 
of the Caraccioli Rossi, 1. of the high- altar, a circular temple from the de- 
sign of Oirolamo Santaeroce^ contains statues of 4 apostles. The monuments 
of Galeaszo to the 1., and of Colantonio Caracciolo opposite are by SciUa 
and Dom. d'Auria respectively. The sacristy contains frescoes of New 
Testament scenes by Vasari^ 1546. The chapel of the Somma family at the 
opposite end of the church , now depository of archives , is adorned with 
fine frescoes. — Near S. Giovanni a Garbonara was once the arena foif 
gladiator-combats , at which in the time of Johanna I. and king Andreas 
Petrarch was a horror-stricken spectator. 

And now back to the Tribunal! and to the r. through the 
animated Str. de' Tribunali, which running parallel with the Str. 
Trinitk Maggiore and its prolongations, also terminates in the 
Toledo. The small square of S. Gennaro on the r. is sojon reached, 
the column in which was erected after the appalling eruption of 
Vesuvius in 1631. On the summit is the bronze figure of the 
saint by Finelli; beneath, the inscription: '^Divo Januario patrias 
regnique prsstantissimo tutelari grata Neapolis civi opt. mer. 
excitavit." 

The flight of steps ascends to the 

^Cathedral (PI. 46), il Duomo or I'Arcivescovado, commenced 
in 1272 by Charles I. of Anjou . from a design by Mcuuccio , on 
the site of a temple of Neptune , with lofty towers and pointed 
arches, situated between the Str. de' Tribunali and Str. dell' 
Anticaglia. Robert, grandson of the founder, completed the edi- 
fice in 1316. In 1456 the church was almost entirely destroyed 
by an earthquake, and subsequently rebuilt by Alfonso I. Since 
that period it has undergone frequent alterations and restorations, 
the last in 1837. It still, however, retains many of its original 
characteristics. 
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The edifice ia a basiliea, the aislea of whieh have a Gothic Taultinf. 
The ceiling-paintings of the nave are by 8aiUa/ede (of a square shape) and 
Vineenzio da Forti (oval)^ the frescoes on the upper part of the lateral 
walls are by Luea Oiordano and his pupils. St. Cyril and Sf. Chrysostom 
mre by SoUmeita. Over the principal entrance are the tonbs of 0-) Chaiies I. 
of Ai^ou and (r.) Charles Xartel, king of Hungary, eldest son of Charles II. 
smd his wife Clementia, daughter of Rudolph of Hapsburg, erected by the 
▼iceroy Olirarez in 1699. — The 2nd Chapel (Bxtocia), next to that of 
fit. Januarius (see below), contains the tomb of Cardinal Carbone, by Bam- 
bocciof then in the chapel of the Carraccioli the monument of the cardinal 
of that name (d. 1668). At the back of the transept^ to tlie r., the entrance 
to the *Chapel of the MinutoU (open 71/2—9 a. m. only), constructed by 
Matuecio, the upper portion adorned with paintings by Tommoio dei 8te- 
Jani in the 13th cent., the 'lower part by an unknown mastery monument 
of the cardinal by Bamboccio; altar, by Pietro dei Stefani. — The adjoining 
Tocca Chapel contains the tomb of St. Asprenas , one of the first bishops 
of Naples. — Beneath the high -altar the richly decorated *Shrine of 
8t. Januarius, with ancient columns and beautiful marble covering; within 
is the tomb of the saint ; lacing it , to the 1. , the kneeling figure of the 
cardinal Oliviero Carafa, who erected the chapel in 1492—1506. — Fresco 
on the ceiling of the choir by Domenichino ^ the Adoration of the Angels. 

— The Gothic chapel of the Capene Galeota, to the 1. of the high -altar, 
contains an ancient Byzantine painting: Christ between St. Januarius and 
St. Athanasius. — In the transept, by the door of the sacristy, the tombs 
of (r.): Innocent IV. (d. 1254 at Naples), erected by the archbishop Um- 
berto di Hontorio in 1318, restored in the 16th cent. i Andreas, king of 
Hungary, who was assassinated by his queen Johanna I. at Aversa, as the 
inscription records: "Andrese Caroli Uberti Pannonise regis f. Neapolita- 
norum regi Joannse uzoris dolo laqueo nacato Ursi Minutili pietate hie 
recondite" i (1.): Pope Innocent II. (by Pjgnatelli of Naples i d. 1696). — 
In the following Chapel (de" Seripandi): *Ascen8ion of the Virgin, by 
Pietro Perugino (1460). — Then the entrance to Santa Restituta (see below;. 

— In the 2nd chapel: Entombment, a relief by Qiovanni da Nola ; above it 
6t. Thomas , by Marco da Siena. — In the vicinity is the Font, an ancient 
basin of green basalt, with Bacchanalian thyrsi and masks. 

Contiguous to the cathedral on the 1. and accessible (fee 
V2 fr.) f^om it by a door in the 1. aisle is the church of *Santa 
BeiHtnta (PI. 71), a basilica in the Greek style , occupying the 
site of a temple of Apollo, to which it is probably indebted 
for the ancient Corinthian columns in the nave. 

The foundation is erroneously attributed to Constantine the Great, but 
did not take {Uace earlier than the 7th cent. — In the i7th cent, it was 
restored. In the Chapel S. Maria del Principio , at the farther extremity, 
to the 1., an ancient ^mosaic of the Virgin with St. Januarius and St. Re- 
Btituta, restored in 1322, and considered the earliest in Naples s whence the 
name del Principio. On the lateral walls two remarkable bas-reliefs, sup- 
posed to have once belonged to a pulpit of the 8th cent., each in 15 com- 
partments; to the 1. the history of Joseph; to the r. above, St. Januariua, 
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then Sunffon ; beneath , St. George. — At the back of the . high - altar the 
Virgin with 8t. Michael and S. Bestitnta, by 8ii»e$tro Bwmo. — The small 
dome of the chapel S. Giovanni in Fonte to the r. , alleged to have been 
erected by Gonstantine in 333 , formerly the baptistery of the church , is 
adorned with mosaics of the i3th cent.: Christ, the Virgin etc. — The 
altar-piece, the Baptism of Christ, by Silvestro Bwmo. — On the ceiling of 
the nave a fresco by Luca Oiordano: the body of S. Bestituta conveyed by 
angels in a boat to Ischia. 

Opposite to the entrance to S. Restituta, in the r. aisle of 
the cathedra), is the *Chapel of 8t. Januariu9, called CappeUa del 
Teaoro (may be visited at leisure towards 12, -the hoar for clo- 
sing the church). It was commenced in 1608 in consequence of 
a Yow made during the plague of 1527, and completed in 29 years 
at a cost of 1,000,000 ducats. The white marble front, with two 
large greenish columns, bears the inscription: ''Divo- Januario e 
fame bello peste ac Vesevi igne miri ope sanguinis crepta Nea- 
polis civi patrono vindici." 

It forms a Greek cross, richly decorated with gold and marble, con- 
tains 8 altars, 42 columns of broccatello, magnificent doors, 5 oil-paintings 
on copper by 2>omentcAtno , and several frescoes of scenes from the life of 
S. Gennaro. The first four representations, however, alone (tomb of the 
saint; his martyrdom; resuscitation of a youth; sick persons healed by 
oil from a lamp which had hung before the tomb of the saint) are entirely 
by Domenickino^ who along with Guido Rent and LahfrancOy intimidated by 
the threats of their jealous Nea4>olitan rivals Spagnoletto and Corenzio, 
absmdoned the task of painting the dome. — The Sacristy of the Tesoro 
contains pictures by Stanzioni and Luca Oiordano ; a costly collection of 
ecclesiastical vestments and sacred vessels *, the silver bust of S. Januarius, 
executed for Charles II. in 1906; 45 other busts in silver of the patron 
saints of the city, and other valuable relics. — In the tabernacle of the high- 
altar, wich is adorned with a carefully covered relief in silver representing 
the arrival of the sainfs remains, are preserved two vessels containing the 
blood of St. Januarius (S. Gennaro), bishop of Benevento , who according 
to tradition was exposed to lions in the amphitheatre of Pozzuoli by order 
of Diocletian in 306. These animals however crouched submissively at 
his feet. Dracontius, proconsul of Campania, or his subsistute Timotheus, 
then caused the holy man to be beheaded, and his remains were interred 
at Pozzuoli. Under Constantine the bishop St. Severus caused the body 
to be conveyed to Kaples and re-interred in the church of St. Januarius 
extra Moenia. Shortly after this a woman bi^ught him two phials con- 
taining a quantity of the sainfs blood, which immediately became liquid 
as he received it. In 817 the remains of St. Januarius were conveyed to 
Benevento, thence in 1159 to Monte Virgine , and finally at the time of 
a plague in 1497 solemnly transported to Naples by the archbishop. Car- 
dinal Alessandro Carafa and deposited in the cathedral. The Liquefaction 
of the Mint'9 blood is the greatest festival of Naples and takes places three 
times annually during several successive days (1st Sunday in May, Sept. 
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19th and Dec. 16th). The protection of the saint is invoked during seasons 
of war or distress, and especially during eruptions of Mt. Vesuvias. 

A number of old women, the reputed descendants of S. Qennaro, occupy 
the place of honour on these occasions. Delay on the part of the saint 
to work his miracle occasions profound disappointment to the eagerly 
expectant throng and caUs forth a torrent not only of prayers and lamen- 
tations, but also of the wildest threats and reproaches, to which the 
saint invariably yields. 

Gontignous to the cathedral, and facing the Largo Donnaregina 

and the Str. Angelica, is the extensive Arehiepiicopdl Falaee, erected 

in the 13th cent., entirely restored by Cardinal Filomarino in 1647. 

In the great hall is preserved an ancient Neapolitan almanac, 

found in the 18th cent. In the walls of S. Giovanni Maggiore. 

Farther on in the Str. Anticaglla are the renuins of an ancient 
TKtcArt, once apparently of considerable extent, of which two 
arches still exist. 

We now retam to the Str. de' Tribunal!. After a walk of 
a few yards, the small Largo Oerolomini is seen on the r., with 
the church of 8. Filippo Neri (PI. 47) or de' (7a*o(ommt, erected 

in 1592, and overladen with ornament. 

Over the principal entrance: Christ and the money- changers , a large 
fresco by Luea Oiordano; high altar-piece by Giovanni Bernardino Sieiliano; 
lateral paintings by Coremio. The sumptuous chapel of S. Filippo Veri, 
to the 1. of the high-altar, contains a ceiling-fresco by Solimtna; and that 
of St. Francis of Assisi C74th chap, to the 1.) a painting by Ouido Rent. 
Near the latter, at the base of a pillar in the nave, is the tombstone of 
the learned Giambattista Yico, b. at Naples 1670, d. 1744. The sacristy 
(entrance to the 1.) also contains good paintings. The neighbouring mon- 
astery possesses a valuable library and HS8. 

A short distance farther, to the r. is situated 8. Paolo Hag* 
giore (PL 67), opposite S. Lorenzo, occupying the site of an an- 
cient temple of Castor and Pollux, of which two beautiful Go- 
linthlan columns and a portion of the architrave are still to be 
seen. The church was destroyed by an earthquake in 1688, and 
rebuilt three years later from a design by the Theatine Qrimaldi; 
it contains numerous decorations in marble and paintings l)y 

CorenziOj Stansioni, Marco da Siena and SoUmena* 

In the 4th chapel to the I. the monument of Cardinal Zurlo (d. 1801), 
with a statue. The 5th chapel contains cabinets in which 62 relics of 
saints are preserved in velvet and gold cases. In the 2nd chapel to the 
1. the monument of the minister Donato Tommasi (d. 1831). The cloisters 
are said to occupy the site of the ancient theatre, in which Nero appeared 
as an actor. They possess 24 ancient granite columns. During the Bo- 
man period this was the central point of the city. 
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On the opposite side of the street, in the small square of 
this name, is situated the Gothic church of *8. Lorenso, com- 
menced hy Charles I. of Anjou in 1266, to commemorate his 
victory over king Manfred at Benevento, and completed by Bo- 
hert in 1324. The site is that of the ancient Basilica Augustalis. 
The plan was designed by Maglione, a pupil of Nicola Pisano, 
but was altered by MasucciOj in the style peculiar to that 
architect. 

The three statues of St. Francia, St. Lawrence and St. Antony and the 
baa-reliefs on the high-altar are by Giovanni da Nola (1478)-) St. Antony, 
in the chapel of that saint in the 1. transept, on a gold ground, and th6 
Coronation of king Robert are by Maestro Sinume. Jesus and St. Francis, 
a large picture over the principal entrance, is by Vincent Corto. In the 
choir behind the high-altar, entering on the r., are the monuments of: 
(1) Catherine of Austria, first wife of Charles Duke of Calabria (d. 1323), 
with pyramidal canopy and adorned with mosaics, by Mcuitccio; (2) Jo- 
hanna di Duraaeo, daughter of Charles of DurMBO, and her husband Robert 
of Artois, both of whom died on the same day, July 20th, 1387, of poison, 
as the inscription records: "Joanna Margaritse reginse soror Robertusque 
Trebatensis ejus vir veneno ob regni suspicionem impie necati hoc con- 
duntur tumulo. A. S. 1389."" Beneath are three Virtues, above them two 
angels withdrawing the curtain. On the opposite side: (3) Mary, youthful 
daughter of Charlea of Durazzo, killed at Aversa. The two latter monu- 
ments are also by Mameeio. By the entrance of the church, to the r. , 
the tombstone of the naturalist GiambattisU della Porta (1560—1616). 

The cloisters contain the tomb of Ludovico Aldemoresco, by 
Bamboccio (1414). In the chapter-house are represented al fresco 
all the saints of the Franciscan order. In 1343 Petrarch resided 
in this monastery; and Boccaccio, when in the church of S. Lo- 
renzo, beheld the beautiful princess whose praises he celebrates 
under the name of Fiammetta. She is believed to have been Ma- 
ria, natural daughter of king Robert. 

In the direction of the Toledo, to the 1., is situated 8. Pietro 
a Maiella (PL 69), in the Gothic style, erected by Oiovanni 
Pipino di Barletta, favourite of Charles II. (d. 1316; his tomb 
in the 1. transept). In the adjacent monastery is established the 
Conierratorjr of Knsic (PI. 6), founded in 1537. It has pro- 
duced a number of celebrated composers (e. g. Bellini) and is 
now presided over by Mercadante. A number of MSS. of Pae- 
siello, Jomelli and other eminent masters are preserved here. 
From this point the I^argo Mercatello (p. 57), adjacent to the 
Toledo, is reached. 
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The *HlvMiiiii (PI. 9). In the upper part of the town 
beyond the Mercatello, in the Piazza delle Pigne and the new 
Strada di Gapodimonte, rises the Museo NeuUonaUy formerly termed 
Museo Reale Borhonieo, or gli Studj}. It was commenced in 1586 
by the yiceroy Doke of Ossona as a cavalry-barrack, in 161 r> 
ceded to the university, which was established there until 1780, 
when it was transferred to the Gesti Yecchio. Since 1790 it has 
been fitted up for the reception of the royal collection of anti- 
quities and pictures, to which in 1816 Ferdinand I. gave the 
name of Mumo ReaU Borbonico. 

Here are united the older and more recent collections apper- 
taining to the crown, the Farnese collection, those of the palaces 
of Portici and Capodimonte, and the excavated treasures of Her- 
culaneum, Pompeii, Stabias and Gums. This aggregate collec- 
tion is one of the finest in the world,* the Pompeian antiquities 
and objects of art in particular, as well as the bronzes from Her- 
culaneum ate unrivalled. 

The Museum is open every week-day, except Monday, from 
9 to 4, on Sundays ftom 10 to 1 o'clock. Gratuities forbidden. 

The present director, Commendatore Giuseppe Fiorelli is now 
engaged in re-arranging the collections. Alterations are there- 
fore constantly taking place, so that perfect accuracy In the sub- 
joined enumeration is at present unattainable. To add to the 
difficulty, there is no complete catalogue. Gustodians stationed 
at diiferent parts of the building readily give information when 
applied to ; most of them speak French. 

The following is a sketch of the general arrangements: 

(A room to the r. by the entrance contains casts, models, 
photographs and copies of the objects in the museum, which are 
sold at fixed prices. A catalogue of these articles may be pro- 
cared. Sticks and umbrellas deposited on the 1. side.) 

A. Basement. 

BightSide: 1st, 2nd and 4ih doors, ancient frescoes (p. 76); 
3rd door, through the court, inscriptions and several 
large sculptures (p. 82); also Egyptian antiqui- 
ties (p. 82). 

Left Side: 1st door, mosaics (p. 78); beyond these, the col- 
lection of bronzes (p. 78); 2nd — 4th doors, an- 
cient statues (p. 79). 
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B. Entresol. 
RightSide: Mediffival works of art (p. 83); beyond, ancient 
crystal (p. 83); farther oil, terra cottas (p. 83). 
Left Side: Ciunsean antiquities (p. 84). 

C. Upper Floor. 
Right Side: To the right j library of the papyri (p. 84); to the 
lefty engravings (p. 84); facing the erUrance, pic- 
tures (p. 85; Italian). 
Immediately opp. : Library (p. 86). 

Left Side: To the right, precious relics (p. 86); to the lefly 
coins (p. 87); to the left, Museum Santangelo 
(p. 87); beyond, rases (p. 87); directly opposite, 
pictures (p. 88; Neapolitau and foreign); beyond, 
small bronzes (p. 89). 
The following letters indicate the origin of the different ob- 
jects: B. Borgia collection, 0. Capua, G. A. amphitheatre of Capua, 
Cu. Cum», F. Farnese collection, H. Herculaneum, L. Lucera, 
M. MintumsB, N. Naples, P. Pompeii, Pz. Pozzuoli, S. Stabia. 
The lower passage contains the following statues of the Far- 
nese collection: r., by the entrance, Alexander Severus. By the 
stair-case, r. Flora; 1. Genius of the city of Rome. L,, by the 
entrance: a Melpomene from the theatre of Pompey at Rome, 
owing to an erroneous conjecture restored as Urania. At each 
of the two doors leading to the court 2 figures with toga; by 
the stair-case 2 river-gods. On the stair-case above, 2 dancing 
girls from the theatre at Herculaneum. In the passage to the 1. 
stands a richly gilded coach, formerly belonging to the municipal 
corporation. The 1st door to the r. (the rooms entered by the 
2nd and 4th doors are not at present accessible) leads to the 

Collection of Ancient Mural Paintings 
from Herculaneum and Pompeii. 
The paintings are now in the course of being arranged in 
accordance with their subjects; those only of which the arrange- 
ment is completed are here enumerated. The 3 farthest rooms 
are finished; the remaining paintings, among which are some of 
the most interesting, are preserved in a magazine closed to the 
public during the progress of the alterations. The firescoes are, 
with the exception of painted vases and mosaics, the only spe- 
cimens of ancient painting which have come down to us, and 
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therefore -of extreme yalne. They are eur sole infonnaats with 
regard to the ancient style, colonring and treatment of light and 
shade. Many of them are beautifully conceived and executed 
wiih an easy, masterly touch, comprising landscapes, historical and 
mythological subjects, genre -paintings, architectural drawings, 
animal and fruit-pieces. Although mere decorative paintings of 
a small provincial Boman town, they suffice to prove how tho- 
roughly the profession was imbued with artistic principles. Some 
of the representations may be copies firom celebrated or favour^ 
ite pictures, but the style is such as entirely to preclude the 
idea that they may have been mechanically copied or stencilled. 
The rapid, easy execution and absence of minute detail prove 
that they were intended for effect and not for close inspection. 
Their state of preservation is of course very various. The pain- 
tings which have been arranged are numbered, and the objects 
on the wall above furnished with their general names. Each 
room contains a catalogue. The enumeration begins with the 
farthest room. The following are the most important: 

IstRoom. In the centre a model in cork of the Doric temple of 
Keptune at Paestum. In the recesses in the wall immediately opposite 
are 118 Landscape* from Stabise, Herculaneum and Pompeii, of which the 
following merit special attention: Nos. 4, 7, 8, 10, 11, 13, 15, 17, 20, 21, 
22, 24, 25, 22, 30, 36, 38, 48, 49. 61, 62, 71, 74, 75, 88, 91, 96, lOQ, 107, 
110. Then to the 1. of the entrance: *tnore ancient paintings from Isemia, 
BuYO, Gnatia, Peestam and. Capua. 1. Mercury accompanying a soul to 
the infernal regions^ 2—7. Dance of shades ^ 8—11. Paintings from the 
tomb of a warrior \ 12. 6orgon''8 head,' with Hessapian inscription; 13. War- 
rior, with Messapian inscription; 15. Gorgon'^s head and Victoria; 16. Sam- 
nite priest ; on the wall between the entrances 5 Drawings on marble from 
Herculaneum; 18. Achilles (?) in a quadriga; 19. CEdipus with Antigone, 
Ismene and other Gadrngean women playing at dice; 20. Latona with 
Kiobe (according to the account of Alexandros of Athens); 21. Scene from 
a comedy; 22. Theseus releasing the bride ofPirithous from a Centaur (?). 
23-37. Mjfths 0/ Jupiter: 23. 17uptials of Jupiter and J^no; 24. 26. lo in 
Kgypt; 28. Jupiter and Cupid; 30, Jupiter crowned by Victoria; 32. Leda 
with the swan; 37. Mercury relieves Argos as guard of lo. 38 — 46. Afyths 
of Apollo: 39. Apollo; 42. Apollo and a Nymph; 44—46. Apollo and Daphne. 
47—56. Myths of Minerva^ Vulcan and otJier deities: 47. Vulcan and the Cy- 
clopes ; 48. Thetis and Vulcan, who is preparing the armour of Achilles ; 
54. Deities of the days of the week ; 57. Ceres wiffh the torch ; 60. Bac- 
chus and the panther. Passage to the 1.: 61—64. Diana and the children 
of Niobe. 2nd Room. 65—70. Myths of Diana: 65. Diana; 67. 69. Diana 
and Endymion. 7i— SO. Myths of' Venus and Mars: 71. Venus; 73. Venus 
and the wounded Adonis; 76. 79. Venus and Mars. 81—106. Mercury and 
Bacchus: 81. Mercury; 90. Bacchus and Silenus; 91. Education of Bacchus; 
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97. Bacehtis and Ariadne ; 96. Qkariot with Silenus and fhe boy Bacehns ; 
99. Bacchus and Ariadne^ 103. Silenus and the infant Bacchus. Passage 
to the 1.: iOl—ibi. Myths of Bacchus: 109. Silenus watching the combat 
between Cupid and Pan; 110— 112. Rope-dancing Satyrs; 118. 119. Dancing 
Satyrs and Bacchantes; 120—123. Centaurs; 124. Silenus uid two Bac- 
chantes. By the wall: 128-130. Dancing satyrs and Bacchantes; ISIt-^ 
138. Bacchantes. Passage to the r.: 140. 14^. Dancing Bacchantes; 150. 
151 . Rope - dancing Satyrs < 155— 24j0. Myths of Cupid, Psyche and others: 
155—164. Cupids playing; 168. Zephyrus and Chloris; 173. Cupids and 
Psyches ; 180. Cupids with the seats of Venus and Mars ; 184 — 190. Cupids ; 
191. Cupids as Lares; 196. Cupids erecting a trophy to Mars; 197. Dancing 
Cupids ; 200. The Three Ghraces ; 205. Hermaphrodite ; 217. Cupids hunting. 
3rd Room. A model in wood of the so-called house of Poeta tra- 
gicus at Pompeii, which the custodian opens and explains. 250 — 292. 
Water-deities: 258. Tritons; 263. A sea -monster; 265. Scylla with an oar; 
266. Architecture; 269— 271. Nereids on sea - monsters ; 270. Hylas borne 
away by nymphs ; 281 . Polyphemus and Galatea. 293—323 . Deities of Ught^ 
Muses, Seasons etc.: 293— 296. Gorgon's heads; 299. Harpocrates ; 300. -^s- 
culapius, Apollo and Chiron; 302. Melpomene; 305. Saturn; 307. Spring; 
316. Youth with cornucopia; 322. Apollo as god of the sun. 323—364. For- 
tuna , Victoria , Seasons : 327. Man and woman , crowned , witif baskets ; 
330. Half-figure of a woman; 331. Woman with a basket; 333. Victoria; 
343. Fortuna. 365—370. Various myths: 366. Europe, Asia and Africa; 369. 
370. Man and woman with sacrificial offerings. 371— 386. JI/u«m, Lares etc.: 
373. Victims; 380. 382. Youth, crowned, with a goblet; 386. Woman with 
a goblet. Egyptian Myths: 392. 396. Victims. 

The first door to the 1. on the opposite side leads' to the 

Mosaic 9. 
Here are 4 mosaic columns from the house at Pompeii which derives 
its name from them. By the door a glass-case containing tiie skull and 
arm of a woman who perished in the house of Diomedes, also the im- 
pression of her breast in the ashes. Farther on, to the r. Mosaics: Fish 
and shell-fish; *Garlands of plaited corn, with masks between (from the 
house of the Faun; see p. 149); in front of the latter a large round mo- 
saic: Bacchanalian scene; Theseus killing the Minotaur; above it, a ske- 
leton; two mosaics of Tritons; 'scene from a comedy by Dioscorides of 
Samos ; actor instructed by the poet (from the "house of the tragic poet^"*) ; 
another *scene from a comedy^ also by Dioscorides according to the in- 
scription; cock -fight; Theseus and the Minotaur; head of Silenus; 
two tables with birds. To the r. of the window : Phrixus and HeDe ; 
birds; Sirens; cat devouring a bird; Theseus and the Minotaur; bird ab- 
stracting a mirror from a basket; 'caricature of a dwarf and cock. Against 
the wall: Gladiator; the Graces. To the r. on the floor: *Cupid on a 
lion, and different fragments. 

In the 3nd Room beyond: 

Ancient Bronze Statues, 
This collection, of which the greater portion is from Herculaneum, 
is unique of its kind and merits careful inspection. The size and number 
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of the objeetfl and the delicate workmanahip required by the material serve 
to convey an idea of the perfection which the ancients had attained in 
this art, although we now possess compvatively few and inferior specimens. 
— The arrangements commenced in the summer of 1865 were at the be* 
ginning of the present year still incomplete. A minute enumeration cannot 
therefore be attempted in the present edition of this handbook. 

The centre room contains the larger and more important statues. In 
the een^ the **Intoxicated Faun ; on either side a 'Discus-thrower \ be- 
yond these, to the 1., the *Leaper; to the r. Apollo (a work in imitation 
of the more ancient style, dating firom the beginning of the imperial pe- 
liod)( in front of the latter 2 busts: 1. the so-called *Seneca, r. Apollo v 
farther forward r. Mercury reposing, 1. Sleeping Faun *, by the transverse 
walls: six *Dancing Girls from the theatre of Hercnlaneum. By the lon- 
gitudinal wall -r. colossal statues of emperors, among them 'Augustus as 
Jupiter with a thunder-bolt. ITearer the door a peculiar head, the so- 
ealled Berenice. By the external wall the so-called Camillus (boy in 
Attendance at a sacrifice). 

The second door to tbe 1. leads to the 

Marble Seulpturesj 
which are distributed in the three branches of the great passages 
and the 8 rooms sitnafed beyond the second branch. As yet 
they are unnumbered. 

1. First Passage. To the left: Captive barbarian from the Forum 
of Trajan in Rome^ in front of it a recumbent Faun; r. Mars reposing ; 
1. Head of Venus; Head of Minerva; Daughter of Balbus. Of this noble 
family, who occupied the highest rank at Pompeii, there are also on the 
same side the father, mother, son and 4 daughters, all from the theatre 
of Herculaneum (a 5th daughter in the museum of Dresden). To the 
right: Wounded gladiator; 1. Balbus the father; in front of the latter 
Dying Gaul (these and 3 other small recumbent statues on this side be- 
long to the Pergamenian school, the same style as that of the dying Gaul 
in the Capitol at Borne); r. warrior charging; 1. Daughter of Balbus; 
r. Hunter; 1. •Viciria Archas, mother of Balbus; r. two men killing a pig; 
L Marcus Nonius Balbus, according to the inscription, praetor and pro- 
consul (the head replaced at a later date, but also ancient); r. Dying 
Amazon; 1. Daughter of Balbus; r. *Famese Gladiator (head and limbs 
modem); 1. Captive barbarian ; in front of it, a Dying Gaul; r. Doryphoros 
(copy from Polycletes); 1. Silenus head; r. and nearly opp. Harmodios 
and Aristogeiton, assassins of Hipparchus, son of Pisistratus, copied from 
a pair of Greek statues. The other pair of Gladiators are of the Bo- 
man period. 

2. Second Passage. Portico dei Balbi, leading to the equestrian 
statues of M. "Son. Balbus the son , according to the inscription, praetor 
and proconsul; also from the basilica at Herculaneiun like those of his 
father at the other end of the passage. Then to the I. a female figure, 
restored as Euterpe. 'Alexander (?) with horns, the symbol of Bacchus. 
The so-called Famese Bacchus. Jupiter Ammon. Portrait-statues of M. Hoi- 
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conius Bufus, from Pompeii. In the comer, a small Priapus. B7 the 
narrow wall, Antony as Bacchus. By the other long wall, Diana as Lnna; 
Paris; Zeus; Keptune (?); bearded Bacchus; Nereids on a sea-monster; 
statue of a female; Hercules; *Faun carrying a boy on his shoulders; 
*Pan teaching a boy the flute; Athene (imitation of the most ancient 
style) ; Socrates ; Homer ; deity of the town.' *Venus of Capua. It is a 
matter of doubt how this statue, which is very similar and scarcely in- 
ferior to that of Venus of Melos in the Louvre, is to be supplemented; 
in this case the Gupid, base, and the arms of the goddess are new. — In 
the hall to the 1. **JBschines, formerly erroneously called Aristides, an 
admirable robed statue found in the villa of the Papyri at Herculaneum. 
0pp., Antony; then Bacchus and Cupid; bearded Bacchus; head of Ker- 
cury; Hercules and Omphal^; Ganjrm'ede with the eagle; masks of river- 
gods (on the opp. side also); between them Cieres. On the narrow side, 
a colossal ^Minerva. By the second long wall: Apollo; Diana with a dog 
and fawn; 'Orestes and Electra; the priestess Eumachia, a statue erected 
to her by the fullers, from the building founded by her at Pompeii; 
*Cupid (copy from Praxiteles); Mercury; small sitting Cybele; two satyrs 
with grapes; female portrait-statue. 

In a straight direction, and then through the door on the r. 
is reached: 

3. Boomofthe Eallipygos. To the right. Torso of Bacchus, of deli- 
cate workmanship; Bacchanalian sarcophagus. **Psyche of Capua, sadly 
mutilated. On the narrow side of the room three Provinces personified, 
a relief. On the third side 3 sarcophagi; on the first a curious mask; 
the second with a representation containing numerous figures : Prometheus 
and the human form as yet unendowed with life, surrounded by the bene- 
ficent gods ; then heads of Athene and Bacchus ; on the third sarcophagus 
a Bacchanalian procession. In the centre of the room the *Yenus Ealli- 
pygos, so called from the part towards which she is looking, from the 
imperial palaces at Bome ; head, breast, right leg, right hand and left arm 
are new. 

4. Boom of the coloured marble statues. To the right. 
Priestess of Isis. By the side-wall two kneeling barbarians, between them 
Apollo ; Ceres ; Ephesian Diana ; small Heleager of rosso antico; a second 
priestess of Isis. In the centre: Apollo in a sitting posture. 

5. Boom of the Muses contains several statues of Muses from the 
theatre at Herculaneum, an Athene and an Apollo sitting. In the centre 
<a beautiful .*marble vase with a relief: Mercury entrusting the infant Bac- 
chus to the care of a nymph, on each side a Silenus, also other Baccha- 
nalian deities. This was the work of one Salpion of Athens, according 
to the inscription, was found at Formia and long served as font in the 
cathedral at Gaeta. Beneath this vase an opening for a fountain, with 
7 deities : Jupiter., Mars, Apollo, ^sculapius, Bacchus, Hercules, Mercury. 
In the walls near the window 2 small reliefs, 1. Bacchus with the (^hraces (?), 
r. 7 female figures, with accompanying names ; the three Graces (Euphro- 
syne, Aglaia, Thalia); then Ismene, Cycais and Eranno, probably three 
nymphs, and another smaller statue of Telonnesus, probably 4he name of 
a town. 
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6. The Venus Boom contains a series of mediocre statues of Venus. 
In tbe centre Cupid around whom a dolphin is coiled. Adonis. A Venus 
and Cupid at the mouth of a fountain, which is adorned with a represen- 
tation of wine-pressing. 

7. Hall of the Flora. To the left, •Athene, both arms new^ 
breast and back concealed by the segis, helmet on the head with a sphynx, 
>n each side a Pegasus. In the centre the •Famese Flora from the Thermee 

of Caracalla at Borne. Head and limbs were replaced by Giacomo della 
Porta, subsequently by Albaccini and Taglioni, and it is not improbable 
that the statue originally represented a Venus. To the right, Juno. In 
front the **Mosaic of the battle of Issus. This, the almost only historical 
representation of antiquity which we now possess, was found in the house 
of the Faun at Pompeii. It represents the battle of Issus at the moment 
when Alexander, whose helmet has fallen from his head, charges Darius 
with his cavalry and transfixes the general of the Persians who has fallen 
from his wounded horse. The chariot of the Persian monarch is prepared 
for retreat, when in the foreground a Persian of rank offers his horse to 
the king, who is absorbed in thought at the sight of his expiring general, 
in order to ensure his more speedy escape. 

8. Atlas Boom. In the centre the kneeling figure of Atlas with the 
globe, the head new \ date prior to Hadrian. To the right , statue of an 
orator. The nomenclature of many of the busts is uncertain. Socrates ; 
Euripides^ Lycurgusj Homers Apolloniusi Solon-, Seneca ; male portrait- 
statues^ female robed statue with new head^ Antisthenes; a Niobede^ 
Herodotus (?); Euripides^ 'Platoi Archimedes. 

9. Tiberius Boom. In the centre a colossal bust of Tiberius on 
a pedestal with reliefs representing 14 towns of Asia Minor which Tibe- 
rius re-erected after an earthquake; the names in Greek characters are 
inscribed under each figure; they were discovered at Puteoli. Adjacent, 
to the r., the double statue of Herodotus and Thucydides; to the 1. a se- 
cond double statue. Then two candelabra and urns. To the r. a bust of 
Bacchus. A consular statue. So-called •^''estal bust. Hercules. •Head 
of Alexander. Jupiter. •Head of Juno; this austere ancient work is most 
probably a copy of the Juno ideal which Polycletes created. Another 
bead of Juno, between which and the former an instructive comparison 
may be drawn. Terence ; Varro (both doubtful) ; bust of Homer. 

10. *Boom of the painted statuettes. The most interesting 
object here is the small •Artemis (imitation of the most ancient style) in 
the centre, bearing many traces of colouring; then a crane devouring a 
lizard. Bust of Antoninus Pius. Along the walls many small figures, 
busts and reliefs, interesting from their colouring. 

The 2nd corridor is now entered and then to the 1. the: 

11. •Third Passage, containing for the most part inferior busts of 
the emperors. On the right: Drusus; Lepidus; Antonia the younger; Ha- 
drian; Vespasian; Titus; Maximin; Heliogabalus ; Galba; Hadrian; Vitel- 
Uus; Julia; Antoninus Pius; Lucilla; Domitian. On the opp. side: Cara- 
calla; Nero; Trajan; Lucius Verus; Probus; Nero; Caligula; Tiberius; 
barbarian bust. To the r. in a side-room, on the r. side of the entrance 
a relief: Kymph repelling a Satyr. Adjacent, to the r., Attic tomb, archaic 
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style. On the walls numerous smaller marble reliefs, among which the 
round discs are especially interesting, which in the ancient colonnades 
hung down between the pillars. In the centre a large basin of porphyry. 
At the outlet to the 1. a relief: Hermes conducts Burydice back to Tar- 
tarus after she "had been released by Orpheus. In the middle of the pas- 
sage, near the outlet: Agrippina sitting, wife of Germanicus. Farther <u:u /^ 
by the wall: Alexander Severus^ Hadrian; Lucius Verus; Nero; Garacallar ;^ (^ 
the young Caligula*, Hannibal (?); the young Nero; Kerva; Britannicus. ' 

The third door leads into a court, occupied, like that oppo- 
site, with reliefs, statues and architectural fragments, many of 
which merit the Inspection of connoisseurs. Thence to the 

Oallery of Inscription$, 

(OaUeria lapidaria or Sala det toro). 
The vestibule, as well as the principal hall, contains a valuable col- 
lection of Latin inscriptions and a few Oscan; also mural inscriptions 
from Pompeii, some incised (ffrafiti)^ others painted (dipinti). The whole 
collection is arranged geographically in accordance with the principles 
laid down in the admirable work of Mommsen (Leipzic, 1852), which has 
constituted a new era in the science of epigraphy. Besides these, to the 
1. by the window, a statue of Tiberius; by the wall opp., to the 1., Atreus 
with the son of Thyestes (?). Farther back, the celebrated group of the 
**Famese bull, the work of the Rhodian sculptors ApoUonius and Tauris- 
cus , once the property of Asinius Pollio, found in a mutilated state at 
the Thermae of Caracalla at Rome. The restoration was superintended by 
Michael Angelo. The new portions are the head of the bull, the Antiope 
with the exception of the feet, the upper portions of the Dirce, and a 
great part of the Ampfaion and Zethus. The two sons of Antiope, Amphion 
and Zethus, avenge the wrongs of their mother by binding to the horns of 
a wild bull Dirce who had succeeded in withdrawing the allegiance of 
Lycus from Antiope. The latter, in the background, exhorts them to for- 
giveness, and not in vain. The boldness and life of the group, originally , 
cut from one solid block of marble, is equalled in no other sculpture of 
the same character. Opp., on the r. side of the room, stands the so-called 
**Farne8e Hercules, also from the ThermsB of Caracalla; at first the legs 
were wanting, a deficiency supplied by della Porta; 20 years later the 
genuine missing portions were discovered, presented by Prince Borghese 
to the king of Naples and restored to the statue. According to the in- 
scription, it is the work of the Athenian Glycon and was executed under 
the early emperors. 

From this hall a stair-case descends to the 

Egyptian Antiquities, 
The first room contains inscription s built into the walls, from 
the catacombs of Rome and Naples — The Egyptian antiquities 
(early in 1866 not accessible) were greatly added to by the 
purchase of the collection of Cardinal Borgia at Velletri. 
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1. Granite monmneikt with ba«-reliefs of 22 figures and hieroglyphics. 
2. Fragment of a sarcophagns of black granite with hieroglyphics in- and 
extemaUy. i. An Egyptian priest , the so-called Pastophorus , in black 
basalt. 5. 'Serapis on the throne, in Ghreek marble, found in the vestibule 
of the Seri4>eum at Pozcuoli. 83. *The Isis tablet, with 14 figures, 12 of 
which have dogs'* heads, foand in the temple of Isis at Pompeii. 274. *Small 
statue of Isis, with gilded and coloured drapery, holding the sistrum and 
keys of the Nile, with an inscription by L. Csecilius Phoebus. 344. Osiris, 
a relief. 345. lais and Osiris. 490. 491. Five Canopian vases of oriental 
alabaster. 632. Male torso of basalt, with hieroglyphics. 690. Papyrus 
with Greek MS. of the 2nd or 3rd cent., which with 40 others was found 
in a chest of sycamore wood at Memphis , being lists of the names of the 
canal labourers on the Nile. 694. Pastophorus and priestess of Isis, in 
basalt, one of the most ancient relics of this description. Ten cabinets 
contain smaller objects, a number of mummies of men, women and children, 
some of them divested of their cerements and admirably preserved (on the 
skull of a woman haii^ still remains), and other relics of a similar character. 

If the passage now be regained, the stair-case leads first to 

the Mezzanino (Entiesol), which to the r. contains the collection 

of medieval curiosities and, beyond these, of ancient glass and 

terra cotta; to the 1. the Cumsan collection. 

Mediaeval Collection. 

The ante-room contains some ancient Christian relics from the cata- 
combs and modem busts of Roman emperors. In the first room may be 
mentioned, among numerous other objects, a large bronze tabernacle, the 
design ascribed to Michael A'ngelo, executed by Jacopo Sicilianoi bust in 
bronze of Ferdinand of Arragon \ busts in marble of Paul III. and Charles V., 
after Canova. In the second room the Cassetta Famese in bronze, adorned 
with six beautifully cut stones, representing Meleager and Atalanta, pro- 
cession of the Indian Bacchus, circus games , Amazon combat, conflict of 
Centaurs and Lapithee, battle of Salamis; it was executed by Giovanni 
de' Bernardi. By the wall, opp. the window, the old statue in wood of 
Roger I., founder of the Sicilian dynasty. The cabinets contain weapons, 
seals, ivory carving etc. 

The following room contains the 

Collection of ancient crystalf 
the most extensive collection of this description, showing the numerous 
methods and forms of the ancient treatment of this material. Several 
panes of glass from the villa of Diomedes should be inspected^ also a 
beautiflilly cut glass vase with white Cupid and foliage on a blue ground, 
which was found in a grave in the street of the tombs at Pompeii. — 
Contiguous is the 

Collection of ancient terra cottaa. 
The first room contains common earthenware articles for household 
use. Among them are vessels .with beans, wheat, almonds, egg-shells, 
plums, olives etc. from Pompeii. In the passage to the second room to 

G* 
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the r. Cybele, 1. Medusa. — The second room eootains several Etruscan 
sarcophagi with recnmbeikt figures on the lids. Numerous lamps. In the 
cabinets figures of small animals: horses, pigs, birds, also hands and 
other Yotive-offerings such as are still to be seen in Roman Catholic 
churches : infant in swaddling-clothes, legs, right half of a human figure. 
By the window to the r. a colossal Juno, I.Jupiter. By the door of egress 
to the r. the fragments of the celebrated Volscian relief from Velletri, 
in the ancient Italian style with traces of colouring: warriors on horseback 
and in chariots. -- The third room: Lamps, goblets, votiye limbs; in the 
cabinets opp. the door interesting heads, detached and in relief, also sta- 
tuettes. By the window two comic figures, in front of them a small 
painted statuette. 

The central story has for tiiree years contained the 

Cumaean Colleetionj 

purchased by the Prince of Carignano from the property left by the Count 
of Syracuse and presented to the Museum. It consists principally of vases, 
terra cottas and bronzes found at Cumse. By the window of the first 
room an elegant jewel-case in wood, containing several golden ornaments. 
Among the vases at the second window one of the more recent Attic style, 
representing a battle between Amazons and Greeks, is particularly fine. 

To the right in the upper story a passage is entered, on the 

r. side of which is the director's apartment Contiguous to it 

is the 

Library of the Papyri, 

discovered in a villa near Herculaneum in 1752. The rolls were com- 
pletely encrusted with carbonaceous matter, and it was only by slow de- 
grees that the real value of the discovery was appreciated. The thin layers 
of the back (libri) of the papyrus plant, of the breadth of one column, 
are pasted together and rolled round rods \ and the difficulties encountered 
in disengaging them may be imagined. The task was long attempted in 
vain, until the Padre Piaggi invented an ingenious machine by which the 
difficulty was removed. Several of these may be seen at work in the se- 
cond room. Thus a number of these libri have been by degrees unrolled 
and whatever of their contents has escaped obliteration has been pu- 
blished in the Volumina Heracleensia. The library belonged to a partizan 
of the Epicurean school and the recovered MSS. are by no means of ge- 
neral interest. They contain treatises in Greek of the Epicurean Philo- 
demus, a contemporary of Cicero, on nature, music, rhetoric etc. — Opp. 
to these rooms is the 

Collection of EngravingSf 

to inspect which a permission must be obtained from the custodian. This 
room also contains GO an admirable *Bust of Dante in bronze, said to 
have been taken from a cast procured from the poet's features after death. 
On the walls are hung drawings and sketches by great masters, among 
whom are Breughel, Caravaggio, Raphael, Michael Angelo, Parmigianino, 
Correggio. 
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In a straight direction the visitor next enters the department 
for the 

Collection of Pieiures^ 

containing master-pieces of the Italian, as well as the Neapolitan 

school. Here too the task of re-arrangement is in progress and 

it is difficult to offer any very precise directions. The pictures, 

however, are generally furnished with the names of the artists 

and tiie suhjects of the works. The visitor is recommended to 

proceed at once through all the rooms to the last, in which and 

that adjoining it the finest pictures are contained. We begin 

accordingly with the last room. 

First Boom to the 1.: •17. Holy Family, termed del Gatto, by 
Oiulio Romano; 18. Portrait of the Cavaliere Tibaldeo, Raphael (?)» 19. Por- 
trait, Giovanni Bellini; 20. Holy Family, Raphael \ 21. Copy of Baphaers 
portrait of Leo X. , with Cardinals Giulio de Medicis and Bossi, Andrea 
del Sarto (at Naples this picture is declared to be the original) *, 22. Portrait 
of Cardinal Passerini, Raphael; 23. Madonna, Luini (erroneously ascribed 
to Leonardo da Vinci) j 24. Portrait, Seipio Pultone; *25. Adoration of the 
Magi , *26. Christ on the Cross, both by Netherlands masters \ 27. The seven 
blind men, Breughel; •28. Nativity (date 1512), ascribed to Biirer; 29. Ma- 
donna, Perugino; 31. St. Jerome extracting the thorn from the lion, del 
Fiore; *32. Copy of Michael Angelo's Last Judgment, before its disfigure- 
ment, Venusto; 33. Transfiguration, Giwanni BelUni; 34. Holy Family, Ra- 
phael (?)i 35. Lucretia, Parmiifianino ; 36. Madonna and saints, Santcifede. 

Second Boom. 1. Christ and the scribes, Sdlvator Rasa; 2. Mary 
watching the Bleeping infant Jesus, Sebastian delPiombo; *S. Madonna, termed 
la Zingarella or del Coniglio (rabbit), Correggio; 4. Portrait of himself, 
Rembrandt; •S. Danae, TiUan; •G. Betrothal of St. Catharine, Correggio; 
7. Portrait of the Prince of Salerno , Oiorgione; •S. Portrait of Paul III, 
Titian; 9. Descent from the Cross, Correggio; 10. Portrait, Parmigianino ; 
11. Portrait of Philip II., TiHan; 12. St. Sebastian, Spagnoletto; 13. 14. St. Je- 
rome, by the same mastery 15. Magdalene, Ouerdno; 16. Monk, Rubens. 

In the following rooms the pictures are still in confusion and the 
numbers have been removed. 

Third Boom. *Nativity, Sasso/errato ; St. Peter, St. Jerome, both 
by Cfuercino; Judith and Holofemes, Caravaggio; Christ in the presence of 
Herod , Schiavone ; Holy Family, Bellini (?) \ Adoration of the Magi, QarO' 
falo; Fortune-teller, school of Titian*, Madonna, Dosso Dossi; Franciscan, 
Ouerdno ; Madonna and St. Jerome, Dosso Dossi; Madonna and two Fran- 
ciscans, Vivarini (1485) i Finding of Moses, Veroneu; Christ and the cen- 
turion of Capernaum, by the same. 

Fourth Boom. St. Clara, Parmigianino ; Portrait of Gauthier, Sehu 
done; Lute-player, by the same; Magdalene, Massimo; S. Cecilia, jSeft<<l(W«; 
Holy Family, and Shoemaker of Paul III. by the same ; Nativity, Correggio (?)( 
St. Sebastian, Schidone; John the Baptist, St. Peter, by the same. 
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Fifth Room. St. Bosa of Viterbo, Albani; Christ asleep beside the 
instruments of torture ; Picture in derision of Caravaggio, A Caracd; 
Ulysses and Kausicaa, Ouido Reni; •Holy Family, A. Caracd; *Quardian 
Angel, Dmniniehmo ; Christ at the sepulchre, A. Caracd; Portrait of Amerigo 
Vespucci, Farmigianino; Lucretia, Madonna, both by the same^ Holy Fa- 
mily, Schidone. 

Sixth Room. Madonna with saints, Lanfranco (and several others 
by the same); Simon Magus, L. Caracd; Holy Family, A. Caracd; Virgin, 
C. Dcid: Scourging of Christ, Spada; St. Eustace, Ag. Caracd; St. Bochus, 
8alv. Bosa; Murder of Abel, Spada. 

Returning to the exit, the visitor ascends the central stair- 
case to the 

Library, 
containing numerous ancient Italian works (200,000 vols., 4(X)0 MSS.) and 
valuable Oreek MSS. (among which Lycophron''s Alexandra, Quintus Smyr- 
nseus, date 1311), and Latin (e. g. Chavigius tos grammatica, the half- 
burned MS. ofFestus, a mass-book with beautiful miniatures of fruit and 
flowers, termed la Flora); catalogues for the use of visitors. In the prin- 
cipal hall the custodian awakens a remarkably fine echo. Books may not 
be removed from the library, but within its precincts the use of three at 
a time is permitted. Readers enter from the exterior (not through the 
museum) by the last door reached by the stair to the r. in the museum 
buildings. Many complaints of defectiveness of the arrangements are made. 

The third stair-case leads to the 1. to the other half of the 
picture*galleiy and other important collections. The first room 
to the r. contains 

Precious Relics. 
In the cabinets to the r. are preserved glasses and dishes containing 
various 'articles of food from Pompeii: nuts, figs, dried oil, eggs, a loaf 
with the name of the baker Q. Cranius. Also other objects in common 
use: remnants of nets and cables, a purse, colours found in a shop at 
Pompeii, small ivory figures < By the window: the celebrated *Tazza Far- 
nese, a vessel of onyx with beautiful reliefs, the largest of its kind. On 
the exterior a large Medusa^s head in relief; in the interior a group of 
7 persons, referred by some to the occasion of an inundation of the Xile, 
by others to a festival in spring, instituted by Alexander at the founda- 
tion of Alexandria. The first table near the window contains the cameos, 
or stones cut in prominent relief, many of which are very remarkable : 
head of a Muse, Zeus in conflict with the Titans, a portion of the group 
of the Famese bull, which it is intended to restore to its place. The se- 
cond table contains the intagli or stones on which the designs recede: 
head of Apollo with the zodiac, Ajax and Cassandra etc. The third table 
contains unfinished stones; the fourth a considerable collection of rings, 
among which a gold ring with'male portrait, possibly that of Brutus, with 
the artist's name Anaxilas. The cabinets by the 1. wall contain: 1. Objects 
In silver; vases, one with the apotheosis of Homer; a small sun-dial. 
2. Beautiful tripods; vases with foliage; rings from the Greek tombs in 
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the Basilicata at Armento \ silver plate from the house of Meleager at Pom- 
peii. 3. Gold ornaments: a chain, bracelet, necklace, ring and earrings, 
found with a female skeleton in the house of Diomedes at Pompeii; bra- 
celets, brooches, a beautiful necklace from Ruvo etc. 

The next door to the r. leads to the reserved cabinet, to which men 
only are admitted; it contains mural and other paintings not adapted for 
public gaze, numerous bronzes etc. 

. The fiist Toom to the 1. contains the 

Collection of Coins. 
Some of the most valuable are preserved in glass cases, among which 
those to the r. contain admirably executed Greek coins of Lower Italy 
and Sicily; to the 1. modem medals. The inspection of the others which 
are less carefully preserved is easily permitted. 

The second door to the 1. leads to the 

Muaeo Comunale or Museo Bantanyelo, 
where the collection which was formerly in the Palace of Santangelo 
(p. 68), purchased by the city of Naples in 1866, is now preserved under 
the guardianship of the Museum. It comprises (in 5 rooms) one of the 
most complete cabinets of coins in Italy (about ^3,000), vases, terra cottas, 
bronzes, engraved stones and pictures. Among the latter: St. Sebastian, 
Paolo Veronese; Portraits, Gentile Bellini; 'Landscapes, Salv. Rosa; Pietk, 
Van Lyck; 'Portrait of a flower-girl (1508), Alb. Mrer; Last Judgment 
(sketch in oils), Mchael Angelo; *Holy Family, SaTuiro Botticelli ; Ascension 
of the Virgin, painted in 1479 for a Nuremberg family, Mich. Wohlgemuth. 

Beyond this [entered at present (beginning of 1866) from the 
5th room of the paintings (p. 88)] is the 

Collection of Vases^ 
distributed in 8 different rooms, one of great extent and value, and espe- 
cially rich in specimens of the large and magnificent vases of Lower Italy. 
The want of a catalogue and the frequent changes which take place again 
render it difficult to afford very precise information. The specimens 
placed on pillars and those contained in the four last rootais are the finest 
in the collection. The rooms are paved with ancient mosaics, restored 
where defective. — As the Greek art of vase-painting was adopted in 
Etruria and modified according to the national taste, so this branch of 
art was strongly biassed in Lower Italy by the characteristic love of 
magnificence inherent in its inhabitants. The vases are of large, some- 
times colossal dimensions, and the artists, not satisfied with the mere de- 
coration of painting, have frequently superadded reliefs to adorn the necks 
And handles. Their aim appears to have been to cover, if possible, the 
■entire surface of the vase with the colours. The different series of repre- 
sentations, one above another, which they bear, are often without connec- 
tion; or the centre is occupied by an architectural design and surrounded 
irregularly with groups. The figures are generally of a somewhat effe- 
minate mould and great care appears to have been employed in represen- 
ting rich but scantily folded garments. The representations are for the 
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most part borrowed from the ancient Greek tragedy, but in some caiBS 
scenes of a more Italian character are encountered. The period of their 
manufacture is believed to have been shortly subsequent to the r^ign of 
Alexander the Great. 

The first (circular) room contains (r.) two models of tombs, which 
serve to illustrate the manner in which the vases were discovered. A» 
the ornaments, weapons etc. of the deceased were deposited with hia 
remains in the tomb, so also were these vases which had adorned hia 
home*, in some cases, however, the nature of the subjects . leads to the 
conclusion that they were manufactured for this express purpose. Those 
preserved in the two cabinets opp. the entrance, and the three placed 6n 
pillars in front of them are specimens of the earliest stage of the develop- 
ment of this art. They are of a yellowish colour, ornamented with two 
rows of plants or animals of a brownish or black colour \ the form round 
or oval. Besides these, small black vases' are numerous. 

In the fifth room a vase of Lower Italy bearing a representation 
of an Amazon combat, placed in the centre near the window, deserves 
special examination^ beside it, to the 1., a still finer specimen in the more 
ancient Attic style, representing the conquest of Troy^ the rape of Cas- 
sandra, death of Priam, humiliation of Helen and flight of ^neas are 
distinctly recognised^ to the r. a vase from Nola, with a representat. of 
the vintage. — In the eigth room, to the r. by the window, is preserved 
the celebrated large vase of Darius fron^ Ganosa: Darius contemplating 
the conquest of Greece, above is Hellas, at whose side Athene and Zeus 
are standing, beneath are the Persian provinces on which subsidies are 
levied for the war, with accompanying names. Near the latter are large 
vases with the sacrifice of Patroclus, scenes from (iie Iliad, such as the 
capture of Hector, etc. The vase in the centre, the largest yet discovered, 
represents a combat between Amazons and Greeks. 

From the passage the visitor now enters the second division 

of the 

Picture Oallery, 

occapying 6 rooms , most of them containing works of the man- 
nerists Lnca Giodano, Vaccaro and others of the period of the 
decline of art, and of no great artistic value. Daring the past 
year the arrangement was altered and the numbers removed, so 
that an enumeration is at present unavoidahly omitted. 

The 4th room contains a number of models in wood of ancient buil- 
dings of Pompeii, the temple of Peestum , the amphitheatre at Capua and 
the Colosseum of Rome. 

The dth and 6th room contain pictures of the Dutch and German 
schools: Portrait of Egmont, by Van Dyck; Maximilian I., Holbein etc. — 
From the 5th room the collection of vases (p. 87) may be reached by a 
door on the 1. 

Two large saloons beyond the 6th room contain 
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Small Brontes. 

This collection comprises small statueties, hoasehold utensils, wea- 
pons etc., most of them found at Pompeii. In extent and value it is 
without rival of its kind. It merits careful inspection as serving admi- 
rably to convey an idea of the life and habits of the ancients. The destin- 
ation of most of thel objects is so evident as to require no explanation. 
The most valuable objects are generally placed in the centre of the rooms. 
1 St Room: ^Candelabra from the villa of Diomedes, a column adorned 
with a mask and bucranion (skull of an ox), on a square pedestal j the 
lamps hang from 4 brimches; those at present placed there are not the 
original. A Bisellia (seat of honour) decorated with horses'" heads, swans 
and inland silver ornaments. A portable stove. A large kettle and iron 
stocks from the gladiators^ barracks at Pompeii, in which three skeletons 
were found with their feet inserted. — 2nd room: weapons, helmets 
especially interesting, baths, money-chest etc. 



. "We now proceed to describe the newer quarter of the' town 
which extends to the W. of the Toledo and is continually on the 
increase. 

The *yma NaMionale, formerly ViUa BeaU (PI. G, D, 6), usaally 
termed The ViUa^ situated in Immediate proximity to the sea, 
affords the principal and one of the most beautiful promenades 
at Naples. It Was laid out in 1780, considerably extended in 
1807 and 1834, skirts the Riyiera -di Chiaia, and is about ^/i M. 
in length, but not more than 60 yds. in breadth. The gnrounds 
are laid out chiefly in the Italian style; the avenue of oaks 
leading towards the sea is particularly beautiAil. Among the 
trees a few palms may be observed. At the entrance and near 
the middle are the indispensable caf^s. The sculptures intended 
for the decoration of the grounds are very indifferent imitations 
of ancient and modern works and do not deserve inspection. In 
the principal walk is a large ancient granite basin from Psstum, 
brought from Salerno and placed here in 1825 to replace the 
celebrated group of the Famese Bull, Which had till then occupied 
this spot and was removed to the Museum. In the centre of the 
promenade, the focus of the gay world, the music etc., is a statue 
of Giambattista Yico, erected a few years ago. Farther on, to 
the r., a small temple to the memory of Yirgil (p. 91) and another 
to the 1. to that of Tasso. At the end of the garden, to the 1. 
is a loggia extending into- the sea, affording a cool and delightful 
resting place, in the immediate proximity of the rippling waves 
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and comipanding a magnificent prospect. The villa is almost 
deserted during the day, but presents a scene of the utmost 
gaiety and life at the hours when the daily concerts (gratis) take 
place: in the colder season 4 — 6, in summer 9 — 11 p. m. In the 
evening, Illuminated by numerous jets of gas, enlivened by the 
music and fanned by the cool sea-breeze, these grounds afford 
an admirable opportunity to the visitor of enjoying the charms of 
an Italian summer^night. 

The grounds of the villa in the direction of the Posilipo are 
terminated by an avenue of small trees. By the side of the car- 
riage load a riding-path extends the entire length of the Chiaia. 
Towards sunset the corso , or principal promenade , takes place 
here. The number of the carriages is so great that in many 
places they are seen four abreast. Where the Str. di Chiaia di- 
vides, the Str, di Piediffrotta gradually ascends to the r. to the 
Posilipo, which it penetrates by means of the celebrated Orotta 
di Posilipo J and leads to Pozzuoli ($. 102). If an excursion be 
ma4.e thither, this road may be taken in one direction and the 
Str. Nuova di Posilipo (p. 92) in returning. 

Poiilipo is a Greek name, navdiXvcr&v , "end of care", ori- 
ginally borne by the villa of the notorious glutton Vedius PoUio. 
Augustus subsequently possessed this villa, and its name was now 
applied to the whole of the rocky eminence. At a very early 
period a passage er tunnel in the volcanic tuff-stone of this rock 
was excavated fbr the road firom Naples to Dioaearchia or Puteoli 
(Pozzuoli). It is mentioned by Seneca and Petronius, under 
Nero, as a narrow and gloomy pass. Mediffival superstition 
attributed it to the magic arts of the poet Virgil ! King Alfonso I. 
(about 1442) enlarged the opening by lowering the level of the 
road and caused it to he ventilated. A century later Don Pedro 
de Toledo caused the road to be paved; it was again repaved 
and improved by Charles III. (1754), who left it as it is at the 
present day. The passage is about V2 ^- ^^ length, at the £. 
entrance 80—90 ft. high, varying in the interior from 20 to 50 ft,, 
in breadth 24 — 30 ft., and always well lighted. Small chapels are 
situated at the entrance and in the middle for the use of the 
pious. On a few days in March and November the sun is in 
such a position as to shine directly through the grotto, producing 
a magic illumination. 
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Among the vineyards on the height, to the 1. of the entrance 
to the grotto, is situated the Tomb of Virgil, a Roman burial- 
place or columbarium. The door of the vineyard is opened for 
the yisitor and a considerable number of steps ascended. The 
view of the bay and city obtained from this point is fine; the 
monument itself is of little interest and its authenticity extremely 
doubtful. For admission each visitor pays V2 ^^-j ^ ^A^ "to the 
attendant at the tomb and to the opener of the door. This 
digression occupies about ^/i hr. 

The monument contains a chamber about 15 ft. square, with three 
windows and vaulted ceiling. In the walls are 10 recesses for cinerary 
urns, and in the principal wall, which has been destroyed, there appears 
to have been one of greater size. Probability and local tradition, favours 
the impression that this was the last resting-place of the poet , who , as 
he himself informs us, here composed his immortal works ^ th^ Georgics 
and the ^neid, and who unquestionably possessed a villa on the Posi- 
lipo and at his express wish was here interred after his death at Brun- 
disium B. C. 19 on his return from Greece. Petrarch visited this spot 
accompanied by king Robert and is said to have planted a laurel, which 
at the beginning of the present century fell a prey to the knives of curiosity- 
mongers, and has since been replaced. Anpient documents record that the 
tomb in 1326 was in a good state of preservation and contained a marble 
um with 9 small pillars, the frieze of which bore the well-known inscription : 

Mantua me genuit, Galabri rapuere, tenet nunc 

Parthenope: cecini pascua, rura, duces. 
Of all this no trace now remains. In 1580, however, Cardinal Bembo's 
epitaph on the poet Sannazar (p. 92) proves that he believed in the genui- 
neness of the tomb , an which the following inscription , which is still 
legible, was accordingly placed in 1564: 

Qui cineres? tumuli hsec vestigia; conditur olim 

lUe hie qui cecinit pascua, rura, duces. 
The question may therefore be considered to be decided in favour of the 
prevalent belief, and the poet's name is thus inseparably connected with 
19'aples and its fascinating environs. 

At the farther extremity of the grotto of Posilipo is situated 

the village of Fuortgrotta, where several roads diverge. A new 

road to the r. leads to Orsolone and Capodimonte. The second 

leads to the village of Pianura (S-^M.) at the foot of the hill of 

Camaldoli, with its vast quarries; a third to the Lago d'Agnano 

andAstronl, and that in a straight direction to the small £a^o{t 

with warm springs^ situated on the coast, on the road to Pozzuoli. 

At the W. end of Fuorigrotta, by the small church of 8. VitfUej 

is the monument of the poet Count Giacomo Leopard!, who died 

at Naples, June 18th, 1837. 
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A continuation of the Ghiaia is formed by tiie MergeUinar 
a long row of houses and villas on the slopes of the Posilipo 
facing the sea, intersected by the 8tr<Mda Nuova di PotUipo, which 
was commenced in 1812, and in 1823 continued as far as Bagnoli. 
As this road commands a succession of the most beautiful yiews,. 
the traTeller should on no account omit to visit it, which, when 
time is limited, he may accomplish in going to or returning 
from Pozzuoli. 

About 5 min. walk firom the point where the Str. di^Piedi•^ 

grotta diverges from the C^laia to the r., the road forms a curve 

in the direction of the sea. A short distance above this curve^ 

to the r. (from the exterior scarcely recoguizable) , stands the 

Chieia del Sannaiaro or 8, Maria del Parto, on the site of a 

small estate, which king Frederick II. of Arragon presented in 

1496 to the poet Jacopo Sannazaro (b. at Naples, 1458), for 

whom he entertained the highest regard. After his villa had been 

destroyed by the French in 1529, the aged poet caused the 

church to be erected by monks of the Servite order. It derives 

its appellation from his Latin poem '^De partu Yirginis^. 

The church contains a high- altar and six chapels. In the Ist chap, 
to the r., St. Michael overcoming Satan, by Leonardo da JPittqfa. The devil is 
represented with the features of a woman who was passionately enamoured 
of Diomedes Carafa, once bishop of Ariano, and is therefore popularly 
known as '^il diavolo di Mergellina'\ Behind the high-altar is the monu- 
ment of the poet, executed by Fra Giovanni da MontortoH from a design 
by Girolamo Sancacroce. At the sides Apollo and Minerva, popularly be- 
lieved to be David and Judith) on a bas-re}ief between. them Keptune and 
Pan, with Fauns, satyrs and nymphs singing and playing, an allusion to 
Sannazar^s poem "Arcadia*"* ; above is the richly decorated sarcophagua 
with the bust of the poet which bear4 his academic name : Actitu Sincenu. 
At the base of the monument is the inscription by Bembo ; 

Da sacro cineri flores: hie ille Maroni 
Sincerus Kusa proximus ut tumulo. 
It alludes to the poefs having imitated Virgil. His principal works are 
idyls, elegies and epigrams in Latin. 

To the r., farther on, risers ViUa Angri, then to the 1. by the 
sea the picturesque ruins of the PcUaxao di Dorm' Anna (erro- 
neously believed to be that of the Regina Giovanna), commenced 
in the 17th cent, by Fansaga for Donna Anna, wife of the 
viceroy Duke of Medina, on the site of a former palace of the 
princes of Stigliano, but never completed. It is now employed 
as a glass -manufactoiy. The road, gradually ascending, winds 
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between gardens and Tillas round the base of the hills; to the 1. 
the Laztaretto (quarantine), the VHla Roeea Romana with hot- 
houses and a collection of animals, Roeea Matilda and Vitta 
Mmutola. At the entrance of the VUla de MeliSy the so called 
Palaxato delie ConnonaUy a path diverges to the 1. and descends 
to the extremity of the promontory of Posilipo, where the small 
church of 8, Mafia stands on the site of a former lighthouse. 
Here a boat may be hired to convey the traveller back to Naples. 
The high road continues to the r.; at the highest point a road 
unites with it on the r., leading to the Posilipo and Yomero 
(p. 96). A short distance farther, as a deep cutting is quitted, 
an open space is reached, disclosing a magnificent prospect of 
Bagnoli, Camaldoli, Pozzuoli, Bais and Ischia. The road then 
descends on the W. side of the Posilipo, passing the so-called 
QroUo of Sejanus, to the coast and Bagnoli ^ 3^/4 M. from the 
Yilla Reale. 

This **Orotta of Sejanua" is a passage hewn through the rocky 
ridge near the sea by the Punta di Coroglio, upwards of '/s ^• 
in length, 500 ft. longer than the grotto of Posilipo, and originally 
of greater height and width; in the side towards the sea are 
several openings for ventilation (fee 1 fr., the inspection occupies 
about 1 hr.). It is the tunnel whose construction is ascribed by 
Strabo (V. 4) to M. Cocceius Nerva (B. C. 37), almost simulta- 
neously with that of the Julian harbour on the Lucrine lake by 
M. Agrippa. It is therefore an error to associate it with the name 
of Sejanus, as it is of much earlier origin. It has recently been 
freed from rubbish and supported by walls, on which occasion 
an inscr^tion was found, recording that the tunnel had been 
repaired by the emp. Honorius about the year 400. At the E. 
extremity of this passage, especially by the rocky promontory of 
La Oojola the most beautiful views are obtained of Nisida, Pro- 
cida, Ischia, Capri, the bay of Naples and a number of relics of 
antiquity. Close to the sea, in the direction of Naples and not 
visible from this point, is the so called Scuola or properly 8eogUo 
(rock) di VirgiUOf perhaps originally a temple of Fortune or of 
Venus Euplosa, to whom mariners offered sacrifice after a pros- 
perous voyage. The custodian conducts the visitor Arom the 
grotto to a vineyard in the vicinity (fee 30 — 50 c), whence a 
magnificent view is enjoyed, and the scattered fragments of the 
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Pausil^on^ or villa of Vedius PoUio (p. 00) are partially visible, 
extending from the slope of the hill to the verge of the sea and 
overgrown with myrtles, erica and broom. The fish-ponds, In 
which the cruel Vedius was in the habit of feeding large mu- 
r»B» with the flesh of his slaves , lay nearer the town. A small 
theoitfe is also seen, which appertained to the villa of Lucnllns, 
with 17 rows of seats hewn in the rock. Besides these are nu- 
merous other relics of the villas with which in ancient times the 
Posilipo was almost entirely covered. 

Opposite to the promontory of Coroglio rises the small rocky 
island of Nisida, the Nesis of the ancients, an extinct crater, 
which opens towards the S. On the N. side Is a rock on which 
the Lazzaretto is erected, connected with the main land by a 
breakwater. The small harbour below serves for quarantine pur- 
poses: the building on the height is a bagno for criminals. The 
son of Lucullus possessed a villa on this island, to which Brutus 
retired after the murder of G»sar in the spring of B. G. 44, and 
where he was visited by Cicero. He here took leave of his wife 
Portia on his departure for Greece previous to the battle of 
Philippi. In the 15th cent, queen Johanna II. possessed a villa 
on the island of Nisida, which was converted into a fort for the 
purpose of keeping the fleet of Louis of Anjou in check. 



From the Museum the SUrada deW hifraacata (PI. D, £, 5J 
ascends the heighta of S. Elmo and the Posilipo. At the base 
of these hills , and also farther up, donkeys , which by many are 
preferred to carriages, may be hired. The road ascends in zig^ 
zags. After 7 min. walk an open space is seen to the 1. From 
this point the new Corao Vittorio EmcmueUf now in the course 
of construction, diverges to the 1., on a level considerably above 
and commanding an admirable survey of the town. From this 
road, after 8 min. walk, a steep path ascends to the r. to the 
Ccutello 8ant' Elmo. The easier, but longer approach is by the 
8tr. deir Inf^ascata, which the traveller may prefer to follow. 
Where this road proceeds towards Antignano to the r., a path 
opposite, by a small chapel, ascends to the 1., shortly afterwards 
turns to the 1., then to the r. (one-horse carr. for the excursion 
3~3V2fr-; donkey 1—1 V« fr.). Pedestrians may also ascend at 
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once from the Toledo at the Largo dtlla Carith, bat the path is 
somewhat precipitous (donkey V2 — ^ ^O* 

On entering the precincts of the fortifications, the Tisitor first 
proceeds to the Carthasian monastery of 

*S. Xartiao, not less remarkable for tiie beauty of its situation 
and the views it affords, than for the magnificence of Its endow- 
ment. It was begun in 1325 by Duke Charles of Calabria, and 
almost entirely rebuilt in the 17th cent. The church contains 
pictures of the Neapolitan school (the monk In attendance receives 
a gratuity of 1 fr. or more, which he endeavours to improve upon 
by the sale of amulets). 

The Ascension on tbe ceiling of the nave and the 12 Apostles between 
the windows are by Lanfranco. Over the principal entrance a Descent 
from the Cross by Stanzioni (damaged), next to which Moses and Elias by 
Spagnoletto. The 12 Apostles above the arches of the chapels by the same 
artist. Frescoes of the choir by the Cavaliere cTArpino. The large Crucifixion 
by Lattfranco. Nativity, by Ottido Reni (who died before the completion of 
the painting). On the sides: to the 1., Last Supper by Spagnoletto (in the 
style of Paolo Veronese), and Christ washing the disciples' feet, by Carac- 
ciolo; to the r.. Last Supper by Stanzieni^ and Institution of the Eucharist, 
by a Venetian master. The marble decorations of the church, 12 different 
roses of Egyptian granite , after CoHmo Faruago of Carrara , the beautiful 
mosaic marble pavement by Presti^ and the high-altar, by Solimena^ also 
merit inspection. The 10 chapels also contain a number of pictures. From 
the choir the Sacristy is entered to the 1., it is adorned with paintings by 
the Cavaliere cTArpino^ Stanzioni and Mdt. Ang. da Caravaggio. The Tesoro 
contains as an altar-piece a 'Descent from the Cross, the master-piece of 
Spagnoletto; on the ceiling Judith, by Luca Giordano^ completed, it is said 
in 48 hrs., when the artist was in his 72nd year. The ceiling of the Chapter- 
home is adorned with a painting by Corenzio; other . pictures by Arpino^ 
Finoglia^ Stanzioni and Cambicuo. The *Cloigters are supported on each of 
the four sides by 15 Doric columns of white marble, and adorned with 
numerous statues of saints. The *view from the belvedere of the garden 
embraces the city, the bay and the fertile country as far as Nola and the 
Apennines. It is more limited than that from the summit of the fort but 
more picturesque. (Ladies not admitted). 

The drawbridge is now crossed and the summit soon attained , 
where the officer on duty readily accords permission to enter 
(1 fr. to the soldier in attendance). 

Cftftello Smut' Elmo (822 ft), formerly 8anlr Erafmo, was 
erected by Giaeomo de' Sanctis under Robert the Wise. Under 
Ferdinand I. (1458) it was termed Castello di 8. Martina , after 
the Carthusian monastery in the vicinity, and considerably ex- 
tended. In the 16th cent, it was altered to its present foryi by 
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Do% Pedro de Toledo, and in 1641 some additions were made 
by the Duke of Medina. The vast walls, the fosses hewn in the 
solid tuffstone rock, its subterranean passages and ample cistern 
formerly obtained for it the reputation of impregnability, which it 
has long ago ceased to enjoy. The fort has been dismantled under 
the new regime and is employed as a military prison. A walk 
on the ramparts affords a splendid panorama of the town and bay, 
and particularly of the district towards Misenum and Ischia. 

Instead of returning by the same route, the visitor is recom- 
mended to proceed along the height in the direction of the sea. 
He may then either descend to the Gorso Yittorio Emanuele, and 
following it reach the church of 8. Maria di PiedigroUa, net far 
from the entrance to the grotto; or pursue his path on the hill, 
leading through the Vico Belvedere and past the ViUa Floridiana 
to the Vomero, where by the beautiful VUla Belvedere it unites 
with the road described below. 

The 8tr. deW Inftascataj prolonged under different names, 
leads from the Museum, skirting the brow of the hill, to the 
Scuola di Yirgilio at the extremity of the Posilipo. It intexsects 
the small villages of Antignano, Yomero, Posilipo and Strato and 
passes numerous villas and country-residences. The first half of 
the way towards Posilipo is entirely enclosed by walls, but beyond 
that point a succession of charming views are obtained on both 
sides, over the town and bay and the W. environs. A walk as 
far as the projecting rock of the Posilipo occupies 2 hrs. ; thence 
to the Yilla Keale 1 hr.; one-horse carr., allowing time to visit 
S. Elmo and the Grotto of Sejanus (p. 93), 4 — 5 fr.; an excur- 
sion strongly reconmiended , as it conveys the best idea of the 
beauties of the environs (drive 2 hrs. , visit to S. Elmo 1 V4 > to 
the Orotto of Sejanus 1 hr.). 

Half-a-mile from the Museum the Vteo AreneUa diverges to 
the r. towards the village of that name, situated on the height, 
the birth place of Salvator Rosa in 1605, who terminated his 
chequered career at Borne in 1673. 

Enclosed by garden-walls and continuing to ascend, the road 
next reaches Aniiffnano, 10 min. walk farther. Shortly before the 
village is reached the road to S. Elmo diverges to the 1., and 
the main road soon divides, leading to Gamaldoli (p. 97) to the r., 
whilst the route at present described proceeds to the 1. 
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After a walk of V4 ^' more Vomero is reached, where the 
VUla Belvedere affords a delightful panorama of the land and 
fioa. A pxecipitona path, the SaUta del Vomero, descends from 
Una point to the Ohiaia. Under the name of Strada Belvedere 
the road now skirts the heights of the Chiaia, passes the VUia Be- 
f/ina (r.) and leads to the summit of the Posilipo. Near tiie point 
^ere it turns towards the S., the Villas lUeeiardi, Triecue and 
Pcstfici are heantifuUy sitaated. 

The OtoHa di Poailipo or di Potzuoli is attained after V2 1^^- 
walk from Yome^o. Between Yomero and the sea the hill bears 
the name of Posilipo. The village of PosiUpo is soon reached, 
whence the 8dlita di 8. Antonio di- Posilipo descends to the Mer- 
gellina, passing Vlrgirs Tomb. 

The road continnes on the height, leading from Posilipo through 
the village of Sirato in about 1 hr. to the Strada Nuova, nearly 
opposite to the Punta di Coroglio . It affords an admirable survey 
of the country as far as the Lago d*Agnano, Bagnoli, CamaldoU, 
the Solfatara, Pozzuoli, the environs of Baise, the heights of Mi- 
senum, the island of Procida and the lofty peak of Epomeo in 
Ischia; in the other direction, the town and bay. 

From the point where the road unites with the Str. Nuova 
di Posilipo, a walk of 10 min. more to the r. will enable the 
traveller to inspect the Grotto of Sejanus (p. 93). Thence back 
to the town is a distance of 3V2 M. 

**Camaldoli 
commands the finest view near Naples, perhaps the finest in 
Italy. The monastery, founded in 1525 by the Marchese di Pes- 
cara, the victor of Pavla, is situated on the £. extremity of the 
chain of hills by which the Campi Phlegrsi are encircled on the N., 
the highest point near Naples (1416. ft.). 

Donkeys (2 fr. and a trifle to the attendant; for a party 
IV2 fr. each), which afford the pleasantest means of accomplishing 
this excursion, are to be found in the Str. deir Infrascata 
PI. D, E, 3), which ascends from the Museum to the 1. Or a 
carriage may be taken as far as Antignano, but the last part of 
the ascent (IV2 ^0 must still be performed on foot or by the aid 
of a donkey. The whole excursion from the Museum to the 
monastery and haok occupies about dVs hrs. if a donkey be taken, 
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on foot somewhat more. The early morning and the evening are 
most faToiirahle for the view. 

The Str. deir Inf^ascata ascends to Antignano. After 7 min. 
walk an open space is reached, where the new Corse diverges to 
the 1. The road next passes the Stabliimento di Francesco di 
Sales, a girls' school, leads between rows of houses and finally 
through gardens in 14 min. more to the village. The road to 
S. Elmo here diverges to the L: that to the r., through the vil* 
lage, is our present route. The road soon divides, the branch to 
the 1. leading to Yomero. The branch to the r. must be taken, 
and, where the road again divides shortly after, that to the left. 
Half-a-mile farther the frontier of the city donane is reached; 
below it and in the garden to the r. are beautiful pines. A few 
min. walk farther, the field-road passing the Osteria to the 1. 
and soon afterwards crossed by a small viaduct, is taken and not 
again quitted. It traverses a small ravine and is enclosed by 
underwood and pines. After 20 min. a house is seen to the r. ; 
5 min. more, a fanjD. The path now ascends to the r., com- 
manding a fine view of the bay. "Where, after 10 min., it di- 
vides, the branch descending to the 1. is taken, passing a ravine, 
through which a beautiful glimpse of Capri is obtained. At the 
end of the ravine a road diverges to the 1., but this and all the 
intersecting forest paths must be avoided. After 25 min. the 
path passes through a gateway, ascends to the r. by the wall of 
the convent garden, and then to the 1. Admission to the mon- 
astery is accorded (gratuity 1 fr. or more to the attendant, a few 
sous to the doorkeeper), but as neither monastery nor chnrch 
contains any objects of interest, l^e garden may at once be entered. 
The monastery at present contains 33 inmates, among whom are 
18 priests of the austere order of Camaldoli. Ladies are not ad- 
mitted, but they may enjoy a scarcely inferior view from the 
Capanna di Bicciardif situated on a slight pfominenee. The key 
may be obtained from one of the foresters who is generally to 
be found near the spot. , . . 

The **yiew from Camaldoli embraces the bays of Naples, 
Pozzuoli and Gaeta, the widely extended capital (of which & 
great portion is concealed by S. Elmo) with its environs, the 
Lago d'Agnano, the craters of Solfatara and Astrom, the promonto- 
ries of Posilipo and Misennm, the islands of Nisida, Proeida and 
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Iscfaia, the districts of Baise, Cams and Liternmn. Towards the 
S. the Tiew is bounded by Capri and the Punta della CampaneUa, 
the ancient promontory of Minerva. The small towns of Massa, 
Sorrento and Castellamape are Tisible, Monte Sant' Angelo, the 
smoking cone of YesuTias and the luxuriant plain at its base. 
Towards the N. the eye wanders over the expansive Campania 
Felix with its numerous villages, over Caserta, Maddaloni, Can- 
cello, Nola, Capua, Monte Tifata, the volcanic group of the Bocca 
Monfina, the lake of Patria, Qaeta, the hills of Formiie and 
beyond them Monte Circello. To the W. extends the open sea 
with the islands of Ponza, Yentotene, S. Stefano and Isola delle 
Botte. A precipitous path, traversing wood and rock, leads from 
Camaldoli to the plain of Pianura. On the S. side of the mon- 
astery lies the village of Soeearo , beyond it Fuorigrotta, above 
which rises the hill chain of S. Elmo, Yomero and Posilipo. 

Environs of Naples. 

The charm of Naples consists solely in the singular beauty 
of its environs. The bay with its promontories and islands, and 
the flourishing villages on its shores, presents new beauties at 
every different point of view, and the eye never wearies in gazing 
at the exquisite picture. The nature of the excursions to be 
undertaken from Naples must of course depend on the season of 
the year and the inclination and sesources of the traveller. Most 
of them may be accomplished within a single day. In the more 
frequented villages , however , very tolerable inns afford accom- 
modation for the night, although in the cold season they are ver)' 
inferior to the hotels of the city. Moreover a saving of time and 
expenditure is effected , if the traveller is not- obliged to return 
to Naples every evening. During the fine season, therefore, the 
Independent traveller is recommended to give up his quarters at 
his hotel but to leave all his superfluous luggage behind him. 
The excursions to Caserta and Capua (described at pp. 13 and 
follg.) are most conveniently made from Naples. A visit to the 
islands of Capri, Procida and Ischia cannot be recommended in 
winter except in perfectly settled weather. As to the number 
of the party, 2 or 4 will be found the most convenient and 
entail the least expense. A careful plan should be formed before 
starting, with the aid of the latest local time-tables. 

7* 
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Witii regard to the security of the roads, no apprehensions 
need be entertained on much frequented routes. Before under- 
taking mountain excursions, however, or the journey to Piestnxn, 
it is a wise precaution to give notice to the authorities, who will 
readily adopt measures to ensure the safety of the traveller. The 
ascent of Mt. Vesuvius is prohibited, when it is apprehended that 
brigands are in the vicinity. It is advisable under all circum- 
stances, never to be unprovided with a passport. 

Excursions to many of the different points of interest are now 
greatly facilitated by the railway, with the principal lines of which 
tiie traveller should be acquainted: 

A. To Salerno (Station PI. G, 4, below the Roman stat.), 
by Portici, Torre del Greco, Torre Annunziata, Pompeii, 
Scafati, Angri, Pagani, Nocera, S. Glemente, Cava, Yietri, 
in 2 hrs. ; 5 trains daily. 

B. To Castellamare, by the same line as the above as 
far as Torre Annunziata, in 1 hr. ; 9 trains daily, fewer 
in winter. 

C. To Gaserta and Capua (Roman station, PI G, 4); 
7 trains daily. This excursion is described at pp. 13 
and follg. 

To Capua in 1 hr. 40 min. (1st cl. 2 fr. 95 c; 2nd cl. 2, 25; 
3rd cl. 1 ft:.). To Caserta in 1 hr. 16 min. (1st cl. 2, 20; 
2nd cl. 1, 70; Srd cl. 75 c). If the train which starts for Capua 
at 9. 15 a. m. be taken, all the objects of interest there may be 
inspected by 2 p. m., when the train from S. Maria di Capua to 
Caserta may be taken (in 26 min.), whence a train returns to 
Naples at 4. 43 p. m. 

The excursions from Naples to Nola (p. 17) and San Severino 
(p. 18) may be similarly arranged. 

5. Pozzuoliy Bai», KiBennm and Cuin8B. 

The district to the W. of Naples has from time immemorial been a 
scene of the most powerful volcanic agency, and as late as the 16th cent, 
vast changes have here taken place , traces of which are encountered by 
the traveller at every step. This tract ia scarcely less interesting in an 
historical than in a physical point of view. It was here that Hellenic 
civilisation first gained a footing in Italy, and between this portion of the 
peninsula and the East constant communication was thenceforth main- 
tained. The mases of Hellenic tradition are most intimately associated 
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with tbis country, and the poems of Homer and Virgil will inveat it with 
the highest interest as long as classic education exists. The prosperity 
of this lovely coast has long since departed. The grand creations of im- 
perial Rome, the innumerable palatial villas of the Roman aristocracy, 
have long been converted into a chaotic heap of ruins by convulsions of 
nature, and have left behind comparatively feeble traces of their former 
magnificence. The Malaria which has fixed itself in many parts of the 
district, and the stupendous, though slumbering, agencies beneath the soil 
impart a sombre and melancholy aspect to the scene. But the beauties 
of Italian nature are inexhaustible and are still invested with the same 
charms as 2000 years ago. The island and promontories, the bays and 
lakes, the singularly beautiful indentations of the coast constitute the 
peculiar characteristics of this scenery , which is perhaps without rival. 

The excursions in this direction may be regarded as extensions of 
those last described in the vicinity of Kaples. How they may best be com- 
bined, must depend on the inclination of the traveller himself. 

If necessary they may all be accomplished in a single day by carriage 
(for 4—6 pars., 25 fr.) from Xaples to the Lago del Fusaro, returning by Baise. 
The route leads through the grotto of Posilipo to Bagnoli and Pozzuoli, to 
the Arco Felice, the site of the ancient Gumae, the Lago del Fusaro, then 
to Baise, the Piscina Hirabilis and Miniscola. Thence the traveller returns 
to Baise, skirts the Lucrine lake to the grotto of the sybil on the Lacus 
Avernus , ascends the crater of Monte Kuovo , returns by the shore to 
Pozzuoli, visits the temple of Serapis, the amphitheatre and the Solfotara, 
the Lago d'Agnano, the Dogs'* grotto and the crater of Astroni which 
serves as a deer-park, and finally returns to Naples by the Str. Nuova 
di Posilipo. 

Gumse and the Lago del Fusaro possess little more than archseological 
interest, and a considerable saving of time is effected by omitting them 
from the above plan. The whole excursion may be conveniently divided 
into two. One afternoon may be devoted to the two routes between 
Naples and Pozzuoli, the town itself with the Solfatara and the Lago 
d'^Agnano (one-horse carr. 5 fr.)^ another afternoon to Baise and Misenum, 
the Lacus Avernus and CBmse (7—8 hrs.; one-horse carr. 7 fr.). A visit 
to Procida and Ischia may also be agreeably combined with the excursion. 
From the beach at Miniscola the passage to Procida may be accomplished 
in V2— V4 hr. (IV2— 2 fr.)? boats, however, are not always to be obtained. 
About 8 or 9 a. m. a market-boat starts from Pozzuoli for Procida (30 — 50 c.) ; 
a private boat is of course preferable (5—6 fr.). Boat from Possuoli to 
BaiSB for 1—3 pers. 1 fr., according to tariff. The pedestrian, who should 
however avail himself of a carriage for a part of the way , is of course 
least liable to the annoyances of imposition. 

To Pozzuoli is a drive of 1 hr. , or a walk of 2 hrs. The carriages, 
by which the constant communication between this town and Naples is 
maintained, are to be found in front of the Ca£^ Benvenuto in tiie Str. di 
Chiaia^ one-horse carr. for the single journey IV2 fro for a single seat 
1/2 fr- These carriages, however, which are in fact omnibuses on a small 
scale, are not to be found with certainty except in the early morning, 
and are less suitable for ezcursionista than an ordinary carrosella (double 
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journey 4 fr., or returning by the Str. Xuova di Posilipo 5 fr.)- The best 
arrangement is to proceed Arst to the Lago d'Agnano, there quit the 
carriage and walk (in 1 hr.) by the Solfatara and amphitheatre to Pozzuoli 
(boy to act as guide V2 f'Oi where the carriage is regained. Strangers are 
everywhere importuned to inspect worthless curiosities which make serious 
inroads on time, temper and purse. The only objects of real interest are 
enumerated in the following description. 

The direct road to Pozzuoli leads by the Ohiaia, then to the r. 
by the Str. di Piedigrotta and the grotto iteelf to the village of 
Faorigrotta (p. 91). At the extremity of the village the high- 
road to Bagnoli leads to the 1. (that to the r. to the Lago dHAgnano, 
V2 M. distant). The high«road then passes between a succession 
of gardens, presenting no objects of interest, and leads to the 
coast (4V2 M.), where the beauty of the scenery begins to develop 
itself. In the foreground is the island of Nisida (p. 94). Bagnoli 
possesses warm sulphureous springs and baths of considerable 
repute. The road then skirts the sea for 1 V2 M. Near Pozzuoli, 
in the lava rocks which advance towards the sea, are extensive 
quarries, where about 200 galley-slaves are employed. 

FoH«oli {TtaitQiia del Ponte di CaUgUa, in the Piazza; 
Bella Jtcdia and Fortuna on the quay; imposition inevitable 
unless prices are previously ascertained), originally the Greek 
colony Dicaearchia, subdued by the Romans in the 2nd Punic war 
and named by them Puteoli, subsequently an opulent commercial 
town and principal depot for the traffic with Asia and Aftica, is 
now a quiet episcopal town, situated on a promontory in the Oolfo 
di Pozzuoli (part of the bay of Naples), opposite to the Cape of 
Miseno. As the traveller enters the town, he is immediately 
besieged by guides and dealers in spurious antiquities, which are 
manufactured at Naples and after a certain period of interment 
re-appear with the requisite coating of rust, verdigris and dirt. 
If a guide is engaged, his terms should be previously ascertained: 
for the visit to the town, amphitheatre and telnple of Serapis 1 fr., 
with the addition of the Solfatara and Lago d'Agnano 1V2~2 fr. 
The young Oenaro Bocca and his brother Francesco speak French, 
and may be recommended. The guides usually conduct the tra- 
veller, on the way to the amphitheatre, to the magazine of an- 
tiquities of Canonico CrisciOj whose relics though exorbitantly dear 
are probably genuine. 

The town itself contains little to arrest the traveller's attentiun. 
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In the principal square stands the statue of a senator, bearing 
the name of Q. Flav. Mavortias Lollianus, discovered in 1704. 
The head, though also ancient, is not the original, but was added 
at a later date. Opposite to it is the statue of Bishof Leon y 
Cardenas, vieeroy of Sicily under Philip III. 

At the quay are the remains of the ancient pier, termed by 
Seneca Ptiae, by Suetonius MoUs Puteoianat, now Ponte di Calignla. 
Of the original 20 buttresses, which supported 24 arches, 16 are 
left. They are constructed of bricks and puzzolana or yolcanic 
earth; three are under water. They bear an inscription recording 
that the pier was restored by Antoninus Pius. A common , but 
erroneous impression is that they were connected with the bridge 
of boats which Caligula threw across the bay of Baias, in order 
that, clad in the armour of Alexander the Great, he might there 
celebrate his insane triumph oyer the Parthians. 

Near the harbour a marble pedestal was found in 1693, adorned 
with bas-reliefs representing 14 towns of Asia, now preserved in 
the Museum at Naples. 

The CaUedrale 8. Proculo, in the upper part of the town, 
occupies the site of a temple of Augustus, erected by L. Cai- 
purnius. In one of the lateral walls 6 Corinthian columns from 
the ancient temple are stiU preserved. The church contains the 
relics of St. Proeulus and two other saints, and the monuments 
of the Duke of Montpensier and Giovanni Battlsta Pergolese of 
Jesi, the talented composer of the original Stabat Mater, who 
died in 1736 at the early age of ^6. 

At the W. extremity of the town , near the sea , is situated 
the *Temple of SentpU or Strttpeum (fee Vz ^^O) hnown as early 
as 1538, but not completely excavated till 1750. It consisted of 
a square court, enclosed by 48 massive marble and granite co- 
lumns, and adjoined by 32 small chambers. The portico rested on 
6 Corinthian columns (3 of which remain), bearing a rich frieze. 
In the centre of the court stood a circular temple, surrounded by 
a peristyle of 16 Corinthian pillars of African marble, which have 
been tran^erred to the. theatre of the palace at Caserta, so that 
the bases atone are left The interior was approached by 4 flights 
of steps. The pavement declined inwards towards the centre, 
where the statues of Serapis, now in the museum at Naples, 
were found. Two inscriptions found here mention the restoration 
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of the temple by Marcus Anrelius and S^ptimins Seyenis. The 
lower portions of the rains are now nndei water, in consequence 
of which in the course of centuries a species of shellfish (lithodomus 
or modiola liihophaga, still found in this ^cinity) nndeimined the 
bases of the central columns, whilst the upper parts remained 
intact. The most interesting observations may here be made with 
respect to the alterations which have at different periods taken 
place in the level of the sea. That the sea-level had become 
considerably higher even in ancient times is proved by the fact 
that mosaics have been found 6 ft below the present level of the 
pavement. After the decline of heathenism the sea continued to 
rise, as the different watermarks testify. Subsequently the lower 
part of the edifice was buried to the depth of 12 ft, probably 
by an eruption of Solfatara and thus protected against the farther 
invasions of the Crustacea. These extend to a height of 9 ft, so 
that at one period the sea-level must haye been at least 20 ft 
higher than at present This great alteration was occasioned by 
the convulsion which resulted from the eruption of Monte Nuovo 
(p. 107) in 1538. Since last century the ground has again been 
gradually sinking. The mineral springs in the ruins were called 
into existence by the last eruption. 

The Temple of Neptune is a name applied to another ruin, 
to the W. of the Serapeum, consisting of a few pillars rising 
from the sea. In the vicinity, also under water, is situated the 
so-called Temple of the Nymphs, from which a considerable number 
of columns and sculptures have been recoTored. Somewhat farther, 
a few scanty fragments indicate the site of Cicero's Puieolaneumf 
a villa delightftilly situated on die coast, witii shady avenues, 
which the orator in imitation of Plato tanned his Academy, where 
he composed his ''Academica'* and "De Fato". Whwi, A. D. 138, 
Hadrian died at Bale, he was interred within the precincts of 
Cicero's villa, where Antoninus Pius afterwards erected a temple. 

The most interesting and perfect of all these ruins is the 
*Amphitheatre (fee Vz ^'O? situated on the eminence behind 
the town, resting on three series of arches, which were surrounded 
by an external court The two principal entrances were adorned 
with triple colonnades. The interior contained four tiers of seats 
in several compartments (cunei), connected by flights of steps. 
The imperial seat was distinguished by Corinthian columns of 
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black marble. The arena, 336 ft. long, 138 ft broad, was ex- 
cavated in 1838, when a number of subterranean passages and 
receptacles for the wild beasts etc., 98 paces long and 53 broad, 
were discoYsred, which serve to convey a distinct idea of the 
arrangements and machinery of the anoient amphitheatres. By 
means of a water conduit (1. of the principal entrance) the arena 
could be laid under water when naval combats were to be repre* 
sented; the outlet is in the principal passage. The entrances for 
the gladiators and the air holes and outlets of the dens of the 
animals are easily recognised. The celebrated gladiator- combats 
under Nero, when he received Tiridates, king of Armenia, as a 
guest at his court, took place here, and even the emperor himself 
entered the arena. Under Diocletian St Januarius and his com- 
panions were in vain thrown to the wild beasts here, as an in- 
scription on the chapel dedicated to him records, before they 
were put to death near the Bolfatara. The high ground near the 
amphitheatre commands a fine view in the direction of Misenum. 

Above the amphitheatre a theatre was situated, the ruins of 
which have not yet been excavated. Other ruins in the vicinity 
externally of square, internally of circular construction, «re be- 
lieved to have been either Baths or a Temple of Diana. The 
ViUa Lusciano contains the so-called Labyrinthy really a piscina, 
or ancient reservoir. The Pieeina Grande y with vaulted ceiling, 
resting on three rows of 10 columns each, still serves as a re- 
servoir and was doubtless once connected with the ancient Julian 
aqueduct from the Pausilypon to Misenum. 

Ancient tombs have frequently been discovered on the old 
roads, the Via Caimpana leading to Gapua, the Via PuUolana^to 
Naples, and the Via Cumana to Guma. They are generally in 
the form of temples or towers, sometimes decorated with fine 
reliefs and paintings. On the eminence half-way between Pozzuoli 
and the Solfatara, where St Januarius was beheaded in 305, 
stands a Capuehin Monastery, erected in 1580, whence a magnifi- 
cent prospect of the bay. 

The puzzolana or volcanic earth, which yields an indestructible 
cement, derives its name ftrom Pozzuoli. 

Near the amphitheatre a path to the r. leads to the *8olf!atara 
(donkey from Pozzuoli 1 fr. ; walking far preferable. For admission 
to the Solfatara Vt ^f- for each pers. is demanded; for a party 
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1 fr. ample), the enter of a half extinct volcanoy an obloof space 
enclosed by hills of pumice -stones from fissures (ftimaroli) in 
which vapours and sulphureous gases ascend. The ground is 
eyerywhere hollow. The ancients (Strabo) termed this crater 
Forum Vuleani and believed it to be in communication with Ischia 
and the Campi Phlegrsi. The only eruption of which we know, 
attended by an emission of lava, took place in 1198. A manu- 
factory of alum, founded here during the last century, speedily 
fell to decay, so that the place is now quite deserted. Above it, 
towards the £., rise the CoUe$ Leucogmiy the white hiUs whose 
light coloured dust was so highly prized by the ancients in co- 
louring groats and other kinds of grain. Here several small brooks 
containing alum have their source, / PisdarelU, the Fontes htw 
cogaxi of the ancients (Plin. nat hist XXXI. 2), which fall 
steaming into a rsvine between the Solfatara and the Lago 
d'Agnano, and are frequently employed as a remedy for cutaneous 
diseases. The ground in this vicinity is everywhere, warm and 
saturated with gas. 

The brink of the crater may now be surmounted on the £. 
side and the Lago d'Agnaao reached by footpaths in Va ^^' \ hut 
this lake may be most conveniently visited on the way from 
Naples to Pozzuoli. It is also an ancient crater of irregular 
form, about 2 M. in circumference, the water of which produces 
malaria, but is now in process of being drained. On its S.E. bank, 
near the road from Fuorigrotta, are the Biiift di San Oermano, 
ancient receptacles in which the warm sulphureous vapour is 
collected for the use of patients (Vs fr. sufficient). In the vidnity 
is the celebrated Qrotta del Cane, which^ however, in the present 
age of discovery and science no longer possesses its ancient in- 
terest It derives its name from the circumstance that the ground 
and sid^s are so thoroughly impregnated with carbonic acid gas 
that the fumes prove fatal to dogs in a few seconds, and produce 
a feeling of languor on human subjects (here again extortion can 
only be obviated by previous bargaining) ; with an utter disregard 
to humanity, dogs are provided which are made to exhibit the 
effects of the gaseous exhalation on animal life. The curiosity 
of the traveller may be gratified by observing tiiiat a light is 
immediately extinguished on being brought In contact with the 
vapour. Pliny (Hist nat II. 93) mentions this grotto as: **spi- 
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Taenia et aerobes Chaionen mortiferam spiritnm exhalantes in 
agro Putoolano." 

-From th« grotto a path leads to (^/% M.) Attroni, the largest 
and most important of the volcanic craters in this 'vicinity, up- 
wards of 3 M. in circQMferenee and densely oyergrown with holm- 
oaks and other trees. On the S.E. side it contains seyeral small 
lakes and in the centre an eminence of trachytic lava. The crater 
has long been employed as a preserre of deer and other game 
for the royal chase. Access cannot be obtained without per- 
mission from the intendant in the Palazzo Reale (p. 50) at Naples. 

The high-road which leads towards tiie W. from Pozzuoli di- 
'vides near the Monte Nuovo (IV4 ^0' ^ ^^® '* ^^ ^^^ Lacus 
Avernus, Arco Felice and Cum»; to the 1. to BalA and Misenum. 
One-horse carr. from Pozzuoli to Cumae or Bai» 3— 4 fir., to both 
places 5 — 6 fr. The donkeys of Pozzuoli cannot be recommended 
(2 — 3 fr. for the afternoon). Passage by boat to Bai» 1 fr. for 
3 — 4 pers. according to the tariff, in ^2 — ^ ^^• 

Lea-dng Pozzuoli by the villa of Cicero and proceeding W. 
by the shore of the bay, the traveller reaches (IV2 ^0 Konte 
ISuoro (428 ft), a volcanic production of comparatively recent 
origin. Its upheaval took place Sept 30th, 1538, after a violent 
earthquake. The hill Is in the form of an obtuse cone, in the 
centre of which is an extinct crater of considerable depth, en- 
closed by masses of pumice-stone, trachyte and tufa, distinctly 
Indicating its origin. The ascent is interesting. 

The road to Bai», diverging to the 1. near Monte Nuovo, tra- 
verses the narrow strip of land which now separates the Lacus 
Lucrinus from the sea. 

The Laeui Lueriniis was in ancient times celebrated for its 
oysters. It was separated from the sea by a breakwater, termed 
the Via Herculea firom the tradition that the hero employed it in 
driving the bulls of Oeryon across the swamps. It subsequently 
fell to decay and was again repaired, but greatly damaged by 
the eruption of Monte Nuovo in 1538. A portion of it, 250 yds. 
in length , is still visible beneath the surface of the water, where 
remnants of the Porto Okdio, or harbour constructed by Agrippa, 
may also be distiilguished. At the present day the lake yields. 
Instead of the once famed oysters, the spigola, a fish considered 
a delicacy by the Neapolitans. 
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At a short distance inland, enclosed on thiee sides by chestnat 
and vine-clad hillS| lies the celebrated ""Laoiu ATexbiu, regarded 
by the ancients as the entrance to the infernal regions on aeeount 
of its sombre situation and environs. Tradition alleged that no 
bird coald fly across it and livOi owing to the poisonous exhalations,, 
and that the neighbooring ravines were the abode of the ghastly 
and sunless Gimmeru, mentioned by Homer (Odyss. XL). Virgil^ 
too, represents this as the scene of the descent of ^neas, con- 
ducted by the Sibyl, to the infernal regions. Augustus, by the 
construction of the Julian harbour and by connecting this lake 
with the Lacus Lu<»lnus, was the first to dispel these gloomy 
legends. Horace and Virgil accordingly extol the harbour as a 
prodigy ,- although the . Roman fleet more frequently lay in the 
Lucrine than the Avemian lake. The canals and wharfs of Agripp» 
were still in existence In 1538, but the upheaval of the Monte 
Nuovo destroyed every vestige of them, half filled the Lucrine 
lake, and so altered the configuration of the neighbourhood that 
the two lakes are now entirely separated and the intervening 
space completely overgrown with underwood. 

The Lacus Avemus is of a circular form, now about V/% BL 
in circumference, 4 ft above the level of the sea and 200 ft. 
in depth. 

In 1858, the plan of connecting it with the bay of Bails by 
means of canals, in order to afford a secure harbour for vessels 
of war, was again revived, but two years later abandoned. 

The grottoes and cuttings observed in the S. side of the lake, 
hewn in the tuffstone rock, were probably connected with the 
works of the Portus Julius. One of these caverns is now termed 
the Oxotto of tke Bihjl. It is entered by a gateway of brick 
and consists of a long, damp passage hewn in the rocks and 
ventilated by vertical apertures. About midway between the 
two lakes a narrow passage to the r. leads to a small square 
chamber, the **Entran£e to ihe infernal rtffkma*'. Near it is a 
chamber with mosaic pavement and the arrangements for a warm 
bath. It contains luke-warm water, 1 ft in depth, which flows 
f^m a spring in a neighbouring chamber, and is termed by the 
guides the **Bath of the 8ibyV\ The entire grotto is 280 paces 
in length and blackened with the smoke of the torches. Another 
entrance in the vicinity is now obstructed. (Visitors to these by 
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no meuis attractive water- grottoes are carried by the guides. 
Torches necessary, the proximity of which is disagreeable, 1 fr. 
each; admission to the grottoes 1 fr. for each pers. ; preliminary 
bargaining necessary.) On the W. side of the Lacns ATemus is 
another long passage, which served to connect the lake with 
€am» (p. 113). On the £. side are the interesting ruins of once 
magnificent Ba^j sometimes termed a Temple of ApoUo, or PUUOj 
or Mercury. 

We now retam to the high-road to Bais. Beyond the Lucrine 
lake are situated le Stufe di Tritolij the ruins of ancient baths. 
In the immediate vicinity a path on the slope of the mountain 
leads to the Bagpni di Heroney a long, narrow, dark passage In 
the rock, at the farther extremity of which several warm springs 
take their rise, termed Thermae Neroni^^ by the ancients, and 
in modern times sought by invalids. ^xhe water is sufficiently 
warm to cook eggs (for which 1 fr. ; access to the baths V2 ^O- 
These passages contain no object of interest, and are so saturated 
with water and of so high a temperature that a visit to them is 
anything but pleasant. 

As Baia, the ancient Baiae, is approached, innumerable frag- 
ments of ancient masonry, passages, halls, mosaic pavements etc. 
are observed on the hill to the r., now overgrown and buried 
in rubbish. 

The splendour of Bain rapidly declined after the fall of the 
Boman empire. In the Bth cent, it was sacked by the Saracens 
and in 1500 entirely abandoned by its inhabitants. Shortly after- 
wards the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo erected a Fori here, to 
which a lighUioase on the promontory was subsequently added. 
Baiffi as a Rcnnan watering-place is very frequently spoken of in 
the time of Oicero, Augustus, Neio and Hadrian. ''Nothing in 
the world can be compared with ilie lovely bay of Bai»", ex- 
dakns the wealthy Boman in one of Horace^s Epistles (I. 85), 
who is desirous of erecting for himself a magnifioent villa there. 
Aj9 a foundation for such edifices vast piers were thrown out into 
the sea; of these traces may still be distinguished. Luxury and 
profligacy soon took up their abode here, of which the desolate 
ruins which now alone encounter the eye point the usual moral. 
Three of the larger halls belonged to different Botha. 
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First, to the r. of the road in a vineyAid stands an extensive 
circular building, with a vaulted ceiling open in the centre, and 
4 recesses in the walls, evidently a bath, but styled a ^Temple 
of Mercury, and by the peasantry U troglio (trough). There is 
a remarkable echo in the interior (fee dO — 50 c. $ old weirds here 
offer to dance the tarantella for the amusement of travellers, an 
entertainment which may be with safety declined). 

Somewhat farther, to the r., is an *Osteria where good wine 
may be procured ; other refreshments tolerable. About 100 paces 
beyond, to the 1. by the small harbour where the boats from 
Pozzuoli land, is situated an octagonal structure with vaulted 
ceiling, in the interior circulai* and 25 paces in* diameter, with 
remnants of the ancient lateral chambers, and of the windows and 
stair-cases, somewhat ^^mbling the Minerva Medica at Rome, 
now termed the *Tempt^^ Veniu. (As this is a public thorough- 
fare, no gratuity need be given.) 

The third ruin, in a vineyard to the r., a massive octagon, 

circular in the Interior and with four recesses and traces of a 

water-conduit, is now termed a *Temple of Diana (fee 30 — 50 c). 

From the harbour of BalBB an excursion may be made by boat (3—4 fir.) 
to the Cento Gamerelle (p. ill), Piscina mirabitis and Misenum. 

The high road skirts the bay and then ascends a slight emi* 
nence, passing the fort of Bahs to the 1. ^ 

Between the fort and Capo Miseno, 1 M. from thfe former, 
above the Mare morto, lies the village of Baeoll, the ancient 
Villa Butdi, the foundation of which was ascribed to Hercules, 
notorious as the place where Nero planned the murder of his 
mother Agrippina, March, A. D. 59. The horrible crime was after- 
wards perpetratted at her villa on the Luciine lake. The tomb 
of Agrippina, of humble pretensions as Tacitus informs us 
(Ann. 14, 9), was situated on the height by the road to Misenum, 
near the villa of CiBsar. The ^ot can no longer be exactly 
determined. What is commonly termed the Bepolcro d'Agrippinay 
on the coast below the village, a semicircular passage with vaulted 
ceiling, reliefs and paintings, is really the ruins of a small 
theatre. Extensive nuns near this, partly under water, belong, 
it is said, to the villa of the eminent orator Horteasius, and may 
be visited by boat. Even the pond in which he reared his fa- 
vourite murane is alleged to be visible. In this villa Nero is 
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said to haipe sanctioned the suggestion of kis fireedman Anicetnsy 
commandez of the fleet, to diown his mother Agrippina by sub- 
merging her in a ship. The attempt , however, failed, as she 
succeeded in escaping in a small boat. 

The ViUa of Julius Ca€$ar^ on the height near Banll, was after* 
wards the property of Augustus and was occupied by his sister 
Octavia after the death of h^ second husband M. Antony; and 
here she lost her hopeful son the youthful Marcellus, whom Au- 
gustus had destined to be his successor. It is beliered by many 
that the subterranean chambers, known as Cento Camatelle, or 
Carceri di Nerone, or the Labyrinth , were portions of the base- 
ment story of this TiUa. 

On the height between Baeoli and the marshy Ma/re Morto, 
V4 M. from the former, to the 1., is situated the ^Piieiiut Xira- 
bilit (fee Vz ^O? ^ reservoir at the eitremity of the JtUian 
Aqueduct, 220 ft. in length, 83 ft. in width, with a vaulted ceiling 
supported by 48 massive colnms, admirably preserved. Somewhat 
higher a fine view is obtained, but inferior to that fipom the Capo 
Miseno. On the Pimta di PemtnaUt. a narrow promontory which 
bounds the harbour of Hisenum on the N. , are situated ruins, 
believed to have pertained to the Villa of ComeUa, mother of the 
Gracchi, who died here. Her predecessor in the proprietorship 
of the villa was Marius, her successor LucuUus. Augustus or 
Agrippa caused a double channel to be cut through the Pnnta di 
Pennata, with a view to diminish the accumulation of sand in the 
harbour. A quay resting on pillars, three of which are visible 
under water, was alao constructed. 

The harbour of XiMnvm was constructed by Augustus in ac- 
cordance witii Agrippa's design^ and destined for die reception of 
the fleet in the Mediterrantan as that of Ravenna for the 
fleet in tiie Adriatic. It consisted of three basins, two ex* 
ternal, on either side of the promoiHory of sl^mo, and one in- 
ternal, the present Afore Morto, which was subsequently separated- 
by a pier from ^ other and thus partially converted into a 
marsh. From the reign of Augustus to that of Thus the fleet 
lay here. At the extremity of the quay already alluded to, rises 
abruptly the pyramidal Capo Miseno (268 ft), a eonspicneus ob- 
ject from a distance, where, aocordlDg to Virgil (^n. YL 232), 
Misenus, tiie trumpeter of .£neas, was buried. The ascent re- 
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quires ^/^ hi. from Bacoli; *vieir eelebr&ted. The town of Mi- 
senum was destroyed in 890 by the Saracens. Remnants of a 
theatre may be distinguished ^n the small promontory U FomOy 
and some scanty ruins on the height are said to have belonged 
to the celebrated villa of Lucullus, afterwards the property of 
Tiberius, who expired here, and of Nero. The Orotta Vragonata^ 
a long subterranean passage to the r. of the promontory of Mi- 
seno, with vaulted ceiling resting on 12 columns, is regarded by 
some as a naval magazine, by others as a reservoir. Nearer the 
sea stand two picturesque medieval watch towers. 

To the W. of Capo Miseno and the Mare Morto rises the 
Monte di Procida, a volcanic, rock, covered with vineyards and 
fragments of ancient villas. 

The long, narrow strip of land between Capo Miseno and the 

Monte di Procida, which separates the Mare Morto, or old harbour, 

from the sea, is termed Mhiitcola or Mili9colay said to be contracted 

from MiUUs acihola, an '^exercising-ground for soldiers*'. Opportunities 

of crossing the Candle di Frodda ftom this point to Ischia or the less 

distant Procida may generally be obtained here (IV^ — 2 fr.). 

The plain between the Mare Morte and the Lago del Fusaro^ bounded 
on the N. E. by Monte Selvatichi^ on the S. W. by the Monte di Procida ^ 
has been termed by antiquarians, who have endeavoured to identify this 
district with that described in the 6th bk. of the JGneid, Campi Elysii. It 
is admirably Cultivated in the form of gardens and vineyards and possesses 
numerous tombs, most of them, according to the inscriptions, of sailors 
of the Misenian fleet. They are situated on the ancient road from Cumse 
to Misenum, especially at the place now called Mercato di Sabaio^ S/^ m. 
from Bacoli. 

Where ther road to the 1. near the Monte Nuovo leads to 
Bais, thttt to the r. gradually ascends to Cumae. The Lacus 
Avemus soon becomes visible to the 1. below. Where the load 
divides, that to Cums leads to the L and soon reaches (3 M. 
from Pozzuoll) the *Aroo VtUte, a huge stnietore of brick- 
work, 60 ft in height, 18 fir in widti^, situated in a deep guUy. 
On the summit are traces of a water-* conduit. The arch may 
have been exclusively destined for Ihe latter purpose, or it may 
also have cazried the road over the higher ground. About 400 
paces beyond the Arco Felioe* on the road to Cunue, an ancient 
paved way diverges to the 1. to a vaulted passage, la Orotta di 
Pietro deOa Face (deriving its name from a Spaniard who in- 
vestigated it in tiie 16th cent.), constructed by Agrippa and 
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«fibrding the most direct communiGation between Gum» and the 
Lacus Avenins. This tunnel is upwards of 1000 paces in length 
and is illuminated at intervals by shafts from above. Those who 
are coming from Cams, or those who wish so to combine the 
excursion to'Baie with a visit to the Lacns Avwnns as not to 
be obliged twice to traverse the same ground , may avail them- 
selves of this grand tunnel in order to reach the N.W. bank of 
the lake (for pedestrians only). 

The scanty ruins of the ancient Oums are 1V2 M. distant 
from the Arco Felice. About mid-way, where the road to the 1. 
diverges to the Lago del Fusaro, is situated an AmphUKeatre with 
21 tiers of seats, partially concealed by earth and underwood. 
On both sides of the road and at the foot of the rock of Cume 
numerous tombs have been discovered, many of which were exam- 
ined by the Count of Syracuse and yielded a valuable collection 
of vases and precious relics of every description. Some of these 
are now preserved in the museum at Naples (raccolta Gumana), 
others, formerly in the collection of the Marchese ^Gampana, are 
now in the museums of Paris and St Petersburg. 

CumsB, the most ancient Greek colony in Italy, once a powerful 
commercial city, imperilled by the attacks of the Etruscans 
£. G. 474, but victorious through the aid of Hiero of Syracuse, 
in 417 conquered by the Samnites and a century later by Borne, 
was situated near the sea on a volcanic eminence (trachyte), 
which rises from the extensive plain between the Monte di Pro- 
cida and the mouth of the Yolturno. The town, whence the 
Romans obtained the Sibylline books, and where the last of the 
Boman kings died in banishment, fell entirely to decay under the 
emperors. It was restored at a later period by the Goths, but 
was boxned down in the ^ cent., by the Saracens and in the 
ISth complet^y destroyed by the inhabitants of Naples and 
Aversa as a harbour of pirates. The huge external waUs of the 
lofty ^FortreBSf whence a beautiful prospect of the sea as far as 
Gaeta and the Ponza islands is obtained, are still standing. The 
roek on which this castle stands is perforated- in aU directions 
with passages and shafts , all of which are not easily explored. 
One of these caverns vrith numerous lateral openings and subter- 
ranean passages appears to correspond with the description which 
YirgU (i£n. YI. 41) gives of the •Orotto of the Sibyl (as it is 

Baedeker. Italy m. 8 
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aceoidingly called), which had a hundred entraaeee and as many 
iasnee, ^whence as many yoices resound, the oracles of the pro- 
phetess''. The principal entrance is on the side of the hill to- 
wards the sea, bat the passages are in a great measnie choked 
up. A flight of steps leads to the 1. out of the largest caTem 
to a small, dark chamber, uncoimected with the npper portion of 
the rock. It is believed that one of the principal passages leads 
to a large, dark cavern in the direction of the Lago del Fusaro, 
but investigations have been abandoned as dangerens. 

The Temple of ApoUo is a conspicnons object on iike summit 
of the rock. A fragment of a fluted pillar and a capital, botii 
of the ancient Doric order, are the sole remains. The so-called 
TenvpU of Hu Qiant$y now entirely destroyed, once contained the 
colossal statoe in a sitting posture of Jupiter Stator, now in the 
museum at Naples. In the Temple of StrapU, of the imperial 
period, colossal Egyptian statues were discovered in 1839. The 
Temple of Diana , excavated in 1852 by the Count of Syracuse, 
-wtdch was 100 ft in length and circular at one end, has been 
deprived of its beautifully executed Corinthian cipolline columns 
and capitals. 

To the S. of Cume is situated (li/s M.) the JMgt del Fnsaro, 
perhaps once the harbour of Cams, to which the poetical name 
of Ajchenuian Lake is sometimes* applied. It is still, as in an- 
cient times, celebrated for its oysters. In the centre is a pa^ 
vilion, erected by Ferdinand I. The lake is believed to be the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and: as late as 1838 emitted such 
volumes of mephitie gases that the oysters were destroyed by 
them. At the 8. end of the lake is a Boman canal, Fooe del 
Fwaro, which connects it with the sea. On ^e N. side, on a 
projecting tongue of land, stands the Tofre di ^a»eta, with efz«- 
tensive ruins of the villa of Servilius Vatia, who retired hither 
when Neio's foUy and tyranny at Borne had beeome insufferable. 
Hence to Bsja IVt M. 



«&d Lidiia. 

Comp. Mqpt p. 200. 

A Yieit to theae cbarming islands requires 2 days. The easiest mode 

of reaching them varies according to the season and the weather. In 

Bxunmer, from the beginning of June, when the mineral baths of Casa- 

miceiola (p. 118) in Ischia are mu<ft frequeated, steambeats (Bngliab and 
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Italian compimi«0) i^ly between the main-land and the islands (office*, 
Molo Piccolo 36 and Piazza del Municipio 8)*, at 8. dO a. m. and 3 p. m. 
in 21/2 hrs. to Procida, Ischia and Casamicciola, occasionally also to Forio \ 
1st el. 5 fr., 2nd cl. 3 fr. 50 c.; embarcation at Kaples 25 c. for each pas* 
Bengev, landisg 10 c. i at Prodda and Ischia, to or flrom the steamer, 10 c. ) 
at Casamieeiola 20 c. The boatmen ate of comrse diasatiailed with these 
charges (fixed by tariff)* but no attention need be paid to their gesticu- 
lations. The steamers are small, unpunctual and occasionally crowded. 
When the traffic is dull they sometimes reduce their fares; return-tickets 
(available during the season) are generally issued at 6 and 5 ft. In winter 
the communication is maintained by steamboat once weekly. Unattrac- 
tive as these vessels are, they afford the easiest means of teaching the 
islands. Market-boats to Procida (V2 ^^- each pers.) perform the passage 
of 14 M. in 2 hrs. if the wind be fiavourable, but sometimes not in less 
than 5—6 hrs. A market-boat alto starts from Possuoli (p. 102); a rowing- 
boat thence to Procida 6 fr. The passage is shortest from Hiniscola 
(p. 112), about 21/4 M. (2 fr.), but boats are not always to be had. 

A visit to Procida occupies a few hours only. It must depend on 
circumstances whether it is accomplished in going or returning. In the 
former case the traveller lands at the towv of Procida on the N. side, 
ascends to the fort for the sake of the view and then traverses the island 
longitudinally to the creek of Ghiaiolella (2 H.), where boats are found 
for the crossing to Ischia (IV2 fr-). Thence the traveller may proceed on 
foot (or donkey IV2 fr-) ^ Casamicciola and there pass the night. On 
the 2nd day he may ascend the Epomeo (p. 119) and either return to 
Casamicciola or descend to Forio; thence by steamboat to Naples, or to 
Ischia only if he should contemplate a visit to Capo Miseno and Pozsuoli 
before returning to the capital. Good inns at Procida, Ischia and Casa- 
micciola; the latter preferable onticcoimt of its delightful situation. The 
pamage from Ischia to Capri may be accomplished by rowing-boat in 
6 hrs. in favourable weather (20 fr.). 

Proeida, the Proehyta or ProcbyU of the aocienta, is, Uke ita 
aister island Isohia, wiih which it appears once to have ^eea 
connected, of yoleanic origin, consisting of pumice-stone and lava« 
It is formed by two contiguous, craters , the S. yergea of which 
Lave been destroyed by the action of the sea, thus constitutiiig 
two semicircular bays. A tliird and smaller crater forms- the creek 
of Chiaiolella, and a fourth the neighbouring island of Vivara^ 
which has been separated from Procida by some, convulsion of 
nature. The island is 3 M. in length, varying in width, in some 
places very narrow ; population 14,000 , whose •resources consist 
of fishing, the cultivation of fruit and production of wine. The 
surface is somewhat flat compared with its more majestic sister 
isle. As it is approached, the most conspicuous object is the 
fort, situated on the Punta di Boceiola, the N.W. extremity. 

8* 
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Beneath lies the the town of ProcidOj facing the N. , partially 
built on the higher groand above and then extending towards 
the S. side. The white, glistening houses with their flat roofs 
present a somewhat oriental aspect. On festivals, especially that 
of St. Michael (Sept. 29th), the women in commemoration of 
their ancient origin assume the G^redk costume (red upper garment 
with gold embroidery), and accompanied by the clash of cymbals 
perform their national dance the tarantella. 

The principal landing place is on the N. side. The steam- 
boats, however, occasionally pass on the S. side in unfavourable 
weather. From the N. landing-place a street ascends by the Cafi 
del Commereio, and the street to the I. leads to the Piazza, whence 
a pleasing prospect towards the S. is enjoyed. A memorial 
tablet was placed here in 1863, recording the names of 12 in- 
habitants of the island who were executed at the time of the 
reaction of 1799. (About 10 min. walk farther, in the Str. Be- 
neflcio to the r., is the ^Trattoria di Campagna, which also affords 
accommodation for the night.) The approach to the fort, situated 
on a precipitous rock, ascends to the 1., magnificent *view. 

A road from the town leads S., passing numerous groups of 
houses , to the creek of Chiaiolella (23/^ M.) , below the ancient 
castle of 8. Margarita and near the small olive -clad Island of 
Vivaroj whence Ischia may be attained in ^/^ hx. As the latter 
island is approached it presents a* most beautiful picture with 
its picturesquely shaped mountains, commanded by the lofty 
Epomeo, and everywhere luxuriantly clothed with rich vegetation. 
On the "shore, situated on streams of lava which extend to liie 
sea, is a long row of white houses, commanded "by the imposing 
Ibrt. Towards the N.E. the sharply defined outlines of the moun- 
taitis of Terracina may be distinguished: more to the E. the 
broad, pyramidal mountain of Gaeta; to the S.E. ^ beyond Pro- 
eida, Vesuvius. 

Ischia, the Pithecusa, /Enatia or Inarvmt of the ancients, the 
medisBval Itcla, the largest island near Naples, is upwards of 
15 M. in circumference , not taking the numerous ^ Indentations 
into account, and has a population of 28,000, whose principal 
resources consist of fishing and the culture of the vine and other 
ftuit. The climate is genial, the soil extremely productive (white 
wine, Ught and slightly add); the scenery singularly beautiful, 
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toT which it is indehted to its Toicanic ovigin. MonU Epomeo 
(tiie ancient Epomeus or Epopoa) was an actiye yolcano at a 
much earlier period than YesBvins, and in consequence of its 
eraptlons was deserted B. G. 474 by the greater nnmber of its 
Greek inhabitants. Eruptions also took place B. 0. 92, and nnder 
Titus, Antoninus Pius and Diocletian. According to the ancient 
poets , the giant Typh€Bus , transfixed by the thunderbolt of Ju- 
piter, lay buried beneath this mountain, like Enceladus under 
^tna, periodically groaning and occasioning fearftil eruptions of 
fire. The most recent eruption recorded took place in 1302, on 

which occasion a stream of lava descended to the sea near Ischia. 
After the fall of Borne Isehia suffered many attacks apd deyastatations 
at the hands of the different lords of Italy, especially the Saracens in 813 
and 847, the Pisans in 1135, the emp. Henry VI. and his son Frederick II., 
then Charles II. of Naples, to which Ischia has since been subject and 
intimately associated with the yicisititiides of the capital. The celebrated 
general, the Marehese Peseara^ was bom at the castle of Ischia in 1488, 
which was afterwards gallantly defended by his sister Constance against 
the forces of Louis XII. of France. As a reward, her family were invested 
with the governorship of Ischia, which they retained till 1794. In 1&25 
Pescara"! widow Vittoria Colonna , celebrated alike for her talent and 
beauty, the poetical friend of Michael Angelo, retired to Ischia to mourn 
her husband's loss. So too BCaria of Arragon in 1548, widow of the Mar- 
chese del Vasto. 

The channing situation of this island has attracted numerous 
visitors in all ages, and Its fascinating influence is still as power- 
ful as in ancient times. A residence here during the height of 
summer is strongly to be recommended on account of the ref^shing 
coolness of the air. The N. side, having been most exposed to 
Tolcanic action, is far more beautiful than the S. The principal 
towiis are Ischia, Casamlcci$Ia and Forio. 

Isehia (Loeanda NobUe in the Piazza, tolerable; Trattoria of 
Giuseppe Bfwnojj capital of the island, with 6000 inhabitants and 
seat of a bishop, possesses nothing to interest the traveller. 

The view from the lofty insulated Fort, erected by Alphonso I. 
of Arragon and connected with the land by a stone pier, is fine ; 
but access can only be' obtained by permission of the comman- 
dant, who occasionally declines to grant it. The town, pictures- 
quely situated on the coast, extends from the fort to the Punta 
Molina. 

The route to Oasamicciola (4V2 M.) is in many parts very 
beautiful. It leads to the baths In the vicinity, crossing the 
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Lava ddi* Ano or Uya-slioain of 1302 , which however did not 
descend from Epomeo, but from an inferior crater in the vicinity, 
where slag and pnmiee^stone are still observed. The Lake of 
Jfchia in the neighbourhood, about iVi M. from the town, is «a 
ancient crater, filled with salt water, and in modem times con- 
nected with the sea in order to afford refuge to vessels overtaken 
by stormy weather. To the 1. of the lake is situated the royal 
Casino or villa, with beautiful grounds. ' 

The road then turns inland and ascends to the loftily situated 
CaaaiOiccioUi (landing-place IV4 M. distant; boat to or from 
steamer 20 c. each pers.; donkey to the hotel 50 c. : road fh>m 
the landing-place thither ascends- to the r. , cannot be mistaken; 
order strictly maintained at the landing-place by the authorities), 
a village with 3—4000 inhabitants and in summer (Hay to Sep- 
tember) a much frequented watering-place on account of its 
numerous thermal springs. Persons in health also frequently 
take up their summer quarters here. Lodgings may be procured 

here as well as in Forio (see below). 

The hotels are also adapted for a stay of some duration ^ for passing 
travellers the charges are as high, though the accommodation does not 
warrant it, as those of first cl. hotels. They are all detached^ situated in 
gardens^ and commanding magnificent prospects. *HotelBellevne, the 
yellow house farthest to the r. with the finest view, visited by Garibaldi 
in 1863. LaGranSentinella, a light red house of fantastic shape, 
delightfully situated, but recently complained of^ previous understanding 
therefore necessary. Lower down: Hdtel des Etrangers (formerly 
Piccola Sentinella); Villa Sauvd (French); Pension Villa Pi- 
sani; Oran Bretagne, still lower, to the 1. by the public rooms. 

Many delightful walks and excursions may be taken from this 
point. Thus to the village of Lacco^ situated on the lava-stream 
and forming the N. W. extremity of the island. Here the church 
and monastery of St Bestituta, the patroness of the island, are 
situated, on the occasion of whose festival (May 17th) numerous 
Greek costumes and dancers of the tarantella are observed. In 
the vicinity of the monastery and in the. garden attached to it 
are the sources of springs of very high temperature, and there- 
fore employed for vapour-baths. 

ForiOy the most populous place in the island with 6700 inha- 
bitants, scattered irregularly along the W. coast, is 3 M. distant 
The Franciscan monastery by the sea merits a visit on account 
of the beauty of its situatioii. 
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The ascent of the mountain **Bpomeo (2700 ft), the finest 
of all the excursions, may be undertaken from any of the prin- 
cipal towns and occupies 2 — 3 hrs. A direct, but precipitous 
«nd fatiguiaf path ascends from CasamicdoU. Donkeys are 
generally employed for the ascent (3 — 4 f^. , at the hotels 5 fr. 
Are demanded). Those who desire to return by the steamboat 
the same day should descend to Ischia or Forio and thus become 
Acquainted witii the greater part of the island. The whole ex- 
cursion f^om Naples, ascent of Epomeo and return to the capital 
can be accomplished in a single day if necessary; but it need 
bardly be added that such a* hurried expedition cannot be attended 
with mudi enjoyment The afternoon and evening lig^t is the 
most favourable for the view. 

The route i^om Casamicciola first descends ta the 1. by the 
public rooms and follows the road to Ischia. The footpath then 
ascends to the r., occasionally traversing precipitous ravines. The 
vegetation changes; beneath are vineyards, then chestnuts woods 
and finally barren, rocky ground. Beyond the culminating point 
of the pass, the path skirts the 8. side of the mountain, beneath 
the prtndpal peaks, and ascends in long zigzags, till the Hermi- 
tage Is attained (donkey 2V2 ^^-i on foot by the more direct 
path in 2 hrs.). 

On the summit is a hermitage and chapel dedicated to S. Ni- 
cola, hewn in the volcanic rock. "Wine and bread may be ob- 
tained here and in any case a trifling donation is expected. 
Passages and steps cut in the rock ascend to the **Belvedere9 
commanding a singularly magnificent panorama, the most exten- 
sive in the vidnity of Naples, and embracing the three bays of 
Oaeta, Naples and Salerno. At the feet of the spectator lies the 
island of Ischia itself; to the W. the open sea; to the £. the coast 
of Italy from Terracina, the promontory of Circello and the 
Ponza islands to Capo Miseno, Vesuvius, the Capo Campanella 
and Pisstum; in the foreground Procida, the indentations of the 
Bay of Naples, to the r. the island of Capri ; towards the N, the 
distant snowy peaks of the Abruzzi. 

The descent by the villages of Fontana^ Moropano and C<ua- 
ftono, and finally across a desolate field of lava to Ischia occupies 
2V4 hrs. ; by Panta to Forio about the same distance. Ascent and 
descent are equally interesting, affording the most charming views. 
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The following extrftcts from the wiitiBga of KicoloTios, an eminent 
German author and husband of Gcethe's niece, although dating from 1792, 
are still in most respects applicable to the Ischia of the present day. 

"The climate of this charming island is genial, the sky rarely over- 
caat, the winters mild, the inhabitants bonnteously supplied by nature 
with the necessaries of life and the sick with healing springs. Trees, 
shrubs and all kinds of plants thrive luxuriantly in the rich volcanic soil. 
Here and there groves of young oaks and chestnuts are observed. Orange, 
pomegranate, fig and arbutus trees are the most common in the gardens ) 
the myrtle and mastich-tree form the most frequent underwood in the 
uncultivated parts. The inhabitants are distinguished by a peculiar dia- 
lect, costume and figure. Fashion is unknown. The island cannot boast 
of a single carriage or horse. The king himself on landing here must, 
like the humblest inhabitant, have recourse to a donkey, unless he pre- 
fers to walk .... Nowhere have we seen the tarantella, or national 
Neapolitan dance, in greater perfection than here. It is usually performed 
by two girls ^ a third plays on the tambourine and sings. The woes of 
an absent or unhappy lover are- usually the theme of the song. In many 
of them the Hadonna and Gupinto (Gupid) are depicted as in perfect ha]> 
mony with each other. The dancers stand opposite to each other, grasp 
the comers of their broad aprons and commence their evolutions. They 
place their arms alternately akimbo, raising the other grasping the apron 
high in the air, occasionally drawing the apron tightly across the knee. 
The posture and the n&anipulation of the apron changes incessantly. At 
one time they flit past each other, at another with a sUght curtsey and 
sweep of the foot give the sign to meet again, whereupon they relinquish 
their hold of the aprons and career round in a circle, striking their cas- 
tanets with upraised hands or imitating the sound with their fingers. The 
caprice of the dancer is capable of imparting an entirely different cha- 
racter to the dance, which is generally intended to manifest the state of 
the feelings. Fortunata, a relative of our host, performed the dance one 
evening, at our request, with an uncouth Lombard youth, and the expres- 
sion of the dance was one of bitter derision."^ 

7. Honnt Vesuvius. 

(km^. Mapy p. 100. 

Herculaneum. 

The ••ascent of Mount Vesuvius may be undertaken from Resina near 
Portici, or from Pompeii. The whole excursion occupies about 7 hrs., 
but an entire day should be allowed, in order to leave sufficient margin 
for rest, refreshment and the journey from Naples and back. Licensed 
guides are to be found at Portici, Besina and Pompeii, without one of 
whom the excursion should not be attempted. It is advisable to ride to 
the base of the cone, the ascent of which is fatiguing (1 hr.) and requires 
all the strength at command, but is free from danger unless the traveller 
imprudently courts it. Expense for a single traveller 12^15 fr., for mem- 
bers of a party somewhat less : guide 5 fr. {one sufficient, even for a party), 
horse 5 fr. (generally strong and well kept), gratuities a few francs more. 
Whilst the guide accompanies the traveller to the summit of the cone. 
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Hhe hone nrait be left in ehftoge of eome OBe, a circomttanee not pro- 
Tided for in the tariff. An understMiding with respect to this should there- 
fore be made with the guide before starting. The man or boy engaged 
for the purpose receives 1—2 fr. A number of indlTiduals usually pur- 
sue the traveller at the commencement of the ascent, hoping to profit by 
his inexperience or good nature. All necessary arrangements having been 
previously made, no attention should be paid to their representations. 
For a party, however, it is advisable to engage a porter to carry provi- 
sions and to hold the horses (2—3 fr.). At the summit wine is retailed 
at high prices, whilst offers are made to facilitate the traveller's ascent 
of the cone by means of a strap (2 — 3 fir., but of little service). Oranges 
or other firuit should be provided by the traveller. Eggs for boiling at 
the crater may also be brought, or they may be purchased on the moun- 
tain itself (not for lesa than Va &•)• It may also here be mentioned that 
the people at the office at Besina occasionally have the effrontery to thrust 
several guides, who are sometimes even mounted, on the inexperienced 
traveller. This is a gross imposition which the traveller should resist 
by every means at his disposal. At the termination of the expedition the 
guide, if the traveller has been satisfied with his services, expects a gra- 
tuity in addition to his regular charge. Generally the molestations alluded 
to are less frequent when the ascent is made from Pompeii. Ladies, who 
do not shrink from a fatiguing walk of 1 hr., may accomplish the ascent 
without difficulty. Chairs from the foot of the cone to the summit, with 
8 porters^ 20 fr. Large parties are recommended to order their horsea 
and guides on the previous day if possible. In winter, when the moun- 
tain is covered with snow, the ascent is far more arduous. In summer 
the traveller should start as early as possible, so as to attain the summit 
before the sun becomes unbearably hot. 

The following sketches of two ascents made last summer will pro- 
bably be of more service to those about to undertake the expedition than 
a more elaborate description. 

^ "By first train (6 a. m.) from l^aples to Portici, on foot to Besina 
(rejected services of importunate guides etc. and purchased some figs 
which proved most acceptable at the summit). Engaged guide at the of- 
fice (r. in the main-street), started at 7. At 7 . 10 passed the vineyard said 
to produce the celebrated Lacrima Christi ^ 7 . 45 turned to the r. and 
crossed lava-stream of 1866. Fine retrospect. At 8 . 20 passed Hermitage 
and Beale Ouervatario Meteorol. Vetuv. ; 9 by the old crater , 9 . 10 at the 
base of cone, 9 . 50 at the summit by the roofless hut. Bested till 10 . 10. 
Purchased egg for boiling at the crater for 1/2 ^- Slowly made the cir- 
cuit, descended into crater on E. side and mounted centrsi cone, arduous, 
uninteresting, not without danger (guide 2 fr. extra). At 11 . SO again at 
the hut, down with aid of guldens arm in 16 min. to foot of cone '•, re- 
mounted, giving 1/2 '^^ for holding horse, as a number of others were 
held by sam^ man; rode down. At 12 . 30 at the Hermitage, rested 20 min., 
drank good bottle of white wine at 2 fr., purporting to be Lacrima Christi; 
2 at Besina. Whole excursion 7 hrs. Back to Naples in the evening.'" 

''From Pompeii, 8 persons. Passed night at Pompeii, started at 4 a. m. 
with guide and porter*, in 8/4 hr. to Boteo; short distance farther ascent 
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begins oyer the black aad coarse-grained lava, from eruption of 1833. In 
11/2 hr. reached base of cone and halted by a wall of lava of 1848. In 
V4 ascended to summit. The mountain was labouring. Descended into 
crater on S. side, cooked eggs in a hot ftsiure. To accompany m to the 
active crater guide demanded 10 fr., but afterwards would have been aa- 
tisfled with 2 fr. Abandoned idea, however, a« haxardous and compara* 
tively uninteresting. On the summit 1 1/2 ^- ' Down in a few min. ; break* 
fasted; back to Pompeii in 3 hrs., arriving at 11 a. m. Expenses : 3 horses 
15 fr., 1 guide 5 fr., porter 2 fr.'' 

To Portici 14 trains daUy in 16 min. \ £»res 80, 65 or SO c. On arri- 
ving at the station guides oflfer their services, which should be declined. 
The road to the r. leads to (?/4 H.) Besina, where the guides' office 
(p. 130> is in the principal street. 

B&ilway-journey to'^Portici, see'p. 130. 

The blgh road is also still mueh frequented (oue-horse carr. 
to Resina l^j ^r. ; omnibus from the Largo del Gastello every 
1/2 hr. .50 c, not to be reeomm^ided). It quits Naples by the 
Porta del Carmine, traverses the Marin^a, crosseis the river St" 
beto by .the Ponte della Maddalena, passes th« barracks of the 
Oranili to the r., then leads along the coast, which, however, is 
80 covered with villas and other houses that the road resembles 
a long, dusty street, extending from Naples to Resina and Torre 
del Greco. The first village reached is 8. Oiavanni a Tedriccio\ 
to which to the I. the considerable borough of la Barra is con- 
tiguous. Poftici Is next reached; the castle, dose to tiie road, 
was erected by Charles III. Then Resinay built on the lava-stream 
which overwhelmed Hercvianeiwn, Here, as at Portici, St Jorio 
and la Barra, are numerous country-residences, the most conspi- 
cuous of which, La FavotUd^ formerly belonged to the Prince of 
Salerno. 

Xonnt Veiuvins, sometimes termed Veserus by the ancient 
poets, as Lucretius and Virgil, rises isolated from the Campanian 
plain, in the vicinity of the sea. The height varies, according 
to the different effects of the eruptions, from 3700—4070 ft. 
The N. E. side of the mountain ii termed Monte Somma, of which 
the highest peak is the Punia del Nasone (3450 ft). A deep 
valley, the Airio del CavaUOf separates Somma from Vesuvius 
proper, which consists of a cone of ashes with the crater in the 
centre, the- "forge of Vulcan''. Vesuvius forms the 8. E. extremity 
of this highly volcanic district, of which Ischia, Procida, the Solfa- 
taia and the Monte Nuovo were formerly active craters, but have 
been extinct for the last three centuries. The case was in 
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ancient timeff reversed. Tke geographer Strabo, who lived under 
AagnstOB speaks of Vesuvius (V. 4) as: ^covered with heautifol 
meadows, with the exception of the summit. The latter is in* 
^eed for the most part level but quite sterile. For it has an 
■sppearanee like ashes and shows rugged rocks of sooty consistency 
and colour, as if they had been consumed by fire. One might 
conclude from this that the mountain had once burned and pos- 
«eS8ed fiery abysses and had become extinguished when the 
material was exhausted. And just from this caase its fertility 
may arise, as by Catania the eruption of ashes from Aetna render 
it so productive of wine.^^ About 60 years iater, under Nero, 
A. D. 63, the volcanic nature of the mountain manifested itself 
by a fearful earthquake, which destroyed a large portion of the 
prosperous environs, and greatly damaged fierculaneum and Pom- 
peii. This was repeated at Naples in 64 and again at intervals 
till the reign of Titus, when, Aug. 24th, 79, the first (recorded) 
eruption took place with appalling fory, devastated the country 
far and wide and covered it with showers of ashes and vast streams 
of lava. On that occasion, it would appear, the peak now called 
Yesuvius was formed. Previously it had been a rounded crater; 
the S. side, where Vesuvius now rises, the lowest. The crater- 
like form of M. Somraa is still distinctly recognisable, although 
somewhat concealed by the more recent deposits of ashes. In 
those days of terror, Pompeii, Hereulaneum, dtabia and other 
towns and villages of this smiling district were overwhelmed. 
The natuiilist Pliny, in command of a section of tiie fleet then 
at Misenum, also perished on this occasion, having ventured too 
near the scene of desolation, when he was suffocated by the 
burning exhalations. His bephew the younger Pliny, in two letters 
(£pist. VI. 16, 20) to his friend the historian Tacitus, gives a 
graphic description of this Jarful phenomenon. He mentions the 
premonitory earthquakes, day turned into night, ^e extraordinary 
agitation of the sea, the dense clouds overhanging the mountains, 
the plain and the sea, and dildded by Incessant flashes of lightning, 
t&e emission of fire and a^es, the eries of distress of the fugi- 
tives.^ A similar description 1$ also given (under Alex. Severus, 
A. D. 222) by Dio Oassius (LXVI. 23), who describes two fear- 
ful colossal figures which hovered over the mountain. — Hills 
of ashes were piled up on a once flourishing and beautiful district, 
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and thus Hercnlaneam and Pompeii were lost to tiie world for 
nearly 17 centuries, until discovered by chance. The eruptions 
of Yesuyius have been repeated at intervals with varying violence, 
down to the present day. The next took place in 203, under 
Septimius Severus, another in 472, several in t&B middle ages, 
and some comparatively recently, which last have been made the 
object of a series of scientific observations. One of the most 
terrific eruptions of Mount Vesuvius, after it had been quieseent 
since 1500, whilst meanwhile in 1538 the Monte Nuovo had 
been formed near Pozzuoli and ^tna had been labouring in- 
cessantly, was that of Dec 16th, 1B31, described by Braccini and 
Lanelfl. On that occasion the cloud of smoke extended over a 
space of between two and three hundred square miles, and seven 
streams of lava poured from the summit, overwhelming Torre 
deir Annunziata, Torre del Greco, Besina and Portici. No fewer 
than 4000 persons perished, and the wind carried the scoria as 
far as the shores of the Adriatic and even to the Greek islands 
and Constantinople. The following year an eruption of iStna 
also took place, although that mountain is usually quiescent whilst 
Yesuvius is in an active state. An eruption in 1707 was of a 
very alarming nature, lasting from May to August and covering 
Naples with dense showers of ashes, to the terror of its inhabi- 
tants. Those of 1737, 1760 and 1767 emitted considerable 
quantities of lava and scoria, which descended on Portici and in 
the last mentioned even to Naples. One of the most stupendous 
of these phenomena took place in August, 1779, when a vast 
number of red hot stones were hurled to a height of 2000 ft, 
some of them exceeding 100 lbs. In weight, spreading terror 
among the inhabitants far and wide. The lava eruption of 1794 
was even more fatal in its effects; the streams precipitated them- 
selves into the sea by Torre del Greco, heating the water for a 
considerable distance; upwards of 400 lives were lost, and tlie 
ashes were carried as far as Tarento. Eruptions during the pre- 
sent century took place in 1804, 1805, 1822, Feb. 1850 and 
May 1855; June 1858, on which occasion the upper crater sank 
180 ft below its former elevation; and finally Dec 8th, 1861, 
an outbreak which devastated Torre del Greco, remarkable for 
its violence and interesting firom the circumstance of its having 
been witnessed by Humboldt and other men of science. 
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From these numerous cases certain general principles have 
been deduced which enable experts to predict with some degree 
of accuracy the direction and extent of an approaching convulsion, 
although the mystery in which these phenomena are inyolyed 
cannot be satisfactorily explained. The approach of an eruption 
is indicated by the rising of the active cone in the centre of the 
crater to the level of the verge of the latter. When, however, 
the aperture of the crater contracts so much as to obstruct the 
free egress of the lava, the burning liquid bursts out from the sides 
of the mountain lower down, and in this case at a higher tem- 
perature and more complete state of fluidity. The premonitory 
earthquakes are believed to be occasioned by the expansion of 
gades in the interior which seek to liberate themselves. The va- 
pour which ascends from the crater is principally steam, more or 
less dark in colour according to the quantity of ashes mingled 
with it. The appearance of fire at night is not flame, but the 
reflection of the molten lava in the interior of the crater on the 
rising clouds of vapour and ashes; the apparent flashes of light- 
ning are occasioned by electricity. The disappearance of the 
water in Ae wells and springs on the slopes of the mountain is 
regarded as a precursor of an eruption. 

Of the MmerdU ejected by the volcano , most of which are 
found in tiie older lava of M. Somma or in masses of limestone 
and other blocks, about 40 species are at present known according 
to the investigations of Professor Scacchi of Naples. In the lava 
stream of 1852 the remarkable cotunnite, a chloride of lead, was 
detected in great abundance. 

Most of these minerals may be purchased flrom the guides at 
Resina, who, however, invariably demand prices exorbitantly in 
excess of what they will ultimately take. 

A Meteorologieal Observatory, erected in 1844 in the vicinity 
of the Hermitage, 2080 ft above the level of the sea, at first 
under the superintendence of the celebrated Melloni, subsequently 
that of Palmieri, contains, in addition to the usual instruments, 
a peculiar apparatus for. observing the phenomena of earthquakes. 
On the lower slopes of Vesuvius is produced the celebrated 
Lacrima Christ! wine. 

The Ascent of VesuvifAs is unquestionably an excursion of ex- 
treme interest, though not to be. accomplished without fatigue. 
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It should not be attempted in' stormy or ndny weathei. Tbe 
only danger is in approaching the crater ^thont proper pre* 
cautions, or, when in the interior, in being exposed to the sni- 
phnreons rapours and occasional showers of stones. Thus in 
1854 a young Oennan, incaationsly approaching the • aperture of 
the active cone, lost his footing and wa« precipitated into the 
interior. The guides are in the habit of making impressionB on 
the hot lava with copper coins, roasting eggs and exhibiting other 
experiments. The only risk in approaching sufficiently near to 
imitate their example is that of damaging tiie soles of the boots. 

The ascent is most interesting when the mountain "iaboan" 
or ejects seorias etc., which may be observed, from Naples, being 
indicated by the' smoke during the day and the reflection of fire 
at night. Even if its state is that of perfect repose, which is 
not often the case, the fatigue of the ascent is repaid by the 
in^osing appearance of the crater and the extensive prospect 
commanded by the sununlt. 

The ascent of MonU Somma is also interesting, especially to 
geologists and botanists, and affords a fine view, but has of late 
years been considered hazardous on account of the occasional 
appearance of banditti. 

HarciilMieiim* These who ascend Vesuvius from Besina may 

conveniently combine a visit to the remains of this ancient town 

with their excursion. One additional hour only is required. 

Tbe town, the Streuleia of the Greek*, Eerculameum of the Bomans, 
derived its name from the worship of Hercules peculiar to the place. 
Tradition attributed its foundation to the hero himself, who during his 
wanderings in the west visited this district. It was inhabited by Oscans, 
the aboriginal natives of the country, by Tyrrheidans and by Samnites 
before it became subject to Bome. On account of its salubrious ^tuation 
on a height, between two rivers and near the sea with the harbour of 
Resina, it became a favourite site for Roman villas : thus that of Servilia, 
sister of Cato of Utica. The spot retained its name even after the total 
annihilatioB of tbe town by the eruption of 79. A number of poor fa- 
milies took up their abode here, but in 472 tiieix village was again des* 
troyed by an eruption, which altered the configuration of the entire coast. 
Subsequent eruptions increased the depth of ashes and lava, beneath which 
the old town was buried, from 70 to 112 ft., the latter being the depth of 
the reauOnB at Hie preaeat day below the level of the soil on which Por- 
tici and Resina stand. The discovery of Herculaneum took place in 1719. 
Prince d'Elboeuf of Lorraine, whilst erecting a casino at Portici, caused 
a well to be dug to supply it with water. At^ the depth of 90 ft. the an- 
cient theatre was attained where a number of statues were found. Two 
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of tbe§e, l>eMitifal porteait^Btaiues of ah old and » yoniif ev w<mMii ftre 
now in tbe museum at Dresden. During the next 30 years the excava- 
tions were discontinued, but in 1737 Charles III., when engaged in erec- 
ting a palace at Portici, recommenced operations which were unfortunately 
d^eeted by imskilftil halkds and ]«4 to no saiisAtctory Msult. Kor 
w«i it an easy task to remoye the huge masses of tuffstoue and lara 
which covered the ruins, the more so as the buildings and streets of 
Portici and Resina were thereby undermined. In 1750 a long, narrow pas- 
sage was hewn through the rock, leading to the theatre, at a spot where 
H lies 65 ft. below the level of the street, and this is the entrance at the 
present day. In 1765 the Accademia SreoUmete was instituted for the in« 
vestigation of the antiquities discovered, ' and under their auspices was 
published the "Pitture dTErcolano" in 9 vols. (Kapoli, 1757), which caused 
8 very great sensation in the learned world. The excavations during the 
next 50 years were conducted too superflciaily and nnsystea&atically, but 
progressed more favourably under the French kings Joseph Napoleon 
(1806—1808) and Joachim Murat (1808—1815). Under the Bourbons oper- 
ations were suspended till 1828. Many of the most interesting objects 
were excavated and again covered^ thus the theatre, a portion of the 
forum with its colonnades, a basilica similar to that of Pompeii, private 
houses etc. Although the works were carried on without any definite 
plan, the yield was remarkably rich and has furnished the museum of 
Naples with a large proportion of its most valuable treasures: statues , 
busts « mvral paintings, inscriptions, utensils of all kinds etc. In the 
chamber of one house the extensive papyrus library of 9000 rolls was 
discovered. It is to be hoped that the excavations will now progress 
more systematically and effectually than heretofore, as it is confidently 
believed that the result will abundantly compensate for the laborious na- 
ture of the undertaking. 

The interest wtileh Heroitlatienin at pcesent ofTera to the traveller 
is but limited. A convenient opportunity, however, of visiting 
it should not be neglected. The excavations are situated 1 M. 
from the railway-station of Portici. The main street is followed 
to the r. fbr about 7 min. ; then to the 1. by the road ascending 
to Resina. In 6 min. the long street which forms the principal 
portion of the contiguous villages of Portici and Resina is reached. 
This is followed to the r. for 7 min. (guides, who importone 
travellers by the way, entirely superfluous), to the point where 
a viaduct carries the road over a lower street (Vicolo di Mare). 
At the corner to the r. indicated by an inscription on the side 
towards the Yicolo , is the entrance to . the Thtaire (f^e 1 fir.). 
A long stair-case of 100 steps or more descends j and the light of 
the flickering candle is inadequate to enable the visitor to form 
an accurate idea of the structure. Owing to the buttresses built 
to support the rock above, the place lather.resembles a subterranean 
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iabyrinth of profound darkness than a theatre. It contains 19 tiers 
of seats in 6 compartments (cunel); between these 7 flights of 
steps ascended to a broad corridor, above which a colonnade with 
3 more tiers of seats was situated. The number of spectators 
it contained has been yariously computed at from 10 to 35,000, 
the former number being the more probable. The orchestra lies 
26 V2 ft. below the level of the modem Besina. In a passage 
behind the stage is the well which was the occasion of the dis- 
covery. One inscription records that L. Annius Mammianus Rufus 
erected the theatre, another that Numisius , son of Publius , was 
the architect Pedestals for statues, with inscriptions, are situated 
on either side of the proscenium. 

A visit to the buildings brought to light by the Scavi nuovi 
of 1828 to 1837 is of far higher interest. The above mentioned 
Ticolo di Mare is descended for 4 min. ; the entrance is by an 
iron gate to the 1. (fee V2 ^'0* ^^^^ ^ street, part of a large 
private house, and several houses destined for industrial objects 
have been excavated. They lie 40 ft. below th^e present level 
of the surface , and the different layers of the superincumbent 
lava are readily distinguished. The objects found at Herculaneum 
prove that it was a much more wealthly town than Pompeii, and 
this is also obvious from more regular and substantial construction 
of the buildings. The garden of the principal house, that of 
the Argus is one of the most interesting objects. It is enclosed 
by an arcade of 20 columns and 6 buttresses. To the r. of it is 
a triclinium with a painting of Argus and Ino, from which the 
house derives its present appellation. Towards the sea, the 
vicinity of which at that period is indicated by the great decline 
of the street, are situated magazines, 3 stories in height, and well 
preserved. 

8. Pompeii. 

Comp. Map, p. loo. 
Pompeii is reached by railway from Kaples in 56 mln., 5 trains daily- 
Cone every 3hrs.)i fares 2 fr. 55, 1 fr. 80 or 1 fr. 30 c. The time devoted 
to the ruins mudt depend on the inclination of the traveller. A super- 
ficial inspection may be accompliahed in 3 hrs.; but in order to summon^ 
up from, these mutilated walls a picture of ancient times, frequent and 
prolonged visits, as well as patient observation, are indispensable. The 
enthusiasm called forth by the discovery of Pompeii and the fascination 
attaching to the name are calculated to raise the expectations of the non- 
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srchtBOlogiBt to too high a pitek. The remains are simply the ruins of a 
town destroyed by fire, which have been extricated from the rubbish 
accumulated during 17 centuries. The moveable objects found here and 
the principal mural paintings hare been remored to the museum at 
ITaples. That this was a most desirable course is obvious from the inju- 
vious effects produced by exposure to the air on those left behind. A mu- 
jseum in th& town itself is now in course of formation, for the reception 
of objects of local Interest. The restoration of an entire house to its an- 
cient aspect is also contemplated and would doubtless be most instructive. 

Admission to Pompeii on Sundays gratis, on other days. 2 fr. (if the 
ruins be quitted and re-entered the entrance-money is exacted a second 
time). A guide is then assigned to the visitor, whom he is bound to ac- 
company during the entire visit (any number of hours between sunrise 
and sunset) and pilot through the ruins. These guides are 32 in number 
and each provided with a badge (numbered according to the seniority of 
the wearers^ those of the longest standing have the lowest numbers). 
Several of them speak French, one of whom will be assigned to the tra- 
veller on application. They are strictly forbidden to accept any gratuity \ 
the offer of a cigar, however, or other refreshment will ensure their civi- 
lity. The guide-books, drawings and photographs which they offer for 
sale are of a very inferior description and should at once be declined. 
Complaints made to the inspectors (BopnutanU)^ or better still to the di- 
rector Cav. Giuseppe, FioreUi at Naples, are sure to be attended to. 
The discipline and order maintained by the latter are deserving of the 
highest conunendation. 

Before visiting Pompeii the traveller is strongly recommended to form 
a previous acquaintance with it from books and plans*. The more fami- 
liar the objects are to him, the greater will be his enjoyment. Implicit 
confidence cannot be placed in the guides for anything beyond mere tech- 
nical explanations. Those who visit the ruins once only should avoid 
occupying much of their time with the minutiss, as the impression pro- 
duced by the whole is thereby sacrificed, or at least diminished. On ac- 
count of the physically and mentally fatiguing nature of the expedition, 
the stay should not be extended much beyond 3 hrs. In summer the 
streets of Pompeii are often insufferably hot; the evening is therefore the 
most enjoyable time to select, when the lights and shades on the sur- 
rounding mountains and the illumination of the ruins by the declining 
Aun invest Pompeii with almost magic fascination. The traveller should, 
if possible, contrive to visit it at least twice. On Sundays he will be at 
liberty to explore the ruins without a guide. 

From the railway-station Pompeii is reached in 5 min. by the Porta 
della Marina. This route, according to which the following description is 
ajrranged, leads direct to the Forum in the centre of the town. It may, 
however, be preferred by some to make a circuit of 1/4 ^' so a« to com- 
mence with the Street of Tombs, outside of the Gate of Herculaneum, in 
-which case the principal points are visited consecutively, the Amphitheatre 
forming the termination. Where ladies are of the party, the pleasantest 
mode of making the excursion is by carriage (about 20 fr.). The drive 
from Naples occupies about 2 hrs.; the travellers alight at the Street of 
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Tomb« and rejoin the canriage at the Amphitheatre, thus avoidixkg the 
dusty roada near Pompeii which the pedestrian mvst traverae. Opposite 
the entrance of the railway-station in theHdtelDiom^de, of which 
complaints are not unfirequently heard (preyiona understanding as to 
charges not to he neglected); 7 min. walk farther, opposite the 3rd en- 
trance (Porta di Staiw) is Raffaelo^s inn, without sign, good, though 
of very humble pretensions, frequented principally by artists (pension 4 fr.). 

The railway (best views to the right) from Naples to Pompeii 
(Salerno and Eboli) traverses the saburbs and crosses the insigni- 
ficant river Sebeto which bounds the city on the E. The exten- 
sive red buildings on the r. are the QraniUf used as barracks 
and (as their appellation Indicates) corn-magazines. Shortly after 
passing these, a retrospect is obtained of S. Elmo, surmounting 
the heights above the city. The district is densely populated; 
the first village is the straggling 8. Giovanni a Teduceio, To the 
right the Mew becomes less circumscribed; Naples, the Posilipo, 
beyond which rise the mountains of Ischia, the island of Capri 
opposite and the peninsula of Sorrento beyond it are now visible. 
Stat. Portici lies on a small harbour, formed by a molo. A fine 
view is now enjoyed from the railway of the Bay of Naples with 
the Castello deir Ovo and Pizzofalcone, commanded by Oamaldoli ; 
in the background the Ci4>o Miseno and the mountains of Ischia. 

Farther on, to the r. , a bagno with galley-slaves; to the 1. 
Vesuvius and Resina (R. 7). The line skirts the coast and inter- 
sects the huge lava-stream of 1794, 40 ft. in thickness and 2000 ft 
in breadth, near stat. Tenre d«l 0reeo, a flourishing town of 
15,000 Inhabitants, erected on the lava-steeam of 1631, which 
destroyed two- thirds of the place. The lava-streams of 1737 and 
1794 also caused great damage. The more recent earthquake of 
1856, and especially the eruption of Dec. 8th, 1861, proved still 
more destructive. A series of 11 small openings were formed 
Immediately above the town, whence vast showers of ashes were 
precipitated, whilst the shore In the vicinity was upheaved to the 
extent of 3 ft, causing the ruin of many houses. The entire 
base of Vesuvius as far as Torre dell* Annunziata is replete with 
traces of similar catastrophes, yet the inhabitants appear never 
to be deterred from rebuilding their habitations, a circumstance 
which has given rise to the jesting saying of the Neapolitans: 
"Napoli fa i peceati e la Jk>rre li paga:^ 

The line intersects Torre del Greco (to the r. a small har- 
bour), then skirts the sea. To the 1. the monastery of Camal- 
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doll is visible, standing on an isolated Tolcanie peak at the base 
of Vesurias and protected by its situation from the invasion of 
lava-streams. 

After passing another stream of lava, the train reaches Torre 
dell' Annnxudata, a prosperous town with 16,000 inhabitants, 
situated on a small (ffeek. Here a beautiful glimpse is disclosed 
of the bay of Oastellamare with the town, commanded by Monte 
S. Angelo, the summit of which is crowned by the chapel of 
S. Michele; beyond it Yico Equense, in the distance Sorrento. 
Beyond the town» the line skirts the shore , frequented by nume- 
rous fishermen; the line to Oastellamare then diverges to the r. 
(the trains to which may be taken as far as Torre dell* Annun- 
ziata, as the latter station is not above 1^/4 M. from Pompeii; 
one-horse carr. 1 fr.). The Pompeii line now proceeds inland; 
to the I. the partially overgrown heaps of ashes thrown up by 
the excavations become visible. 

About 200 paces from the station the high road is reached, 
opposite to the H6tel DiomMe (p. 130). Orossing the road and 
ascending the steps to the r. of the hotel, the traveller soon 
reaches the ticket-office, and after paying for admission Is pro- 
vided with a guide on entering. 

Those who prefer to commence with the Street of Tombs 
proceed to the L by the Hotel along the road for 8 min., diverge 
to the r. by a small house, after 4 min. ascend to tiie r. by two 
cabarets, and in 3 min. more attain their destination: 

The guide should be informed of the points which the tra- 
veller contemplates visiting, in their consecutive order. The most 
Interesting objects are indicated by the larger print. Of the 
remainder as many may be visited as time and Inclination allow. 
Where time is limited, the Amphitheatre may best be omitted. 

From the Gate of Stahiae the route is by the theatres, the 
triangular Forum, the Temple of Isis, the Stabian mineral springs, 
through the street of Abbondanza to the Forum fpp. 154 and 
follg.). 

From the Oale of Hereulaneum the route begins with the 
Street of Tombs, then the, Therm©, Forum, Street of Mercury, 
whence the order is the same as that of the subjoined description 
(pp. 144 and follg.). 
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The earliest hi«toricia mention of Pompeii dates firom B. C. 310^ that 
iU antiquity, however, is much greater is proved by its monuments, such 
as the waU of the town and the so-called Greek Temple. Foundeda,by 
the Oscans it soon became imbued with the elements of Greek civiUsation, 
like the other towns of this extensive tribe. By means of the navigable 
river Samus, being situated near the sea on an ancient volcanic eminence, 
it carried on extensive commerce with the inland Campanian towns and 
enjoyed an uninterrupted, though not brilUant share of prosperity. (The 
sea and river were separated from the town by subsequent convulsions 
of nature.) After the Samnite wars, in which Pompeii had also partici- 
pated, the town became subject to Rome. It united with the other Ita- 
lians in the Social war. The rebels were defeated in the vicinity of Pom- 
peii by Sulla, who attacked the town itself, but unsuccessfuUy. After the 
germination of tiie war, however, B. C. 82, a colony of B^man soldiers 
was sent thither, to whom the inhabitanto were compelled to cede one- 
third of their arable land. In the course of time PompeU became tho- 
roughly Romanised, and was a favourite retreat of Romans of the weal- 
thier classes, who (e. g. Cieero) purchased estates in the vicinity. It was 
also favoured by the emperors. Tacitus records a serious conflict which 
took place in the amphitheatre, A. D. 59, between the Pompeians and the 
neighbouring ITucerines, in consequence of which the former were prohib- 
ited from perfonning theatrical pieces for a period of 10 years. A few 
years later, A. D. 63, a fearful earthquake occurred, manifesting the re-a- 
wakened activity of Vesuvius, which had been quiescent for centuries. 
The greater part of Pompeii, its temples, colonnades, theatres and private 
houses were ruined on that occasion, and ttie Roman senate even con- 
templated prohibiting its re-construction. Permission, however, having 
been granted, the town was re-erected in a style more conformable to 
the improved architecture of imperial Rome. The new town had not long 
been completed, although the liberality of private persons had contributed 
to restore it in a remarkably short period, when it was overtaken by 
the catastrophe of Aug. 24th, 79. The first premonitory symptom was a 
dense shower of ashes, which covered the town with a stratum, about 
3 ft. in depth, and allowed the inhabitants time to escape. Many of them, 
however, returned, some doubtless to rescue their valuables, others para- 
lysed with fear and uncertain what course to pursue. The number of the 
skeletons of those who thus perished in the third part of the town already 
excavated is variously stated from 400 to 600. The ashes were followed 
hy a stupendous shower of red hot rapilli, or fragments of pumice-stone 
of all sizes, which covered tiie town to a depth of 7—8 ft., and was-suc- 
ceeded by fresh showers of ashes and again by rapilli. The present super- 
incumbent mass is about 20 ft. in thickness. A portion of this was formed 
by subsequent eruptions, but the town had already been completely bu- 
ried by the original catastrophe and entirely lost to view. A small vil- 
*ge» which sprang up on or near the site, long served to maintain the 
val ^v»i ^ *^<^i®Jit times excavations were made, owing to which many 
peii* w ^^^^ *^ probably lost to us, but during the middle ages Pom- 
constnTct ®"*^®^y consigned to oblivion. In 1592 the architect Fontana 
Annunaiat* #w ®^^*®"^***®*n water-conduit in order to supply Torre dell' 
« from the Samo, actuaUy intersecting the ruins, and to this 
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day in ase^ yet no farther inreatigations were then attempted. In 1748 
the discoyery by a peasant of statuea and bronze ntenflila attracted the 
attention of Charles III. who caused excavations to be made. The amphi- 
theatre, theatre and other parts were then extricated. The enthusiasm 
called forth by the discovery has been the frequent theme of poetical and 
other compositions by such celebrated authors as Bulwer, Schiller etc. 

Under the Bourbons the excavations were continued in a very unsat- 
isfactory manner. Statues and valuables alone were extricated, whilst 
the ruins were either suffered to fall to decay or covered up again. To 
the reign of Murat, however, we are indebted for the excavation of the 
Forum, the town-w&lls, the Street of Tombs and many private houses. 
The political changes of 1860 have likewise exercised a beneficial effect. 
The government has assigned 60,000 fr. annually for the prosecution of 
the excavations. tJnder the able superintendence of M. Fiorelli, instead 
of the former predatory operations, a regular plan has been adopted ac- 
cording to which the ruins are systematically explored and carefully pre> 
served, thus producing highly satisfactory results. A local museum and 
library have been instituted and a railway constructed for the removal of 
the debris. The work is prosecuted chiefly in the winter months and 
oecasionally occupies several hundred labourers. 

Pompeii was once a prosperous prorlncial town, with a po- 
pulation computed at 30,000. The original Oscan inhahltants had 
at ihe close of the republic become completely Romanized, and 
after ihe earthquake of 63 the town was re-erected conformably 
to the new principles of cosmopolitan-Roman culture, based on 
a union of Greek and Italian elements. Although Pompeii, there- 
fore, represents but one definite epoch of antiquity, yet on the 
other hand it is the most important and almost only source of 
our acquaintance with ancient domestic life. To investigate the 
various phases of this life, even in its minutest details, afTords 
a pursuit of inexhaustible Interest. 

The town is built in an irregular oval form, extending from 
E. to W. The circumference of the walls amounts to 2925 yds. 
It possesses 8 gates, to which the following appellations have been 
given: Porta di Ereolanoi deUa Matina, di StabiOf di NoeerOf del 
8amo, di Nolo, di Oapoa^ del Veauvio. In consequence of the 
prolonged peace, however, the walls had entirely lost their im- 
portance. Towards the sea they had been completely demolished, 
and without the Oate of Herculaneum a considerable suburb had 
sprung up, termed Pagus Auffusius FeUx after the settlements 
established by Sulla and Augustus. 

The excavated portion embraces about one-third of the town 
only, but probably the most important part, comprising the Forum 
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with the contigooQS temples and public buildings, two theatres 
with large porticoes, the amphitheatre and a considerable number 
of handsome private dwellings. The principal streets are : 1. The 
Consular Street or Vki DomiUanaj which prolonged by the Street 
of Tombs leads to the Porta di Ercoiano and thence in several 
ramifications to the Forum; 2. The Street of Mercury (termed 
Street of the Forum as far as the Temple of Fortuna], from the 
Forum to the N. extremity of the town; 3. The street leading 
from the sea past the Therms and the Temple of Fortuna to the 
Porta di Nola (termed successively the Street of ihe Thermae, 
Fortuna and Nola^; 4. Strada (ie{r^6&0fi€{an£a, leading appa- 
rently from the Forum to the Porta di Sarno; 5. Street from the 
Porta di Stabia to the Porta di Yesuvio. 

The streets, bordered by pavement, are straight and narrow, 
not above 23 ft in breadth, the narrower lanes 13 ft only. 
They are admirably paved with large polygonal blocks of basalt 
A.t intervals, especially at the comers, are placed high stepping- 
stones, leading from one side of the pavement to the other, in- 
tended for the convenience of foot-passengers in rainy weather. 
The waggons have left deep ruts in the causeways, which do not 
exceed 4V2 f^ ^ width; and the horses* hoofs have made 
impressions on the stepping-stones over which they were occasion- 
ally obliged to pass. At the corners of the streets are public 
fountains, decorated with the head of a god, a mask, or similar 
ornament 

The houses are slightly constructed of concrete (small stones 
consolidated with cement) or bricks ; occasionally, especially the 
corner pillars, of blocks of tuffstone. The hasty and patched 
character of the construction is accounted for by the earthquake 
of 63. The numerous well-preserved staircases prove that the 
houses must uniformly have possessed a second and perhaps also 
a third story. These uppw portions, consisting chiefly of wood 
have, with a single exception, been destroyed by the red hot 
ecorls of the eruption. 

As the streets of Pompeii are traversed, a difference is soon 
observed between the rooms of the houses, according as they are 
turned to or from the street, i. e. shops or dwelling-houses. The 
former were pertinents of the large dwelling-houses and let to 
merchants and shopkeepers, in the same way as the ground-floors 
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of the palaszi ia Ntples are ocenpied by shopi at the present 
day. These shops axe generally in no way connected with the 
back part of the house, and exposed their entire frontage to the 
street, from which they eoald be separated by large wooden doors. 
Many of the shop-tables covered with marble are still preserved, 
in which large earthen vessels were fitted for the sale of wine, 
oil etc. At the back of the shop there was occasionally a second 
room, probably occupied by the shopkeeper, who in other cases 
must have lived in the upper part of the house or in a different 
part of the town. The great number of these shops is a striking 
proof of the animation of the retail traffic at Pompeii. Where 
the street was not thus enlivened, it was enclosed by bare walls, 
adorned here and there with a painting. The ancient want of glass 
constitutes one of the principal differences between an ancient 
and modern habitation. The ancients therefore concentrated their 
domestic life in the interior of their houses, which presented to 
the street a blank wall with as few openings as possible, and these 
covered with an iron grating. A distinct idea of this mode of 
building, so different from that of the present day and without 
parallel except in some oriental districts, is best obtainsd in the 
more recently excavated and better preserved streets between the 
I'orom and the Stabian Street. 

The habitations of Pompeii are of very various sizes and have 
obviously been modified in their fitments by the nature of the 
situation, the caprice of the proprietor and other circumstances. 
Their chief peculiarity is the internal court which provided the 
surrounding chambers with light and was the medium of commu- 
nication between them. Most of the Pompeian houses, such as 
belonged to the wealthy middle class, are entered from the street 
by a narrow passage (ve§Ubulwn) which leads to the court (atriumjy 
surrounded by a covered passage, with the impluvhun, or reser- 
voir for rain-water, in the centre. Beyond the atrium is a large 
apartment opening on to it, termed the tabUnum. This front 
portion of the house was devoted to its traffic with the external 
worlds here the patron received his client, transacted business 
etc. The othex portion of the house was destined solely for the 
use of the family. Its centre also consisted of an open court, 
enclosed by columns and thence termed the Peristylium , the 
middle of which was laid out as a garden. Sometimes beyond the 
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peristyle lay a priTate garden (Xystos), surrounded by columns. 
At the back of the peristyle vere sometimes several business 
rooms, termed (Ed. Round these principal apartments, in which 
the magnificence of the house is concentrated, are situated the 
sleeping and eating-rooms, slaves* rooms, kitchen, cellar etc The 
upper floor was destined principally for slares. Most of the 
dwellings are extremely contracted, a circumstance explained by 
the absence of glass. 

Marble is rarely met with in the public or domestic arehitec* 
ture of Pompeii, the columns are invariably constructed of tuff- 
stone or bricks , consolidated by mortar. These were then covered 
with stucco which Is here made to take the place of marble, and 
afforded ample scope for decorative painting. It is in fact scarcely 
possible to imagine a gayer or externally more decorated tCwn 
than Pompeii. The lower halves of the columns are generally 
red, the capitals tastefally painted ; the walls, too, where undeco- 
rated, are painted with bright, glaring colours, especially red and 
yellow, harmonizing well with tiie brilliancy of a soutiiem sun. 
The extreme delicacy and variety of the mural' decorations are 
worthy of especial notice. The centre of the walls is generally 
occupied by an independent painting. The best oi these were 
removed to the museum at Naples, before they had suffered Arom 
exposure to the elements; many, however, of those left merit 
inspection. The representations exhibit a uniformly soft, erotic 
character, corresponding to the peaceful and pleasure-seeking taste 
of the age. 

In the streets are frequently seen notices painted in red letters 
referring generally to the election of the munidpai authorities^ 
and recommending some particular individual as edile or duumvir. 
Trade-signs, like those of the present day, are very rare. On the 
other hand an occasional Phallus is seen, for the purpose of averting 
the evil eye ; and one or two large snakes , the emblems of the 
Lares, the gods of the hearth and of cross-ways, are very common. 

We now proceed to the detail. 

From the ticket-office near the Hdtel DiomMe the visitor 
passes between mounds of ashes and reaches the Porta deUa 
Mairina^ a vaulted passage under ancient magazines, which in 
modem times have been covered in. At the entrance to the r. 
a mutilated female figure in terracotta. The street now ascends 
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Tftpidly, like all the other approaches to the town, irfaich lies on 
an eminence. The passage, 18 ft In width and 77V2 ft- in 
length, has on the 1. a path for foot-passengers. In the cham- 
hers on the r. the mnsenm already alluded to Is in process of 
formation. As the street ascends, to the r. are Uuik walls, to 
the 1. uninteresting shops, in a mlnoiis state. The Basili&a 
(PI. 64) which opens on to the Fonim is then entered hy a side 
approach to the r. It is an ohlong edifice, 226 ft. long, 92 ft 
bioad. The facade towards the Foram was richly decorated. 
A passage ronnd the interior consists of 28 brick columns with 
capitals of tnffstone ; the space In the centre was perhaps not 
coTered in by a roof. On the walls half^colnnms, all coyered 
with staoco. At the extrendty of the building the elerated tri- 
bimal, seat of the presiding magistrate. In front of it a pedestal 
for a statue; beneadi it Taulted prisons, accessible by a stair. 

Also on the W. side of the Fomm, to the 1. of the Str. della 
Marina, is situated the so-called *TMiple •! Ywxm (PL 63), 
which was yet uncompleted when the catastrophe occurred. The 
temple is surrounded by a spacious, irregular quadrangle, 183 ft. 
long, on the S. side 106V3 ft- tnd on the N. side Hi ft. broad. 
As the side towards the Forum did not correspond with the direc- 
tion of the latter, the wall, in order to preyent the eye being 
ofifended by this irregularity, was ftimished with 8 buttresses at 
intervals, each projecting ftffther than the last The portico is 
borne by 48 columns, which, originally of the Doric order, had 
been by means of stucco conrerted into the Corinthian ; but this 
coating has now ftdlen off. The tempte itself rises in the centre 
of the court, on a basement 67^/} ft in length, 40 ft in width 
and 7^4 in height,- and is approached by 13 steps. Facing these 
stands an altar, bearing an inscription of the dedicators, the 
quatnorriri of the town. The still visible traces show that it was 
employed for bloodless offerings of incense such as were usually 
presented to Venus. To the r. in the colonnade, a statue or 
unknown Import. The temple itself was surrounded by a colon- 
nade and had a facade of 6 columns. Within the vestibule was 
the shrine, where the figure of the goddess stood on a lofty pedes- 
tal. A much mutilated statue of Venus was found here. Fine 
view of M. Santangelo from this point. — Behind the court of the 
temple are chambers for the priestesses, decorated witii pain^ngs. 
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The VonuB or F^ram HtwiU (PL 57) foimft the central point 
of the town. On the N. side, detaehet)) standi the temple of Jnpiter 
(j>. — ); the other sidea are eneloaed by an arcade. The Aren^ 
or open space in the centre, is 530 ft. in length and lllVt ft in 
hreadth, and paved with large slabs. Six streets converge here, 
but the foram was protected against the trespass of riders or 
waggons by pillars of stone round the verges, and could even be 
entirely shut off by gates* In the area are 22 bases for statues, 
erected in honour of emperors and other illustarious men, 5 of 
which (4 on the W. side, 1 at the S.S. comer) still bear the ins- 
criptions, dedicated to officials of hi|^ rank, the dnnmvifi (similax 
to the consuls of Bone) and quinquennalee (censors) of the 
town. The extensive basements on the 8. side were destined for 
equestrian statues, most of tiie pedestals never having been com- 
pleted. The Qolonnade which sunounds the Forum varies in breadth 
from 27 to 47 ft., a number of the buildings which adj<^ it 
having been erected at a date prior to the establishment of the 
Forum. Above the lower columns of the Doric order rose a 
second series oi the Ionic, thus constituting an upper, covered 
passage, approached by steps, several of which are still preserved. 
The whole was in an unfinished condition at the period of the 
destruction of the town; portlms of the frieze, consisting of 
limestone, placed round the colonnade, are still in a rough state ; 
on the S. and E. sides are older columns of tuffstone. 

To the r. of the Basilica, on the S. side of the Forum, are 
situated the TribunaU, 3 contiguous apartments, each with a 
hemicyclical extremity* As they do not harmonize with the rest 
of the Forum, they are believed to be of eariier origin. Their 
destination in not distinctly ascertained; they appear to have 
served as courts for suits of inlerior importance. 

To the r., by the tribunals, the Street of the Schools diverges, 
pursuing an S. direction as far as ^e Fofum Triangularti the 
excavated houses are agiin partially covered with rubbish and 
therefore devoid of interest 

On the E. side of the Forum, at the com^ of the handsome 
Sir. deW Abkondaima, is a square hall, said to be a schooL 

On the opposite side of the street is situated the *€linl€idieQm 
(PI 62), erected by the priestess Eumachia, and perhaps employed 
as an exchange. On the frieze of the portico facing the Forum, 
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and still moie ftally over the entrance in the 8tr. delF Ab- 
l>ond«nza, the following inscription may be read: **Euinaehia 
LueH fiUa Meerdo§ puNiea nomine »uo M M. Numittri Frontcnii 
fiU thaUidiewn erypiam pOftietM, Coneordiae Aufwiae PUtaii nut 
feounia fccU eademqtte dieavit." The interior is separated ftom 
the portico by a nnmhjdr of small chambers, which serred as a 
land of magazine, where a great number of marble slabs were 
fbond, destined for the completion of tiie edifice. In the in- 
terior is an open court, 125 ft in length, d4V4 ^ ^ width, 
anrronnded by 54 columns of Parian marble, of which, howerer 
three only were left in a mutilated condition. This colonnade 
{^(tUidhan) is surrounded by a corered passage (erypia), which 
afforded protection against the weather. At the back of this. In 
a niche, stands the statue of Eumachia (a copy, the original is 
«t Naples), erected by the ftdlers (ftMoneB) of Pompeii. 

On the external wall of the Ghalcidicum is the copy of an 
Inscription found here, dedicated to Romulus. The visitor next 
reaches tlie so-called *Temple of Mereuj (PL 61), 84V2 ^ 
In length, 54 ft. in breadth. A number of the objects dlscoTOred 
in the course of the excavations hare been placed here: vases, 
spouts of fountains, rain-gutters, capitals, stone-weights with iron 
liandles, mortars, earthenware etc To the 1. of the entrance are 
Tessels of lead, fragments of glass, bone articles, iron gratings, 
fetters, tires of waggon-wheels; to the r. earthenware and frag- 
ments of marble. In the centre an *altar in marble with reliefs : 
on the front victims, on the sides the uteneils employed in con- 
nection with the sacrifice. 

The form of this temple is very irregular. At the extremity 
of the area is the small shrine with a pedestal for the statue of 
the god. 

Contiguous to the latter is the Curia, where, as is generally 
believed, the town-council held their deliberations. It is a square 
hall, 67V2 ft long, 61 ft broad, with bemicyclical termination and 
several niches, but greatly damaged. 

Opposite, on the N. side of the Forum and in the most con- 
spicuous part of it, rises the *Temple of Jupiter (PI. 60), on a 
basement 10 ft in height At the time of the eruption it was 
in process of- being entirely restored. The Pronaos is approached 
by 18 steps and has a facade of 6 columns with 3 on each side. 
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Apertures in the ground admit light to the nndergronnd chambers 
which then served as a magaeine for building materials, originally 
probably a treasury. The entire length of the temple is 122 ft 
Behind the Pronaos is the shrine with 2 series of columns, 8 in 
each, arranged close to the walls, whidi are painted in the 
brightest colours. At the back are three chambers. At the farther 
extremity, to the 1., a stair ascends to the upper story of the temple, 
which the visitor should not omit to* see as it affbrds a fine *pa- 
norama of the ruins of Pompeii, M. Santungelo crowned by the 
ohapel of S. Michele, the aastie of Qqisisana and the chain of 
the Apennines. 

On the W. side, passing by the Temple of Yenus, the visitor 
observes at the end of the latter a niehe, in which, as an in- 
scription iound here informs us, the public weights and measures 
were kept Then follows a stair, which led to the arcade and 
formed an approach to the Temple of Venus. Contiguous to the 
latter is tiie so-called Leaehe, a hall apparently for public purposes. 
Beyond this is a budding, which ftom its narrow, gloomy cells 
appears to hAve been a prison. An adjacent wall separated it 
from the Forum. In the vicinity, adjoining the Temple of Ju- 
piter, is a triumphal arch. 

At the E. end of the Forum, contiguous to the Curia, stands 
the so-called *T«iiipl« of Augmtiis (PI. 58), sometimes termed 
the Panlheon, an edifice whose object is Involved in mystery. 
In front of it are pedestals for statues: on the exterior, shops 
possibly occupied by money-changers. The interior is entered by 
2 doors; it consists of a rectangular court, 125 ft in length, 
91 ft. in width, the walls decorated with frescoes, those to the 1. of 
the entrance the best preserved, representing Jupiter and lo, 
Odysseus and Penelope. The court was yet unfinished when the 
catastrophe took place; it was destined to be enclosed by a co- 
lonnade, but on the N. and W. sides only have the limestone slabs 
of the pavement been laid, whilst on the other sides the enclosure 
Is formed by tuifstone blocks. A dodecagon is formed in the 
centre by 12 pedestals for statues. To the r. are 12 chambers 
simply painted red, at I3ie extremity an issue into a back street 
To the 1. is one of the principal issues to the Street of the Au- 
gustales (named after this edifice). On the E. side, opposite as 
the building is entered, rises the shrine. On 4he principal pe- 
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destal stood the statue of the emperor, in tilie side niches LItIa 
and Drusus (here replaced by copies)* To the L of this shrine 
was another vlth an altar, which perhaps was employed in the 
celebration of the sacrificial banquets; the gallery by the lateral 
wall is believed to have been ao orcheatra. To the r. a larger 
apartment with stands of masonry with a alight inclination and 
ftixnished wilh gutters beneath to carry off the blood or water, 
possibly a kitchen. The whole was probably employed by the 
college of Augustalea. The arrangements recal the Serapeum at 
Pozzuoli (p. 103). 

Contlguotts to the Temple of Augustus rises the Trkunpkal 
Arch, constructed of brick, which forms the boundary of the Forum 
in this direction; its former marble corering no longer exists. 
Under it terminates the Street of the Forum, oi, as it is called 
in its prolongation, the Street of Mercury. The first transverse 
street is that of the Augustales. At the oomer the figures of 
two men carrying a wine-jar: the sign of a wine-merchant We 
now follow the Street of the Fomm.^ To the r. a small Miiseiim, 
repository of objects in bronze, iron, lead, terracotta and colours, 
a number of loaves etc Beyond it a library containing a model 
oi Pompeii. 

The Street of the Forum now leads to the Temple of For^ 
tuna, to the r. at the comer of the first transverse street, erected 
according to the inscription by M. TuUius. It is approached by 
13 steps; the length 81 ft., breadth 30Vb ^ ^▼o portrait- 
statues found in the Gella are believed to have pertained to the 
Gens Tollia. 

At the beginning of the Street of Mercury rises an arch of 
brickwork, on which the pipes of a water-conduit are visible. 

We now turn to the 1. into the Strada deUe Terme. The 
2nd door to the 1. is the entrance to the *Thennm (PI. 39), 
which occupy almost an entire insula, i. e. the space enclosed 
by 4 streets; breadth 165 V2 ft., depth 179 ft. The exterior was 
surrounded by shops, which had no connection with the Interior. 
Entrances 6 in number. A large portion of- the establishment is 
now employed as magazines, and the public are admitted to the 
actual baths only. A passage leads first to tiie chamber for un- 
dressing (aipod)fierium), 37 Vi ft. long, 20 Vs ft. wide, surrounded 
by benches. Beyond this the cold bath (frigidarktln) j a rotunda 
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with 4 niehes. The vaalt abo^e was provided with a glass 
window. In the centre the basin, 13^/3 ft. in diameter, with a 
marble table snrroiuding it. From the undressing room to the 
r. the warm bath (UpMarium) is entered, an apartment 38^4 ft- 
in length, 17 ft. in breadth. A firiese surrounding it is furnished 
with nichee for elothes and performing the toilet, supported by 
figures of Atlas in terracotta. The vaulting was richly decorated^ 
partly with stiw co figures in relief. This chamber was heated by 
means of ati^pipes, and by a large brazier of bronze. Contiguous 
is the hot air bath (ealidgrium or sudatorium) y 55 ft. long, 
18 ft. broad. A niche at the extremity contains a marble basin 
for washing the hands and face with cold water; it bears an in- 
scription recording that it was erected at an expense of 5250 ses- 
terces (24 1.). At the . other end is the basin for warm baths. 
The apartment had double walls and floor, between which the hot 
air-pipes were plaoed. — The baths also possessed an extensive 
colonnade, now converted into a garden, besides several other 
chambers and baUis of more ancient construction, all of which 
are inaccessible to the public 

Nearly opposite to the Therm« is situated t^ *Houae of the 
Trctgic Poet (PI. 38), one of th^ most elegant in Pompeii, so called 
from two representations found in 1^ Tablinum, a poet reading 
and a theatrical rehearsal (these, together with beautlM paintings 
of subjects from the Iliad, are now tn't^e museum at Naples); 
but more probably the house of a goldsmith, if we may judge 
from the trinkets discovered in the adjoining shop. On the thresh- 
old was a dog in mosaic, with the inscription: ''Cave canem". 
The peristyle of 7 columns is closed in the rear by a waU, on 
which is a small shrine of the Lares. In a room to the 1. of the 
latter, Venus and Cupid fishing and the deserted Ariadne. In 
the tridinivm on the r. , Leda presenting Tyndarus with Castor, 
Pollux and Helen in a nest, Theseus abandoning Ariadne and 
Venus and Adonis. 

-^ We now pursue our route through the Str* delle Terme. To 
the r. the *Hoiim of PaoiMi (PI. 37), one of the largest in Pom- 
peii, occupying an entire insula, 381 ft. in length, 125 ft. 
in breadth. It comprises 16 shops and dwellings, facing the dif- 
ferent streets. On the threshold was found a mosaic with the 
greeting SALVE. This house affords a normal specimen of a 
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palstial reeidenee of the imperiftl period, complete in all its ap- 
pointments: atrinrn, tablinnm, peristyle, (bchs (to tbe 1., conti- 
guous, kitchen with the snakes); finally the garden or Xystns. 

We now proceed hence towards the Porta dl Ercolano, diver- 
ging to the r. At the plctaresque corner opposite is a taTem, 
to the 1. in front of which the street leads to the gate. This 
was an animated commercial street and contained few superior 
residences. 

* To the I. in the house fitted up for the aocommodation of 
the directors (the door to Uie 1. , ^ the court is entered) are 
preserved in glass cases the ^casts of 4 of the bodies found in 
a narrow street in 1863. When they were discovered in the 
course of the excavations, plaster of Paris was carefully poured 
into the openings in which they had laln^ and the figures and 
attitudes of the deceased in their death-struggle were thus suc^ 
cessfiiUy obtained. Opposite is placed a man with his clothes 
gathered around him for flight; to the r. a girl with a ring on 
her finger; to the 1. two women, one elderly akid of commanding 
figure, the other younger. Beside them are human and canine 
skeletons. 

r_ To the r. the House of SaUwt (PI. 33) , with gaily painted 
/atrium, behind which the tablinnm and a smaH irregularly shaped 
garden, with a dining-room (triclinium) in the corner. The place 
of the peristyle is in this case occupied by a small court enclosed 
by pillars, to the r. of the atrium, which has been, though 
without good reason, styled 1^ Venereum. On the wall apposite, 
*Act«eon observing Diana at the bath, converted into a stag and 
torn to pieces by his own dogs. 

The following door leads to a Bake-houee, with ovens and 
different haud-mills for grinding the corn. 

At the comer of the street, a fountain; behind it a cistern. 
The street of Narcissa here diverges tho the r., leading to the 
town-wall, but contains no ob^ct of interest. 

The houses to the 1., on the slope of the eminence on which 
the town stood, frequently possessed several stories and extensive 
vaults, employed as magazines. 

A large, open hall to the r. was a species of custom-house, 
where a number of weights and messures were found, one of 
which had been stamped in the Capitol at Rome. 
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A little farther, to the r., is situated the Howe of tk€ Surgefm, 
so called from the discovery of a considerable number of surgical 
instroments. It is distinguished by its massive constmction of 
limestone blocks from the nver Samo, and is probably the most 
ancient honse in the town. To the r. the extensive House of the 
VettaU (PI. 25) is next reached. 

To the 1., opposite, stands a spacious Tavern, with a Phallus 
towards the street, with a view to avert the evil eye. It possesses 
2 wine-tables and also an entrance for waggons. From the cham- 
bers in the rear, as well^.{is from the preceding and following 
houses on this side, a charming glimpse is obtained of the bay 
with the island of Capri, near the land the picturesque little rocky 
island of Bovigliano, to the r. Torre dell' Annunziata. 

To the r. a tavern, then the Porta di Ereolano, to the r. of 
which a stair -case ascends to the ^Toufn-'waU which should be 
visited for the sake of the view. This wall, the most ancient 
structure of Pompeii, is 2925 yds. in circumference, and consists 
of an external and intemal wall, the intervening space being 
filled with earth. The height of the external wall varies according 
to the ground from 27 to 34 ft., that of the internal is uniformly 
^^4 ft. greater. Originally constructed of large blocks of lava 
and limestone, it was subsequently strengthened, perhaps during 
the Social war, by the addition of towers. It must then, whether 
from the siege of Sulla or other causes, have been considerably 
damaged, and was hastily, restored about the time of the war 
between C»sar and Pompey, the gaps being filled with concrete. 
The difference between the ancient and more recent mode of 
building is well illustrated by this portion of the wall by the 
Herculanean Gate. During the undisturbed peace of the imperial 
period, the walls on the side towards the sea must have been 
demolished, as no vestige of them is left. The Gate of Hereula- 
neum is one of the most recent structures. It consists of 3 series 
of arches, of which the cential and largest has fallen in. The 
depth of the passage is 61 ft. 

Without this gate lay a considerable suburb, the Pague Aw 
guttw FeUXy named after the military colonies of Augustus. Of 
this one street only has been partially excavated, from which, 
however, several others diverged on either side. This is the so- 
called *8treet of th« Soabi, the great military road from Capua 
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to Naples, Herculaneum, Pompeii and Reggio. The ancient Roman 
custom of burying the dead by the side of a high road is well 
known. Investigations have proved that rows of graves , similar 
to those discovered here, exist beyond the other gates also. The 
Street of Tombs^s with respect to the environs the most beautiful 
part of the town. To the r. stands a large pedestal in an un- 
finished state. 

To the 1. the Tomb of Cerinhu (PI. 22), a recess with seats. 
It is been alleged that t)iis was a sektry-box and that the skeleton 
contained in it was that of the sentinel who expired at his post ; 
but this must be regarded only as afA interesting fiction. 

To the 1. a semicircular * seat with the tomb of the duumvir 
A. Veius. . 

To the 1. the *rom6 of AfamiafPl. 20); in firont a seat like 
the above, with the inscription: "Mamiae Publii filiae sacerdoti 
ptiblicae locus sepuUurae datua dec%trionum decreto*\ In the rear, 
enclosed by a low wall, is the columbarium with the niches for 
the cinerary urns. A solitary cypress adorns the tomb. The view 
from, this seat of the bay and the mountains of Gastellamare is 
singularly beautiful. 

A street diverges to the r., by the side of which is the Tomb 
of Terentiua (PI. 18). Beyond it, to the r., the Tomb of the 
Qarlanda (PI. 16), so called from its decorations; name unknown. 
To the r. a tomb with open recess and seat. 

On the 1. is the so-called Villa of Cicero (PI. 13), again co- 
vered up. The buttresses visible belong to a colonnade which lay 
parallel to the street. 

To the r. 2 shops, then the House of the Mosaic Columns, in 
a very dilapidated state. The entrance leads into a garden, at 
the extremity of which is a recess inlaid with mosaic, destined 
for a fountain. To the 1. a court with private chapel and altar. 
The 2 stair cases ascended to the upper story. r 

Beyond the villa of Cicero several handsome monuments vrill 
be observed. First that of Servilia. Then that of Seaurus with 
reliefs in stucco, representing the gladiatorial combats celebrated 
in honour of the deceased, but in a very imperfect state. Here 
also a columbarium with niches. 

To the r. is a long arcade, in the rear of which shops were 
situated. From the skeleton of a mule found here it has been 

Baedeker. Italy III. 10 
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suggested that this was a resort of peasants on market-days. In 
the last shop is a stove, the upper part of which consists of 
earthenware vessels fitted together. The street which here diverges 
is unexcavated. 

To the r. several ruined tomhs^ th^ first *Y)f which is con- 
jectured to have been an tislrifium (place- *where the dead were 
burned). 

To the 1. a -circular monument, name unknown. 

To the I. tiie ''Tomb of the Ap^talis Calventiua Qumtus 
(PL 6); beneath the inscrkftion the bisellium (seat of honour} 
accorded to him in recognmon of his liberality is represented. 
To the r. ''Tomb of the LibeJUt facmily, of travertine and well 
preserved, with inscriptions. ,Beyond, to the r., are several other 
ruined tombs, the inscriptipn's on which are partially preserved. 
To the ]. the *Tomb of NaevoUia Tyehe, with chamber for the 
cinerary urns. This individual was a freedwoman, who, according 
to the inscription, destined this tomb for herself and C. Mu* 
natius Faustus, chief official of this quarter of the town, and for 
their freedmen; a relief beneath refers to the consecration of the 
tomb. To the 1. is next observed a TrieUnium, destined for 
funeral repasts. Then the *YiIla of Diom«dei (PI. 1). arbitrarily 
so called from the opposite tomb of the family of Arrius Diomedes. 
The arrangement of this, as well as other villas, varies con- 
siderably from that of the urban dwellings. A stair -case with 
2 columns leads at once to the peristyle of 14 Doric columns, 
whence the bath is entered to the 1. Opposite are terraces, 
which rise above the second and lower portion of the house. 
The garden, 1 11 Va ^^* square, with a basin for a fountain in the 
centre, is surrounded by a colonnade. From the teirace a stair 
descends to the 1. (another, from the entrance from the street, to 
the r.). Beneath this colonnade, on 3 sides, is situated a vaulted 
cellar which merits a visit , lighted by small apertures above and 
approached by stairs descending at each end. Here 17 bodies of 
women and children, who had provided themselves with food and 
sought protection in this vault against the eruption, were found. 
But the fine ashes penetrated through the openings into the in- 
terior and too late the ill fated party endeavoured to escape. 
They were found with their heads wrapped up, half buried by 
the ashes. The impression made on the ashes by a girl's breast 
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is now in the museum at Naples. The probable proprietor of the 
house was found near the garden -door (now walled up), with 
the key in his hand; beside him a slave with money and valuables. 

We now re^ascend the Street of Tombs to the Qate of Her- 
culaneum, and agai^ passing 'through it we enter the Vieclo di 
Mercurio, the first* transverse street to the I. The third street 
intersecting the latter ati^right angles is the important Strada di 
MercuriOj leading iktm the town-wall to the Forum. 

« » 

In the direction of tUto^ town-wall: R., Nos. 10, 11, House of 
Castor and PoUux (Vf. 26), two diitkict houses but connected. 
No. 10 is simple and homely. " It !*- connected with the neigh- 
bouring house by a* large p^styl^^ ^adorned with paintings all 
Tound; at the extremity a basin destined for a fountain; beyond 
it a hall. From the peristyle the atrium of the other house is 
entered, behind which are the tablinum and a garden with lava- 
num. The best preserved of the frescoes is one of Apollo and 
Daphne in a chamber to the 1. of the garden. 

L., No. 25, House of the wounded Adonis (PI. 42). In the 
Xystos, to the r., a statue, above life-size, of •Adonis wounded, 
tended and bewailed by Venus and Cupids; at the sides, 1. Or- 
pheus and Eurydice, r. Achilles and Chiron. In a room to the 
1. of the garden, "Toilet of the hermaphrodite". 

R., Nos. 12, 14, House of the Centaur (PI. 45), two different 
houses, connected by a door. No 12 has an underground dwell- 
ing, the vaulting of which has fallen in. 

R., No. 15, *Hoiuie of Xeleager (PI. 44). Within the door- 
way, to the r.. Mercury handing a purse to Fortuna. The richly 
decorated atrium contains a marble table, supported by griffins. 
Contrary to the usual arrangement, the peristyle does not lie be- 
hind, but to the 1. of the atrium. This is the finest peristyle 
which has been found at Pompeii, 74V2 ^* ^ length, 62 ft. in 
breadth. The porticus is borne by 24 columns (lower part red, 
upper white) and adorned by a graceful fountain. Adjoining the 
peristyle at the back is an (Bcus, enclosed on three sides by 
12 yellow painted columns. The frescoes are also yellow; among 
them, to the r., a yauth startling a Bacchante with a snake. To 
the 1. of the (Bcus a hall with frescoes; on the transverse wall 
to the 1. the Judgment of Paris. 

10* 
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L., No. 20, Houae of Apollo (PI. 43), so named firom the nu- 
merous representations of that god which were found here. Be- 
hind the tahlinum a fountain of grotesque style. To the r. Ik 
an adjoining court, at the end of which a handsome sleeping- 
chamber (for 2 l>eds); on the external wail a Bacchanalian and 
a mosaic: Achilles in Scyros; among the weapons which Ulysses 
offers him is a shield, on which Achil^s and Chiron are repre- 
sented. * \ 

We now retrace our steps. At th^V comer Vhich the Str. di 
Mercuric forms with the Vicolo di Mercuric,, to the r., the fountain 
with the head of Mercury <.:wVei^ these streets derive their name. 

L., No. 9, a *Tavern; towardjp^the street a table inlaid with 
marble and a fire-place. (A. door leads from the shop to the 1. 
into a small room adorned with various allusions to drinking: 
a waggon with a wine-cask, players and drinkers, eatables etc. 
In the comer to the 1. a soldier is being served; beside him is 
scribbled: "da fridam pusillum" (a glass of cold). To the j. 
2 other chambers; out of the first of which a door leads to the 
neighbouring house No. 8, the Casa del 5 Scheletri (so called 
from the 5 skeletons found here), which perhaps served as a 
lodging house. 

From the corner of the Yicolo di Mercuric a digression may 
be made in the adjacent street to the 1. to the House of the 
Labyrinth (opp. side of first side-street, immediately to the 1.), 
a spacious habitation with 2 atria; principal entrance 2nd door 
to the r. In the passage leading to the peristyle, immediately 
to the 1. and opening on the latter, is a window of terracotta 
with 6 small apertures, resembling pigeon-holes. In the room 
beyond the peristyle, to the 1. a mosaic pavement: Theseus 
killing the Minotaur in the Labyrinth. The house to the 1. was 
destined for the menage ; it contains two rooms, a bath and large 
bake-house. 

We now return to the Str. di Mercuric. 

B., No. 35, *Bou8e of the small Fountain (della fontana pic- 
cola); to the r. of the entrance a stair ascends to the 2nd floor. 
At the farther extremity of the house -a ^Fountain (PI. 31) of 
variegated mosaic, adorned with a small and graceful bronze: 
Boy with a goose (a copy). The walls are decorated with land- 
scapes; among which, to the L, a ♦Harbour. 
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R., No. 36, Howe of the large Fouofain, at the end of which 
a mosaic '"Fountain similar to the ahove. 

L., No. 3, House of Pomponiua with an oil-mill to the r. 

L. , No. 4, House of the Anchor ^ named after the anchor in 
mosaic on the threshold , a spacious dwelling. By the tablinum 
a stair descends to a peristyle on the level of the Str. della 
Fortuna, surrounded by a Cryptoporticus. 

R., No. 38, the FuUonica (PI. 30), or fuller's establishment. 
The large atrium, supported by square pillars (on one of which 
were the frescoes alluding to the fuller's art, now in Naples), 
was perhaps covered ill and ^served as a magazine. Round it 
are chambers for the workmen. At tJ^e end of the house 4 basins 
on different levels, destined for washing the cloths, which were 
afterwards stamped with the feet in the small stands to the r. 
One issue leads to the Strada della Fullonica. Adjacent to these 
premises and connected with them by a door was the dwelling- 
house of the proprietor, No. 37. 

R., No. 44, a very small Barber's Shop, In the centre a seat 
for customers; to the r. a bench and two recesses. 

Having reached the archway of the Str. di Mercurio, we now 
turn to the 1. into the Str. della Fortuna, a prolongation of the 
Str. delle Terme and leading to the Gate of Nola. 

L., No. 55, *Hou86 of the Fann (PI. 50), discovered in 1830 
in presence of Goethe's son, and entirely extricated during the 
two subsequent years. The name is derived from the bronze 
statue of a dancing Faun found here. The house occupies an 
entire Insula and is the largest in Pompeii, 270 ft. long, 118 ft. broad. 
From the great number of amphorae discovered here it has been 
concluded that the proprietor was a wine-merchant, and the retail 
traffic may have been carried on in the shops on the exterior. 
On the pavement in front of the house the greeting HAVE. It 
possesses 2 entrances and 2 atria. The peristyle contains 28 Ionic 
columns of tuffstone coated with stucco. In the exedra, which 
opens on the peristyle, was found the celebrated mosaic of the 
Battle of Alexander. In the rear a garden 108 ft. long, 118 ft. 
broad, enclosed by 56 columns of the Doric order. 

R., No. 4, Ccua deUa Pareta Nera , so called from the black 
wall in the exedra, covered with representations of love scenes. 
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R., No. 6, Ca$a dei CapiUlli Figuraii (PI. 52), named after the 
capitals of the entrance-pillars, adorned with heads of Bacchantes 
and Fauns. From the peristyle a sugar -bakehouse is entered, 
its destination having been conjectured from the nature of the 
objects found there; the stove is still in existence. 

B., No. 7, House of the Grand-duke of Tuscany (PI. 53), small, 
with mosaic fountain. 

R., No. 11, House of Ari<idnef extending as far as the Street 
of the Augustales and containing towards the latter an additional 
atrium. The atrium towards the Str. della Fortuna possesses 
20 columns, the peristyle ft, the lower part yellow, the capitals 
painted with variegated colours; in Ihe centre a fountain. Various 
representations. '•>* 

R., No. 14, Howe of the Chase (PI. 55). In the peristyle, 
which has columns on 2 sides only and a basin in the centre, 
on the opp. side: wild beast fights, whence the name of the 
house; to the r. landscapes. Excavations had already been made 
here in ancient times; a portion of the passage made by the 
workmen, in a room to the 1., is still to be seen. 

By this house the Vico Storto diverges to the r., so called from 
its curve; to the 1. several unexcavated lanes. The Str. della 
Fortuna is now prolonged as the Str, di Nola^ towards the gate 
of that name. The houses on each side are only excavated in 
the portions Immediately adjoining the street. If the Str. della 
Fortuna be followed for a short distance, the broad Strada 8tabiana 
is reached, leading to the r. to the gate of that name and formerly 
extending in the opposite direction as far as the Porta di Ve- 
suvio. At the point of intersection of the streets a fountain, I. 
an altar of the Lares, adjacent the pillars of a water- conduit. 
From this point the Gate of Nola, the most ancient in the town, 
is attained in 5 min. 

We, however, now enter the Vico Storto, leading to the Street 
of the Augustales. The portion of the latter, to the r., leading 
to the Forum presents no object of interest. We therefore turn 
to the 1., this part of the street traversing the most recently ex- 
cavated quarter of the town. 

At the comer to the r. a soap-manufactory, as has been con- 
cluded from the articles found; it contains a large stove. Nu- 
merous bakers lived in. this street. L. , the House of the Bear, 
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named from the mosaic on the threshold, with the greeting ''Have", 
excavated in 1865. 

Farther on, the 8tr. del Lupanare diverges to the r. 

R., No. 22, House of the Dolphinj named ttom the mosaic on 
the door, sometimes termed the House of Mars and Venas from 
a painting in the atrium. Spacious peristyle with 14 columns. 
Nos. 24, 25| a Bake-house; at the back a number of corn -mills 
and an oven in which 81 loaves were found. 

We now reach the 8tr. di Stabia and follow it to the 1. No. 33, 
immediately to the r. , is the *Hou9e of Marcus Lucretius j once 
richly fitted up although with questionable taste. Behind the 
atrium is a small *garden, laid out in terraces, with a fountain 
and a number of marble figures, ^e best of the paintings are 
preserved at Naples. This is almost the only house in Pompeii 
the proprietor of which is known by name. This was furnished 
by a letter found with the painted address: M. Lucretio Flam. 
Martis decurioni Pompei. 

Descending the Str. Stabiana towards the gate: r., No. 57, 
Casa del Principi di Russia, with a handsome marble table in 
the atrium. From the peristyle a stair leads to the house of 
Siricus (p. 152). 

Farther on, to the r., the ThermsB at the comer of the Str. 
deW Ahbondanza (from which they are entered). This broad 
street ascends from the Str. Stabiana to the Forum. On the 
other side, towards the Porta di Same, it is still unexcavated. 
At the corner the pillar of an aqueduct. Towards the Forum 
this handsome street, in which numerous shops were situated, 
was closed by means of stone pillars, in order io exclude waggons. 

L., No. 15, *Hou8e of Cornelius Rufus (PI. 72). The atrium 
contains 2 handsome pedestals for tables and a bust with the 
Inscription: 0. Cornelio Rufo, whence the name of the house. 

In the Str. dell' Abbondanza, to the r.. No. 23, is the prin- 
cipal entrance to the ^Stabian Thermse (PI. 69), so called to 
distinguish them from the Therm® at the back of the Forum. 
A spacious court is entered, enclosed by pillars on two sides, 
which was employed for paltestric exercises. On the wall on the 
1. stucco ornaments in relief. Here 2 rooms are situated, per- 
haps destined for undressing. Then a basin for cold baths, 16 paces 
long, 9 paces broad, 5 ft. deep. Then another vaulted room. 
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In the wing opposite, which h»s a side entt»nfa from the street, 
to the I, 4 baths for singie batheTs, then a hall where the per- 
spiration otcastoned by the eieiciss of the pslsstra was rubbed off. 

In the upper put of the wini; to the r. the women's bath. 
By the door above a vestibule U entered. Into which the dressing- 
room opens to the 1.; from the street two separate entiancea. 
The vanlted hall contains nifhei on ersry side for the diess : in 
the comer a basin enclosed by masonry. Contiguous Is the warm 
bath , B vanlted saloon with douhle nails. Then the sudatory, 
the vaulting of which has fallen In; at one end a marble basin, 
■I the otlier a fountain for cold water; the walls double. Be- 
hind these chambers the stoves were placed. 

The men's bath, to the r: near the entrance, is similar. From 
the targe dressing-room the 1st door to the 1. leads to tUH cold, 
the Snd to the warm bath; beyond is the sudatory. The two 
latter greatly dilapidated, 

L., No. i, 'House of Holeoniut (PI. 70), with handsome pery- 
style, rich in paintings, but somewhat faded 
r., Ariadne and Bacchnsj 1., Hermaphroditt 
r., Rape otEuropa; in the room to the 1., 
Judgment of Paris. 

A few paces farther the Street of the T 
I., to the r. the Sir. del Lupanare, which 

B,, No 16, •Home of 8irio« fPI. 71 
the inscription: "Salve Iverv (m)" ; to the 
large adjacent bake-house , Mo, 17, also aj 
of the atrium a room with fine paintings, 
Apollo aiding in the construction of the wi 
Hercules intoiScated; W> the i. •Vnlcan p 
the weapons for Achilles. The columns 
painted green. ^B' ' 

To the r. on the wall the snakes with the InBcription "Otiona ™ 
iocut hie tion tsl, diacede moraiar 

To the 1, at the corner of the 3nd lane, the Vicolo rJel Balr- I 

tone Peniile, is No. 26, the Ltipanare, at the sides 5 sleeping' tt. 

places; opposite, the seat of the hostess A separate entrance * " 
from the street ascended direct to the upper Qooi 

From this point to the 1., through the Vicolo del Balcone Pensile d 

R., No, 7, with tine frescoes at the back, to the 1 ^ 
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R., No. 9, *Hotut vitk &e Baitony (Tl. 84). The »trium to 
the I. rontama a fountain with miible fijruTes. In this hoase the 
attempt bag been BQccessrull; made, am^DD|;h an arduous and 
costly undertaking, to piesetTe 3 roama of the upper floor, the 
chaired woodwork having been carefnll; replaced by new beams. 
The projecting wooden structure is similar to that frequently 
seen in old continental towns, and appears to have been com- 
raon in Pompeii. 

The Vicolo del B^cone Pensile terminates in the Vicolo di 
Eumaehia, which eitenda behind the baildin|9 of the Forum. 
Entering this street we proceed to the I. , towards the Str. dell' 
Abbondanza. 

L„ in the Vicolo, No. 9, Houir of the new Chaae, with well 
preserved frescoes; in the tablinum, to the r. , Bacchus flnding 
the sleeping Ariadne; in the psilstyla, (o the 1., animal pieces. 
At tbe comer of the Str. dell' Abbondanza a fountain with 
head nnd cornucopia of Abnndantia, whence the name of the 
balcidicDm was employed for pablic 
lere painted falbuin), of which, how- 
House of the wUd hoar Aunt, deriving 
laic in tlie passage : Boar attacked by 
tains i\ Ionic columns. The border 
ariain represents an ancient town-wall. 
in the direction of the uneicavated 
13 gods with tbetr attributes, almost 
inscription was: "Duodecim deos et 
maximnm haheat iratos quisqiie hie 

lescend and enter the Street of Ok 
to the Fonon Trianguiare. In front 
I 6 Ionic columns. The street to the 
Itabiana, ia the street of Iiii, which 
e the theatres by those who purpo^ie 

most ancient In the town and has 
cteriatics. 

I (PI. 7u) Is snnomtded on 3 sides 
-, - J ,. — .18 of the Doric order, destined prin- 
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cipally for the frequenters of the theatre. On the N. side a pedestal 
for a statue, with inscription referring to it. The side towards 
the sea was open. Here rose, on a basement approached by 
steps, a *Temple in the ancient Greek style (without the 
slightest foundation alleged to haye been dedicated to Hercules), 
104 Va ft. in length, 67 V2 ft* in breadth. It was surrounded by columns, 
had 8 columns in f^ont and the shrine in the centre; all in the 
ancient Doric style. At the present day a few capitals and the 
fragment of a column are the sole remnants of this once imposing 
structure. It was doubtless overthrown by the earthquake of 63, 
and probably no idea of restoring it in massive and dimple dig- 
nity ever occurred to the inhabitants, as it would have presented 
too marked a contrast with the stuccoed buildings of the imperial 
period. 

In front of the temple, an enclosed space probably employed 
for the slaughter of the victims. To the 1. 3 altars. 

In the rear a *Bident<Uf a relic perfectly unique of its kind. 
It consists of the large embouchure of a fountain (puteal), serving 
to enclose a spot struck by lightning, which was deemed sacred 
and called for atonement. Round it was erected a small, circular 
temple with 8 Doric columns, IOV3 ^- ^^ diameter. 

On the other side of the temple a semicircular seat with a 
sun-dial, now completely overgrown. 

Below the Theatre (a stair descends from the Forum Triaii- 
gulare) lies a Banrcuskf either for gladiators or soldiers. The 
court is surrounded by a porticus of 74 colunms, length 250 ft, 
breadth 115 ft. Around it a number of detached cells. The 
edifice had a second floor, as the imitation on the S. side illus- 
trates , which contained apartments for the custodians and a small 
chapel. In a chamber employed as a prison 3 skeletons were 
found in fetters; 63 bodies in all were found in this building. 

Contiguous to the Forum Triangulare is the *0r6at Theatre 
(PI. 77), the enclosing walls of which projected firom the mbbish 
even before the discovery. It is situated on rising ground, and 
was restored after the earthquake of 63 by the architect M. Ar- 
torius , at the expense of M. Holconius Kufus and M. Holconius 
Oeler. The restoration, however, was far from complete at the 
time of the final catastrophe. The space for the spectators con- 
sists of 3 ranks (ima, media and summa cavea); the first con- 
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tains 5 tiers for the (hairs of the persons of rank, the second 
20, and the third 4 only. Corridors and stairs led to the different 
parts of the building. The number of spectators who could be 
accommodated is estimated at 5000. Behind the orchestra the 
long and narrow stage, in firont of which is an opening in the 
ground for the rising and falling of the curtain. The posterior 
wall of the stage, once adorned with statues, is proTided with 
3 doors, according to the rules of the ancient drama; behind 
them the actors' room. On the summit of the enclosing wall are 
seen the stone rings for the poles which supported the awning 
employed as a protection against the sun. Behind the theatre a 
square reservoir, the water of which was employed in hot weather 
for refreshing the spectators by means of a slight sprinkling. 

The contiguous ^Small Theatre (Pi. 78) is better preserved 
than the above. An inscription records that ii- was roofed in 
(theatrum tectum, probably a wooden roof). Number of spec- 
tators 1500. The marble pavement of the orchestra was, according 
to an inscription, presented by M. Olconius, a duumvir. 

From the Small Theatre the visitor emerges on the Str. Sta- 
biana, re-ascending which he next reaches, to the 1., at the corner 
of the Street of Isis , the *Temple of JEsoalapini (PI. 79) , the 
smallest in, Pompeii, 81 ft. long, 23V2 ^^ broad. The anterior court 
contains a peculiar altar of tuffstone, recalling the sarcophagus 
of Scipio in the Vatican. The cella is approached by 9 steps. 
Whether the temple was really dedicated to ifisculapius is not 
clearly ascertained. 

We now enter the Street of Isis to the 1. 

Here, to the 1., stands the ^Temple of Isis (PI. 73), which, 
as the copy of the inscription over the entrance informs us, was 
restored after the earthquake of 63 by N. Popidius Celsinus, a 
boy 6 years of age, at his own expense, who was in recognition 
of this service received into the rank of the decuriones. Length 
101 ft, width 62V2 ft. The court is surrounded by a porticus; 
betw^n the columns are several altars, also a modem air-shaft 
of the Sarno canal. To the 1. a small shrine, the so called Par- 
gatorium, in which ablutions were performed; a stair-case here 
descended to a well ; the walls are tastefully adorned with reliefs 
in stucco. Within the temple itself an image of Isis, now in the 
museum, was found. The chambers adjoining the wall on the 1. 
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served as a dwelling for the priests; several bodies were here 
found ;> on the fire-place remnants of food. 

By the next door in the Street of Isis, to the l., a court is 
entered, surrounded by columns, with a curious balustrade in the 
centre, the object of which is involved in mystery. According 
to some it was a court of justice. 

We now return to tiie Stabian Street, cross it and proceed 
to the last important relic of ancient Pompeii, the ^-'Amphitheatre 
(PI. 81) , situated at the S. W. extremity of the town and de-r 
tached from the other ruins. From the Stabian Street it is 
attained in about 8 min. , the route traversing the still unex- 
cavated quarters of the town, the surface above which is still 
employed as arable land. The guides are generally averse to 
undertaking this additional walk, but those whose time and strength 
permit should n$it allow themselves to be dissuaded. The external 
aspect of the amphitheatre is somewhat insignificant, as, in order 
to facilitate the construction, a considerable portion of it, as high* 
as the 2nd story, was formed by excavating the earth. An un- 
covered gallery runs round the exterior, to which stair- cases 
ascend for the use of the spectators in the upper places. The 
principal entrance descends considerably. Entire length 146, 
width 115 yds. Number of spectators accommodated, 20,000. 
/ Three different series of seats are distinguished, the first with 5, 
the second with 12, and tke third with 18 tiers; above these 
was also a gallery. The seats are cut out in such a manner 
that the feet of the spectators in an upper tier did not incon- 
venience those below; a unique arrangement ,' observed in no 
other amphitheatre. It was constructed shortly before the birth 
of Christ and in 79 had not completely recovered from the effects 
of the earthquake of 63. 

Excavations of the preceding century led to the discovery of 
other important buildings near the amphitheatre, but which, 
according to the irregular manner of prosecuting the work at 
that period, were again covered. 

From the Amphitheatre the traveller may return to modern Pom- 
peii either by the high road or by traversing the mounds of 
ashes and skirting a portion of the town -wall. The station is 
reached in V4 hr. Those who make the excursion by carriage 
should order their conveyance to wait for them at the Amphitheatre. 
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9. Castellamare, Sorrento and Capri. 

Comp. Map^ p. 100. 

Railway from Naples to Gastellamare by Portici^ Torre del Oreco and 
Torre AnnunzicOa (comp. p. 130) in 59 min.? fares 3 fr., 1 fr. 80 c, 90 Co 
in summer 9 trains daily, in winter fewer. — Small coasting Steamboats 
also start at 11. 30 a. m. and 4 p. m. for Gastellamare, tbe latter then 
proceeding to Sorrento and returning to Naples the following mornings 
to Gastellamare 2 fr. or 1 fr., to Sorrento 3 fr. or 1 fr. 50 c. Offieet: Molo 
Piccolo 36 and Piazza del Municipio 8. Garriage from Gastellamare to 
Sorrento, according to tariff, 5 fr., with one horse 3 fr. and gratuity. 
Travellers alone may often sugeeed in obtaining a single place on this 
much frequented road for 1 — II/2 fr. Steamboat from Gastellamare to Sor- 
rento 1 fr. or 50 c. Those whose time is limited may spend a short time 
only at Gastellamare, which may be employed in visiting the quay, in 
order to arrive at Sorrento early enough to leave time for an excursion 
to the Deserto or other interesting point in the environs. The night should 
be spent at Sorrento and Gapri visited the following day, on the evening 
of which Naples'may be regained. This route may also be combined with 
the following by proceeding either at once by boat from Gapri to Amalfl 
(5— 6 his., 20'%p» or by a bye-road over the mountain-ridge to (21,2 hrs.) 
Scaricatojo (p. 178) or still further to Positano (p. 178). A carriage-road 
from Sorrento to Positano is in process of construction. From Scarica- 
tojo or Positano to Amalfi by boat (not always to be procured) in 2 hrs. 
(7—8 fr.). The footpath from Positano to Amalfi (5—6 hrs.) cannot be 
recommended in the present state of the country. — This route may best 
be combined with the following if La Cava or Salerno be taken as starting- 
point (comp. p. 167). 

Bailway-journey to Torre dell' Annunziata, see p. 130. Here 
the Gastellamare line diverges from that to Salerno. Skirting the 
coast, it crosses the Samo (to the r., in the ▼icinity, the rocky 
islet of Roviglianoy with an ancient fort) and in 14 min. reaches 
the station at the E. end of the town. 

Castellamare (*H6tel Royal, near the station ^ on the quay An- 
tica Stabia of the 2nd cl., adjacent to the Gaf^ deir Europa^ Trat- 
toria Toscana, also on the quay; Vg H. above the town, in a magni- 
ficent situation, •Pension etHdtelAnglaise, formerly Oran Bretagna^ 
commanding a charming prospect of the bay, suitable for a prolonged stay, 
charges according to arrangement. Boat to Gapri in about 6 hrs., 30 fr.), 

with a population of 21,000, stands on a buttress of Monie 8anf 

Angela (the Mona Oa/usrua of the ancients), on the Bay of Naples. 

on the ruins of the ancient Sidbiatj which was destroyed at the 

same time as Pompeii. It was here that the elder Pliny perished, 

A.D. 79, having been suffocated by sulphureous vapours whilst 

observing the eruption (Plln. Epist. VI. 16). Excavations of the 
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rains of StabiiB, which lie to the 1. hy the entrance to the town, 
towards the heights, have not been undertaken since 1745. 

The CasUUOj whence the town derives its name, was erected 
hy the emp. Frederick II. in the 13th cent, and was streng- 
thened by Charles I. of Anjou by additional towers and walls. 

The town, a favourite summer resort of the Neapolitans, 
consists of a long main street skirting the sea, from which the 
narrower streets extend upwards towards the hill. With the ex- 
ception of the beauty of its situation and the animated scene 
presented by the traffic of the qua^ the town contains nothing 
to arrest the traveller. At the harbour is also a government 
dock-yard. 

Beautiful walks intersect the chestnut plantations on the hill ^ 
rising behind the town (well-kept donkeys, 4 — 5 fr. per diem). 
Here stands the Casino Beale, on the site of a house (Gasa 
Sana) erected by Gharles II. of Anjou, occupied by king Ladis- 
las and his sister Johanna II. during the prevalence of the plague 
at Naples. Ferdinand I. of Bourbon restored the edifice and 
styled it Quisisana f^here one becomes healthy"). Behind the 
chateau paths ascend through the park (bosco), affording fine 
views of the bay. Permission to visit the gardens and the interior 
(uninteresting) must be obtained from the Intendant at the Pal. 
Reale at Naples (fee 1 fr., to the porter 10 c; access to the 
park gratis; donkey 1 fr.; this excursion requires 1 — 2 hrs.). 
Ascending farther to the 1., the traveller may visit Monte Coppola 
(2 hrs. at least necessary; donkey 2 fr.). To descend from the 
Quisisana the route by the monastery of PuztanOy founded by 
Gonsalvo da Cordova, may be taken (V2 hr. more), commanding 
fine views. 

Other short excursions to Oragnano (V2 1^0 &nd Lettere (y^ 
hr. farther), beautifully situated on the slope of the mountains 
which once bore the name of Monies Lactarii, with rained castle 
and magnificent prospect. Finally to the summit of the 

*Monte Sant' AngtHo, the ancient Oaurus (ascent 4 hrs. ; guide 
and donkey 5 Ar.), 4690 ft. above the sea^-level, the highest point 
near the bay, commanding a noble prospect extending from 
Monte Circello far into Calabria and to the Abrazzi. 

Monte SftBt^ Angelo is clothed to the summit with wood, chiefly 
chestnut- trees. Fragments of pumice-stone (rapilli) from eruptions of 
Vesuvius are occasionally observed. 
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The ascent (not without guide) requires 4 hrs. (donkey 3 hra.)- It 
should be expressly stipulated that the guide conduct the traveller to the 
highest peak surmounted by the chapel. If not, the guide will ascend 
another peak, where extensiTo snow-depdts are situated, the yiew from 
which is partially intercepted by the higher summit. From the chapel an 
uninterrupted panorama is enjoyed. The path leads past the chateau of 
(^uisisanai, through the park and by H. Coppola to the mountain village 
of PienumU (II/2 hr.), whence the ascent of the M. 8. Angelo commences. 
The traveller should not fail to start early, so as to return to Castellamare 
before dusk. The excursion occupies 7—8 hrs., but is occasionally regar- 
ded as unsafe (comp. p. 179). 

From Castellamare to Amalfi by the leaser Monte Sant' Angelo 
see p. 179. ^^^ 

The route from Castellamare to Sorrento (TVs M.; by 
carriage in IV2 ^O* ^y l*nd as well as by water, is one of the 
most beautiful excursions In this delightful district (two-horse 
carr. 5, one-horse 3 fr. ; see p. 157). The traveller proceeds be- 
low the monastery of Pozzano to the Capo dOHando. The three 
rocks on the coast are termed / trt frateUi. The small villages 
of Vieo and EquOy together called Vico Equerue (the Vicus 
.£quensis of the Ancients), are next passed. "Vico was erected 
by Charles II. on the ruins of the ancient village and was fre- 
quently visited by him. The Cathedral contains the tomb of the 
celebrated jurist Gaetano Filangieri (d. 1788). Beyond Vico a 
deep cutting, traversed by a vast bridge ; then to the r. by la Ma- 
rina di Seiano, a village with handsome campanile, between 
vineyards and olive plantations, to the summit of the Punta di 
ScutolOf whence the road descends to Meta. Here begins the celeb- 
rated Piano di Sorrento, a plain sheltered by the surrounding 
mountains, and intersected by numerous ravines, .remarkable for 
Its salubrity and luxuriant vegetation. Orange groves, olive plan- 
tations, mulberry-trees, .pomegranates, figs and aloes are beauti- 
fully intermingled, and abundant. This was a favourite retreat 
of the noble and wealthy even in ancient times. Augustus, 
M. Agrippa, Antoninus Pins and others frequently resided here, 
and at the present day visitors of all nationalities are encoun- 
tered. The space is limited, the village neither extensive nor im- 
posing, but an air of peace and enjoyment everywhere prevails. 

ICeta (*Trattoria deUa ViUa di Sorrento, see p. 160) is a 
town possessing two small harbours. The church of the Madonna 
del Lauro, in the street, occupies the site of a temple of Minerva. 
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The Ponte Maggiore leads across the profound rayine of Meta. 

The next village is Carotto; then Potsto Piano surrounded by 

beautiful orange gardens ; finally 8anf AnieUo (*Albergo della 

Gocumella, on the quay, with beautiful view). The road leads 

to the 1. passing the Villa Guarracino, now H6tel Bellevue, and 

soon reaches 

Sorrento. *X,a sire na and *Albergo del Tasao, both situated 
on rocky eminences, charges as in the Ist cl. hotels atl^aples; *A lb ergo 
Ri spoil without the town, and *Hdtel Villa Nardi, managed by Tro- 
montone^ entered by a lemon garden, both on a rocky height by the sea. 
These four have private stairs descending to the sea and small bathing 
establishments (also warm baths), and command magnificent views of the 
bay. Charges in the two latter: R. 2, S. 21/2 > B. 1V2> A. and L. 1 fr.^ but 
here a previous bargain should be made (at the Villa ^Nardi , e. g. , 4 fr. 
have been demanded for a room and 2 fr. taken) ^ pension according to 
arrangement. Albergo di Roma, good pension 5 fr. ^ Corona di 
Ferro, outside the town. Villas and furnished apartments may also be 
procured for a lengthened stay, also at Meta: *Trattoria della Villa 
di Sorrento, in the main street. 

Sea-baths on the Piccola Marina, 3/^ M. distant. 

Steamboat from Naples by Sorrento to Capri, see p. 157. Boats, 
carriages and donkeys may be hired at the hotels at what, are called 
fixed charges, but which may generally be reduced by arrangement. Those 
acquainted with the language and customs of the country will prefer to 
apply to boatmen, coachmen etc. in person^ fees extra. The charges de- 
manded at the hotels for a boat to Capri are : with 2 rowers 8, 3 — 4 r. 12, 
5—8 r. 16 fr. ^ to Castellamare about the same. Donkey to Scaricatojo 
(p. 178) 2 fr. and gratuity. Carriage to Castellamare, p. 157. 

Sorrento, the ancient Surrentumj a small episcopal town with 
6000 inhab., stands on a rock rising precipitously from the sea 
and is enclosed on the other sides by deep ravines. The walls 
and towers have long since fallen to decay; of the Roman Sur- 
reutum nothing remains except a few fragments and foundations, 
to which such fictitious and high-sounding epithets as ''Temple of 
Neptune", "Amphitheatre", "Villa of Pollius Felix" etc. are applied. 
The entrance to the cathedral (reached from the market-place 
in 5 min,, by following the main-street and tui;ning to the 1. by 
a chapel) is adorned with ancient bas-reliefs and inscriptions. 
The house is still pointed out where Tiisso was born in 1544, 
and whither, after a glorious but chequered career, he returned 
in 1592, disguised as a sheperd, and was received by his attached 
sister Cornelia. It is now converted into the Albergo del 
Tasao and contains but few reminiscences of the poet. A beautiful 
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walk skirts the ravine of Sorrento. Its sombre wildness has given 
rise to the belief that it is hannted by evil spirits (monacelli). 
Sorrento is admirably adapted for a summer residence, both 
on acooimt of its cool N. aspect and its delightAil environs. 
Among the walks may be mentioned that to Capo di SorrentOy 
IVs M.y at the W. end of the bay, opposite the Punta di Scu- 
tolo to the N. £. ; among the cliffs remains of Roman masonry, 
baths and a temple of Hercules may be observed. 

An interesting excursion of about 3 hrs. in all (donkey IV2 
— 2 fr.}, may be made to t^e *Deaerto, a secularized monas- 
tery on one of the peaks above Sorrento. The visitor should not 
omit to ascend to the roof of the building (fee 25 c), which 
commands a charming prospect of both bays, the island of Capri, 
in front of which the hill of S. Gostanza with a small chapel; 
to the 1. of the latter the small and solitary monastery of 8. Maria 
delta Neve* 

From the Deserto the traveller returns by the neighbouring 
▼Ulage of 8. Agata (the church contains a high-altar of beauti- 
fully inlaid marble), whence the descent to Sorrento is precipi- 
tous and a part of the way must be traversed on foot. 

More towards the £. rise the Conti delle FontaneUe (1 hr.; 
donkey V/^ fr.), a chain of hills commanding a beautiful view 
of the bays of Naples and Salerno. Farther distant is the Arco 
NaturdUy a natural opening in the rock, partially destroyed in 1841 . 
Another walk may be taken to the secularized monastery of 
CamaldoU, above Meta (1 hr.). 

In IV2 br. the village of <9. Maria a CeuteUo may be attained, 
where from a projecting rock a view is obtained of PoHtanOf 
2000 ft. below, to which a winding path, consisting partly of 
steps, descends. On Aug. Idth, the occasion of a great festi- 
val at Posltano (comp. p. 179), numbers of persons from Sorrento 
ascend to S. Maria for the sake of seeing the magic effect of 
the illumination below. 

Other excursions may be made to the S. portion of the 
peninsula. Thus In 2 hrs. to the Marina di Nerano, whence the 
ruins of Crapolla may be visited by boat, 2 M. to the E. of 
Nerano. On this route a beautiful view is obtained of the three 
Ulanda of fke ShreM, also termed / Oalli, fortified in the middle 
ages, now abandoned. At the landing-place remnants of a wall 
BsBdeker. Italy lU. 11 
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are observed, with a foontain in the centre, and traces of an 
aqnednct; higher up, on the hill, the ruins of the monastery 
and early Bomanesqne basilica of 8. Pieiro, the 8 marble and 
granite columns of which are probably derived from some an- 
cient temple. The Interior of the church exhibits traces of fre!«- 
coes. The aetlTe pedestrian may return hence to Sorrento by 
ascending to S. Agata. 

From Sorrento a road, traversing olive groves and profound 
ravines and passing the Capo di Sorrento and the Capo di Massa 
(r.), leads to (3Vt M.) Momo (LubrenseJt a small town situated 
on a rock above the bay. About half-way thither the rocky islet 
of La Vervece becomes visible, a conspicuous object from all 
quarters. Massa contains the remains of a Roman aqueduct 
and other antiquities. The church of S. Francesco is said to 
occupy the site of a temple of Juno. The festival celebrated 
here' on Aug. 15th affords an opportunity of observing the 
costumes of the country. In 1808 Massa was the head- 
quarters of Murat during the expedition of General Lamarque 
against Capri. 

From Massa the extremity of the peninsula, the Punta della 
CcrnipaneUa, the Cape of Minerva of the ancients, named after a 
temple said to have been erected by Ulysses on this spot in 
honour of the goddess, may be reached in 1 hr. The modem 
appellation is in allusion to the beU of the watch-towers erected 
along the coast by Charles Y. as a protection against pirates. 
From this point, overgrown with olives and myrtles, a magni- 
ficent and extensive view of the sea, the- coast and the island 
of Capri (3 M. distant) is eoijoyed. A lighthouse has recently 

been erected here. 

Travellers desirous of proceeding from Sorrento or Meta by CaroUo 
in the Piano di Sorrento (wine and tolerable beds at Fran, de H^jo's inn 
at S. Liherio^ near Carotto) and 8. Liguoro to (3 hrs. \ donkey 2 ft. and fee) 
Searieatqfo^ and thence by boat to (21/2 brs. ; 2 rowers 7—8, 4 r. 10 fr.) 
Amaljl (comp. p. 157), should order a boat from the latter place, as none 
are to be had at Scaricatojo (this excursion therefore more convenient in 
the reverse direction). Beautiful view the whole way, especially in going 
from Scaricatojo. The last I/2 hr. is occupied in descending by steps, 
for which those ascending from Scaricatojo should allow 3/^ hr. 

Capri. 

This island may be most conveniently visited from Sorrento. The 
crossing occupies 2 hrs. and the entire excursion may be accomplished in 
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one day. Those who are desiroiu of prolonging their voyage to Amalfl 
should spend a night on the island. A foui^oared boat for the excursion 
("tutto compreso") 10 fr. and a fee of 1 fr. to the boatmen; two-oared 
boat 6—8 fr. At the hotels higher charges are demanded. Travellers ac- 
quainted with the language should apply to the boatmen themselves 
(comp. p. 160); AsUonio deUa pieeola Marina can be recommended. A four- 
oared boat to Capri and Amalfi, spending the night at the iaiuid, costs 
30—40 fr. It need hardly be observed that fine and calm weather is in- 
dispensable. — From Naples a steamboat starts on Sundays and holidays 
in summer, sometimes on other days, at 8 a. m. for Sorrento and Capri, 
leaving tiie island again at 3. 90 p. m. (excursion 10 Ir., embarcation at 
Naples 25 c, to or from the steamer at Capri 10 c, landing at Naples 
10 c). This mode of visiting Capri however is not recommended. The 
vessels do not start until a sufficient number of passengers has been se- 
cured (about 20), and the whole excursion is extremely hurried, allowing 
barely sufficient time for the visit of the Blue Grotto. 

From travellers who desire to avail themselves of the steamboat firom 
Capri to Sorrento only, the whole fare to Naples is generally extorted. In 
order to avoid this imposition the traveller should apply for a ticket to 
Sorrento only before the departure of the steamer. If this is refused, a 
threat to engage a small boat generally has the desired effect. 

Besides these modes of reaching Capri, the traveller may avail him- 
self of the market-boat which leaves Naples on the week-days at 1 p. m. 
(2 fr. each pers.), performing the voyage in 3—4 hrs. 

If the passage be made from Sorrento, the Capo di Sorrento (I/2 hr.) 
is first passed; 5 min. later the Villa Majo, where the foundations of a 
temple of Ceres are said to have been discovered; then (10 min.) the pro- 
montory of Massa on which stands a tower erected by the Saracens ; next 
(20 min.) Massa, and in 2 hrs. more Capri is reached. The Punta della 
Campanella remains in sight during the whole passage. As soon as the 
boat reaches the Marina di Capri women place a board to facilitate the 
passengers landing. If more than the smallest coin of the realm is bestowed 
it will act as an incentive to the keen -eyed beggars who infest the 
spot. Mendicancy prevails here to a greater extent than in other parts 
of Italy; nor is it begging pure and simple; dancing and singing are the 
attendant tortures, whilst the cry resounds, "^un bigocc, Signoria! Eccellenza ] 
un bajocc!" 

For the excursion to the Blue Or otto (p. 166) IV2 — 2 hrs. must be 
allowed. A diminutive, sunburnt boatman with a Phrygian cap is the pro- 
prietor of the skiffs built expressly for visiting the grotto (for 1 or 2 pers. 
2 fr., each additional pers. 1 fr.; these boats do not conveniently accom- 
modate more than 3 pers.), and when the wind is favourable (if from the 
E. or N. access is impossible), offers his services. He usually employs 
a second rower , for whom he demands "la mancia'*'' , which however is 
entirely superfluous. 

Hotels in Capri: Albergo di Londra, on an eminence by the sea 
a short distance to the W. of the landing place. In the village of Capri, 
V4 hr. walk from the landing-place (path first in a straight direction for 
a few paces, then to the 1., ascending partly by steps between walls, fa- 
tiguing in hot weather) : *Albergo delTiberio, B. 2, A. and L. IV2 ^'o 

11* 
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a few paces farther, ^Antico Albergo di Michele Pagano, of modest 
pretensions, especially recommanded to gentlemen alone, good pension 
5 fr., a favourite resort of artists who occasionally spend several months 
in the island; the garden contains a magnificent palm. Albergo di 
Francia, similar to the last. 

Donkeys 8 — 4 fr. a day and fee; guide (cicerone) unnecessary, 
except where time is very limited. Boats iV2 — ^ &• P^i" hour. 

Capri) the Capreae (island of goats) of the ancients, is a 
small, mountainous island of oblong form. The highest point to 
the W. is the Monte SolarOj 1800 ft. abowe the sea-level; to- 
wards the £. huge cliffs, 860 ft. in height, rise abruptly f^om 
the sea. At two places only boats can safely land. The village 
of Capri, ^4 ^* ^^om the landing-place, lies on the slope of the 
E. mountains; Anticapri is in a much more elevated situation 
on the table-land to the W. The island produces abundance of 
f^uit, oil and excellent red and white wines. The inhabitants, 
about 5000 in number, who support themselves principally by 
agriculture and fishing, still retain some of their ancient pecu- 
liarities of habits and costume. They are said to be the direct 
descendants of Greeks from Acarnania. The island first came 
into notice under Augustus, who manifested a great partiality for 
it and here founded palaces, baths and aqueducts. Tiberius erect- 
led 12 villas, in hono]^ of the 12 gods, in the principal parts 
of the island, the largest of which was the Yilla Jovls (Tacit. 
Ann. lY. 67) , after he had A.D. 27 surrendered the reins of 
his government to Sejanus and retired hither. He remained 
here almost uninterruptedly till his death in 37, even after the 
fall of Sejanus in 31. Revolting accounts are given of the cruelty 
and profligacy of the emperor, even towards the close of his 
career. The tranquillity and inaccessibility of the island, as well 
as the geniality of the climate, were the attractions which in- 
duced him to spend so many years in it. Of the structures of 
Tiberius but few traces are left. 

During the wars of Napoleon I. Capri was captured by the 
English under Sir Sidney Smith in 1803, fortified and conver- 
ted into a miniature Gibraltar. Sir Hudson Lowe was subsequently 
the commandant. In October, 1808, however, the island was 
recaptured by Murat by a brillant coup-de-main. 

On the £. promontory, Lo Capo or S. Maria dd 8oeeor80y 
once stood, it is believed, the VilUt Jovw, in which Tiberius lay 
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concealed for 9 months after the fall of Sejanns. Here are the 
ruins of the * Villa di TiberiOy pronounced Twnberio hy the natives, 
and the remains of a lighthouse. The path (1 hr. from the lan- 
ding-place) cannot be mistaken. About 100 paces from the sunmiit 
is a '^Restaurant" to the r., where by purchasing a draught of 
tolerable wine admission is obtained to II SaUo, a rock rising 
abruptly 700 ft. above the sea, whence the tyrant is said to have 
precipitated his victims. From a projecting platform, protected 
by a railing, the sea is seen immediately at the feet of the spec- 
tator. To the r. is the Faro, whence a magnificent view of the 
barren promontory of Sorrento opposite and the two bays; Piestum 
is said to be also visible (?). 

After a slight ascent the * Villa di Tiberio is attained, the 
ruins of which are now employed as a stable for cows. On the 
path, to the 1., is a species of corridor adorned with mosaic, 
whence steps ascend. On the highest point in the small chapel 
of 8. Ma/ria del Soccorao with the cell of a hermit, who in return 
for a trifling donation allows the visitor to inscribe his testimo- 
nium prsBsentin. This point also commands a noble prospect 
of the island and the blue sea. 

In returning the traveller should select the path which diver- 
ges to the 1. after 10 min. , and in 15 min. leads through the 
small so-called Vol di Mitromania to the Puwta di Aftfromanto, 
sometimes termed Matrimonio by the islanders. Here a magni- 
ficent natural opening in the rock, the Arco NaturaHef rises from 
the sea; a fine view of the imposing and rugged cliffs is also 
obtained. A visit to the Orotta di Miiromama beneath (guide 
necessary) does not repay the trouble. — The ruins on the Tuoro 
Orande are supposed to belong to the second villa of Tibeiius. 
The conspicuous and most picturesquely formed rocky points 
towards the S.E. are the Faraglioni. On the coast are nume- 
rous ruins under water ; among others, to the S. of Capri by the 
Oamarelle, a long series of arches, perhaps pertaining to an an- 
cient road. — To the S. of the village the Certosa, founded in 
1371, now in ruins. 

Anacapri is reached by a steep path, ascending by means of 
535 steps. On the summit stands the ruin of a mediieval castle, 
il Castello di Barharossa, so called from its having been destroyed 
by the pirate of that name in the 16th cent. Roman ruins are also 
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in the vicinity, especially at the village of Damecuta; remnants 
of mosaics, coloured plastering, marble pavement and colomns. 

The *Orotta Axxurra (Blue Grotto) is situated about midway 
between the landing-place of Capri and the Punta Oradelle on 
the N. W. side of the island (boat thither, see p. 163). The boat 
skirts the base of precipitous rocky shore, where numerouB sea- 
stars (stella marina) are observed. In 15 min. the ruins of the 
Botha of Tiberius are reached, where a fragment of an ancient 
wall and part of a column in the water are seen. In 30 min. 
more the entrance of the grotto, scarcely 3 ft. in height is at- 
tained. Visitors must stoop or lie down in the boat on entering 
(not accessible when a breeze blows from the N. or £.). In the 
interior the height of the roof increases to 40 ft. above the water, 
which is 8 fathoms deep. Length of the grotto 165 ft., extreme 
vddth 100 ft. The effect of the blue refraction of the light on 
every object is indescribable and at first completely dazzles the 
eye. Objects in the water assume a beautiful silvery appearance. 
The diminutive boatman, who during the voyage does not fail to 
describe the astonishing effect which his body in the water and 
his sunburnt face above it will produce in the grotto, now offers 
to bathe in order to verify his statement. For this exhibition 
he is sufficiently rewarded with Vs f^-; although he generally 
makes the exorbitant demand of 2 — 3 fr.; the experiment may 
be more agreeably made by the traveller immersing his own arm. 
The most favorable time is between 10 and 1 o*clock. Near the 
middle of the grotto is a kind of landing place, leading to a pass- 
age with broken steps , but closed at the upper extremity , pro- 
bably a former approach from the land to the grotto, which was 
once connected with the villa of Tiberius at Damecuta. The grotto 
was known to the ancients, but fell into oblivion in the middle 
ages. Since 1822, having been discovered by fishermen, it has 
been a favourite resort of travellers. — Another, the so-called 
Oreen OroUOj far inferior to the above, was discovered in June 
1348, on the S. side of the island. 

10. From Naples to Salerno, PflBstnm and Amalfi. 

Comp. Map^ R. 0. 
The Bay qf Saiemo cannot indeed compete with the Bay of Naples \ 
towards the 8. its shores are flat and monotonous ^ but the If . side, where 
the mountains of the Sorrentine peninsula rise abruptly some thousands 
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of feet from the sea, is replete with beauty and grandeur. Here are si- 
tuated the towns of Salerno (p. 169) and Amalfl (p. 176), conspicuous in 
the pages of mediseval history, and stiU containing a few monuments of 
their former greaUiess. Farther S., in a barren, desolate situation, the 
temple of Paastum (p. 172), usually the extreme point of the Italian penin- 
sula visited by northern travellers. All these recal the golden period of 
Greek history and art in a more marked degree than any other localities 
in Italv. 

m 

This route may best be combined with the preceding (p. 157). Ist day : 
La Cava and Salerno. 2nd day: Psestum. 3rd day: Amalfl. 4th day: to 
Sorrento. Or in the reverse order. The passage across the mountains 
(p. 179) to Sorrento, as well as the excursion to PsBstum, should not be 
undertaken without previous inquiry with regard to the safety of the routes. 

Sailway from Naples to Vietri, 5 trains daily, fares 5 fr. 40 c, 8 fr. 
80 c, 2 fr. 70 c. Line from Vietri to Salerno not yet completed^ carriage 
2 fr., a single place I/2 fr. Distance IV2 M., a pleasant walk, descending 
the whole way, with magnificent view. 

From Naples to Pompeii, see R. 8. The line, having quitted 
the Bay of Naples, traverses the fertile plain of the 8amo. Stat. 
Scafati. To the 1. a cotton-spinning factory; cotton and tobacco 
are extensively cultivated In the whole of this district. Stat. 
Angri, near which Teia#, the last king of the Goths, watf defeated 
by Narses in 523, after he had descended from Lettere (p. 158) 
on Monte Sant' Angelo to the plain. The district gradually becomes 
more mountainous; a succession of fine views. 

Stat. Pagani. In the church of S. Michele, to the 1. of 
the high-altar, is the tomb of Alfonso de' Liguori, bom at 
Naples in 1696, bishop of S. Agata in 1762 and founder of 
the order of the redemtionists , died at Pagani in 1787, cano- 
nized by P<»pe Gregory XVI. in 1839. Sign. Luigi Petrinek 
posse&ses a collection of coins. The place, however, contains 
little to arrest the traveller. IVs M. distant is 

Stat. Noeera, a town of some importance but no great interest, 
near the ancient Nuceria Alfcaema, where Hugo de* Pagani, 
founder of the order of the Templars, and the artist Francesco 
Solimena were bom, and Paolus Jovins, the historian, was bishop. 
To the 1. of the line, above the extensive Capuchin monastery, 
rise the ruins of the ancient CasteUo in ParcOf the scene of 
several remarkable historical events since the time when Sibylla, 
widow of king Manfred, and her youthful son perished here 
(1266) after the battle of Benevento. At the close of the 14th cent, 
it was one of the principal strongholds of the house of Ai\jou. 
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To the r.) shortly before the small Tillage of 8. Clemente is 
reached, is seen the ancient baptismal church of *S. Maria Mag" 
giore, similar to S. Stefano in Rome. The basin in the centre is 
sorrounded by 8 granite colnmns, enclosed by a circnlar passage 
-with 16 pairs of handsome pillars of African marble with rich 
capitals, all antique. The walls are decorated with frescoes of 
the 14th cent. 

Beyond S. Clemente the line ascends considerably. On emer^ 
ging from a cutting the train enters a charming yalley and reaches 

La Cava (Londra), a favourite summer resort of Neapolitans 
and strangers, a town consisting of a long street with arcades, as 
at Bologna. On a wooded eminence rises the celebrated Bene- 
dictine monastery La Triniih deUa Cava, founded in 1025 by 
WaimarlJI., a Lombard prince of Salerno. [At Corpo di Cava (see 
below) is the comfortable, though rustic, *inn of Michde ScapolaUtUo f 
pension 5 fir.] This delightful and salubrious valley is admi- 
rably adapted for a summer retreat. The church (at the entrance 
two ancient sarcophagi) contains the tombs of the first abbot 
S. Alferius, of queen Sibylla, wife of Roger, who died at Salerno^ 
and of several anti-popes, among whom Gregory VIII. The organ 
is one of the best in Italy. The archives of the monastery (gene- 
rally accessible in the forenoon only) are of great value and con- 
tain a number of important documents on parchment in uninter- 
rupted succession; the catalogue comprises 8 vols. Among the 
valuable MSS. are the Codex Legum Longobardorum of 1004, a 
prayer-book with miniatures, of the school of Fra Angelico da 
Fiesole, the Latin Biblia Vulgata of the .7th cent. etc. 

A beautiful 'excursion may be made from here to Oorpo di Cava 
(*Inn), a village of SOOinhab., situated in a wooded and mountainous dis- 
trict, near the monastery of Trimid deila Cava. This may be accomplished 
in the course of one afternoon, but one or more days may most agreeably 
be spent in this vicinity. From the station the ascent occupies IV4 br. ^ 
donkey 1 fr., there and back IV2 fi^o there is also a carriage road. From 
the station the traveller proceeds to the 1. into the town and follows the 
main street as far as the Piazza with the church and large fountain in 
front of it (at the 'comer to the r. the *Ca/i cT Italia). By the church the 
road ascends to the I. and is followed, without regard to the diverging 
paths, for5min. Then: when it turns to the r., the shorter path ascends 
to tiie 1. by a church. The latter ascends between walls, past the red 
painted tobacco manufactory, to iS. Oiuuppe^ a church with a few houses. 
Here the road, which goes to the r., is quitted and the path to the 1. fol- 
lowed. It descends, crosses a ravine (beyond the bridge a small church 
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to the 1.) aad ag ain graduaUy ascends, commanding a view of the village 
to the r. For a time the path is enclosed by walls, but a view is soon 
obtained of the valley of La Cava to the 1. and, higher up, of the Bay of 
Salerno. In V2 br. (from 8. Giuseppe) the church of Pietra Santa is at- 
tained (so called from a rock in front ot the high altar, on which the 
pope sat in 1816) whence a flne view is obtained of the mountain slopes 
of Cava, studded with numerous white houses, and the Bay of Salerno to 
the r. In the narrow valley about 20 mills are propeUed by the brook. 
The tall, round, slender towers on the hills about Cava are destined for 
the capture of wild pigeons in October. To pedestrians the walk from 
La Cava to Salerno (or to Vietri) can strongly be recommended. 

From Pietra Santa the wood is skirted for 8 min. and the high road 
reached, which soon afterwards crosses the viaduct to Corpo di Cava. 
Here the road divides, leading to the village to the r., to the monastery 
in 5 min. towards the 1. The latter is situated above a small valley and 
is built against the rock on which the village stands. It contains about 
20 Benedictines and a seminary. 

The train now traverses a beantiftil district and soon affords 

a glimpse of the Bay of Salerno; in 10 min. it reaches 

Yietri, a charmingly situated little town, with several villas 

in the vicinity. Railway to Eboli, see p. 201. 

Carriages to Salerno (IV2 M.) are here In waiting. The impor- 
tunity of the drivers is trying to those not already acclimatised to this an- 
noyance. Single place 1/2 &• > carriage 2 fr. The road descends the whole 
way, commanding a view of the sea, and affords a pleasant walk. High 
above, on the rocks of Monte Liberatore to the 1., is the still unfinished 
portion of the railway. Carriage to AmalA (p. 176). 

Hotels at Salwuo: *Hdtel Vittoria, at the entrance to the town, 
on the 1., spacious and clean, K. 2, B. 1, D. 3, A. and L. 1 fr., pension 
according to arrangement^ *Hdtel d''Angleterre, a similar establish- 
ment, more in the town with less view, charges often too high and must 
be reduced by previous bargain^ Sole, unpretending. Trattorie (similar 
to those in Naples): *Europa; Bom a. Several caf4s on the quay, now 
Corso Garibaldi. 

Sea -baths, tolerable (45 c), near the quay. 

Carriages and boats, charges always according to arrangement^ 
at the hotels, as at Sorrento (p. 100), the charges are professedly fixed. 
Two-horse carr. to P9stum 20—25 fr., with three horses for 4 — 5 pers. 
25—30 fr. and 1—2 fr. gratuity. One horse carr. to Amalfi (p. 176) 5—6 fr., 
two-horse carr. 7—9 fr. Single travellers may avail themselves of one of 
the swift but somewhat uncomfortable corricoli (two-wheeled, rustic ve- 
hicles i driver stands behind the passenger), but the condition should be 
made that no second passenger be taken up by the way i to Amalfi (tntto 
compreso), according to circumstances 21/2—4 fr. — Rowing or sailing 
boat 1— IV2 fr- per hour. Boat to Peestum 20—25, to Amalfi 8—10 fr., 
according to the number of rowers. 

Salerno, the ancient SaUmumy delightftilly sltaated at the N. 

extremity of the bay, bounded on the E. by fertile plains, pos- 
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sesses a population of 28,977, or with the contignoas villages 
29,031, an archbishop, theatre, numerous residences of the aristo- 
cracy etc. The old town, rising on the slope of the so-called 
Apennine, with narrow and irregular streets, recalls die period 
when in the 9th and 10th centuries the Lombards; in the 11th cent, 
the Normans, and finally the houses of Hohenstaufen and Anjou 
were masters of the place. On an eminence stand the ruins of 
the ancient fortress of the Lombard princes, reduced by Robert 
Guiscard only after a siege of 8 months. 

The quay, or Marina, IV4 M. in length, now termed *Cor80 
Garibcddi, affords a beautiful walk, especially on summer eyenings. 
The harbour, once of some importance, is now almost entirely 
choked up with sand. On the Marina stands the monument of 
Carlo Pisacana, Duke of S. Giovanni, "precursore di Garibaldi'', 
who in 1857 participated in the attempts to revolutionize Italy, 
landed In Calabria and perished whilst attempting to escape. 
The large building between the two sentry-boxes, about 100 paces 
farther, is the Prefettura, past which to the 1. a narrow street 
leads to the 

^Cattedrale 8. MatteOy erected in 1084 by Robert Guiscard and 
adorned with works of art from Psstum. The restoration of 1768 
has deprived the edifice of much of its simple grandeur; it still, 
however, merits a visit. The steps ascend to a court, surrounded 
by 28 antique columns. In the centre the granite basin which 
is now in the Villa Reale at Naples formerly stood. By the lateral 
walls are placed 14 ancient Sarcophagi, employed by the Nor- 
mans and their successors as Christian burying places. The bronze 
doors were erected in 1099 by Landolfo Butromile. The nave 
contains two ambones or reading desks and the archiepiscopal chair, 
richly decorated with mosaic by Giovanni of Proeida. To the r. 
two antique sarcophagi with Bacchanalian representations, serving 
as resting-places for archbishops. The *Crypt beneath, richly de- 
corated with marble and mosaics, contains, it is said, the remains 
of the Evangelist St. Matthew, brought here from the East in 
930; also the tomb of Margaret of Anjou, wife of Charles of 
Durazzo and mother of Ladislaus and Johanna II., then the tombs 
of Sigelgaita, second wife of Robert Guiscard, of their son Roger 
Bursa, and of William, son of the latter, with whom the direct 
line of the Norman dukes became extinct. — The chapel to the 
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T. by the high-altar contains the tomb of Hildebrand, afterwards 
Pope Ghregory YII.) who died here May 25tii, 1085, after he had 
been banished from Borne by Henry IV. The monument was 
restored in 1578 by Archbishop Oolonna and furnished with an 
inscription. On the monument of the Archbishop Garafa a relief 
from Pttstnm: Rape of Proserpine. In jQront of a side-altar the 
stomp of a column, on which three saints are said to have been 
beheaded. The choir contains a pavement and balustrade of an- 
cient mosaic and two columns of verde antico. On the altar in 
the Sacristy (in the 1. transept): •History of the Old and New 
Testament, on nnmerous carved ivory tablets, dating firom IQOO. 

P SB ff t a m. 

An excursion to PflBstum is most conveniently undertaken from Salerno, 
where the previous night has been spent. Distance about 24 M., which 
Are traversed in 4 hrs. If the traveller start at 4 or 5 a. m. and spend 
4 or hrs. at PsBstum, he may return in time for the last train to Naples. 
A three-horse carr. , accommodating 4—^ pers. , costs 26—30 fr. This 
charge ought to include the ferry of the Sele and the inevitable buona 
mano , to which a trifling addition will nevertheless be expected at the 
termination of the journey. The vetturino Siefano Avalone can be recom- 
mended. An ample supply of refreshments should be taken from Salerno, 
AS the osteria at Psestum is extremely poor and the drinking water bad. 
In May, 1865, English travellers were here attacked by banditti, and in 
August, notwithstanding the measures adopted by the authorities, this 
neighbourhood was still found unsafe. The environs of Salerno are in 
fact considered to be more infested by brigands than any other part of 
Italy. As far as Battipaglia the road is regarded as perfectly safe, and as 
far as this point the traveller may avail himself of the railway from Vietri 
<p. 109)) in this case, however, a carriage must be ordered from Salerno 
to meet him at the station. Here the of&cer in command shotdd be com- 
municated with, who, if the slightest danger is apprehended, provides the 
traveller with an escort (gratis). Information as to the safety of the route 
may generally be obtained at Salerno. As a rule, the traveller should 
avoid undertaking the excursion alone, and the days should be long, as 
about 9 hrs. are reqi^red for the journey alone. The hot summer months 
are unfavourable for the excursion on account of the prevalence of the 
malaria which devastates this district. 

The route f^om Bboli (as far as which by railway) which traverses 
the forest of Persano, is said to be interesting and is 9 M. shorter than 
the above, but during the last few years has been considered unsafe. 

In favourable weather the excursion may also be made from Salerno 
by boat (p. 169). Travellers land at the influx of the Salso, about II/2 M. 
from the ruins. 

From Salerno the great Oalabrian route is followed as far as 

BaUipagUa on the Ttuciano (9 M.). The road then diverges to 
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the r., traTersing marshy and desolate plains and crossing the 
river 8eU (the ancient Silanis) by ferry^ as the bridge erected by 
Marat has been destroyed by an inundation and is still in pro-* 
cess of reconstmction. The portion of the route firom BattipagUa 
thus far (9V2 M.} is the most exposed; Above the road to the 1., 
Capaeeio Vecchio and NuovOj where in the plain half wild horses 
and buffaloes are watdied by ferocious dogs. 

Pflsttum -was (according to Strabo) founded by Oreeks fr^n 
Sybaris about the year B. C. 600. The ancient name of Paacidonia 
(city of Neptune) sufficiently indicates its Greek origin. Aft^ 
the conquest of Pyrrhus, Poseidonia, once a prosperous commercial 
seaport-town, fell into the hands of the Romans, B. G. 273, who 
sent a colony thither and changed the name to Psstum. The 
prosperity of the Greek city was now gone, although, as we are 
informed, an annual festival subsequently took place in commem- 
oration of the Greek origin, customs and language of the in- 
habitants. The town gradually fell to decay and as early as the 
reign of Augustus was notorious for its unhealthy air. Christianity 
took root here at an early period. When the Saracens devastated 
Pffistum in the 9th cent, the inhabitants fled with their bishop 
to the neighbouring heights and there founded Capaeeio Vecchio. 
The deserted town was in the 11th cent, deprived by Bobert 
Guiscard of its monuments and sculptures, and remained in this 
desolate condition for many centuries, till in modem times attention 
was again directed to the antiquities still remaining. Those who 
appreciate the simple majesty of Greek architecture should 
endeavour, if possible, before quitting Naples, to pay a visit to 
the temples of Psstum. These, however, are the sole attraction; 
P»stum contains a miserable tavern, a desolate growth of thorns 
and weeds, occasionally . infested by snakes and scorpions, and a 
poor, ill-conditioned population who suffer much from fever. The 
malaria, occasioned by the collection of stagnant water and the 
wane of cultivation in the entire tract along the coast between 
this point and BattipagUa, has been somewhat diminished by the 
improvements of the last few years. 

The ancient Toum- walla, forming an irregular pentagon, on 
the river Salso, not far from the coast, about 2 M. in circum- 
ference, constructed of blocks of travertine, are almost entirely 
preserved: also a gate on the E. side towards the mountains, 
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with two bas-reliefs representiiig dolphins and syrens. Outside 
the latter, fragments of an aqueduct, payement of the road and 
several towers. Without the N. gate, by which the town is en- 
tered from Salerno, was a Street of tombs. Several of these, 
which have been opened, contained Greek weapons; in one of 
them examined in 1854 were found fine mural paintings : warriors 
taking leave of their Mends. The objects discovered in the course 
of the excavations, which are still continued, are to be seen in 
the YiUa Belletti. 

The Temples at Pnstum (custodian 1 fr.) of ancient Greek 
construction, are, with the single exception of those at Athens, 
the finest monuments of this description which have come down 
to us. They are 3 in number. The largest and most beautiful 
is that in the centre, the so-called **Temple of Neptune, 80 paces 
in length, 33 in width. At each extremity 6 massive, fluted 
Doric columns, 28 ft. in height and 7 ft. in diameter; on each 
side 12, in all 36 columns. The interior is supported by 16 co- 
lumns, 6 ft. in diameter. On one side the columns of the upper 
portion are still left. Of the principal part of the structure not 
a single column is wanting. The stone is travertine, perhaps 
from the quarries near Yietri, to which age has imparted a mellow 
tone. It contains fossil reeds and aquatic plants. The whole was 
once covered with stucco, in order to conceal the imperfections 
of the stone. The temple was a hypasthron, i. e. , the cella, 
where the image stood, was uncovered. The proportions of the 
symmetrically tapering columns, whether viewed from the vicinity 
or ftrom a distance, are perfect. This temple is incontestibly one 
of the most ancient specimens of Greek art, as its entire character 
betokens. Photographs, models etc. may easily be procured. 

To the S. of the latter, towards the river Silarus, rises the 
second temple, the so-called (though a misnomer) *BasiUeat of 
more recent origin, but also of great antiquity. It is 76 paces 
in length, 34 in width, its 50 columns are each 6 ft. in diameter, 
but the proportions of the whole are less majestic than those of 
the temple of Neptune. At each extremity 9 columns, on each 
side 16, also of the travertine stone. The shafts of the columns 
taper upwards in a curve; the capitals are of a unique form, 
not occurring elsewhere. 
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In front of these temples protably extended the Forum of the 
ancient town ; basements for altars or statues which are recognised 
here appear to indicate this. 

Farther towards the N., near the entrance from Salerno, stands 
the small * Temple of Ceresy or according to others, of Ferta, with 
a peristyle of 34 columns, 6 at each end and 11 on either side. 
Length 49 paces, width 21 paces; columns 5 ft. in diameter, ta- 
pering upwards in straight lines. The columns of the Testihule 
are distinguished from those of the principal part of the structure 
by the diflTerence of the fluting. This temple, too, bears the im- 
press of the simple and majestic Grecian architecture. 

Between the latter and the Temple of Neptune a few fragments 
of Roman buildings have been discovered, k theatre and amphi- 
theatre, it is believed. A Roman Temple was also discovered 
here in 1830. These, however, are insignificant compared with 
the ruins above mentioned, which are the true exponents of the 
ancient glory of the town; Of the "rose-gardens" of Psstum 
praised by Roman poets' no traces now exist. The temples are 
now adorned with a luxuriant growth of ferns and acanthus, ani- 
mated by the chirping of grasshoppers and the rustling of lizards. 

A walk on the town-wall, e. g. from the W. gate to that to- 
wards Salerno, *will serve better than a close inspection to convey 
an idea of the imposing grandeur of these' ancient ruins. The 
marshy ponds which the Salso forms at the base of the walls are 
a favourite resort of buffaloes. 

The district beyond Pestum in this direction is rarely visited 
by travellers. 

Amalfi. 

From Sorrento to Amalfi hj Searicatqfo^ see p. 178. FromCas- 
tellamare to Amalfi by the LUUe St. Angela ^ see p. 179. >- From the 
railway-station of Pagani (p. 167) a bridle-path ascends Monte Chiumo^ the 
height to the W. of Monte Albino. Kear Torre di Ckiungo^ an ancient fortress 
erected by Baimondi Orsiai, the path dlTides : that to the 1. leads through 
the Vol Tramonti by Figlino and Patemo to Haiori (see below); that to 
the'r. by Capt<i\ Ce$arano and Scala to Atrani (p. 175). Either of these 
routes is a walk of 5—6 hrs. and should not be undertaken without pre- 
vious inquiries as to~^the state of the country; if necessary, with an 
escort. — The high road (or by water, boat p. 169) ia at present the most 
frequented route from Salerno to Amalfi; by carriage (p. 169) in 
IV2— 2 hrs. The road, completed in 1852, is a most remarkable and magni- 
ficent rocky route, hewn in the cliffs of the coast, fk«quently supported 
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by galleries and yast viadacts 100—600 ft. above the sea-Ieyel, passing 
through thriving villages and affording a succession of charming landscapes. 

From Salerno the road ascends and near Vietii Q>. 169} tra- 
verses the valley by means of a stone viaduct. It then descends 
to the Marina di VieUiy where to the 1. in the sea rise the two 
conical rocks / due FratelU. On the height to the r. Batto. 
Then the fishing^llage of CUarOj extending along the bottom 
of a narrow ravine and pictaresqnely situated, frequently mentioned 
in connection with the invasions of the Saracens as the first place 
where they settled. The road now ascends to the Ouardia house 
on the summit of Capo Tumolo, whence (the carriage should be 
quitted) a beautiful prospect, embracing the coast on both sides ; 
then descends by Capo d'OrsOy where the fleet of Charles V. was 
defeated by Filipino Doria, to the small town of 

Kaiori, at the issue of the Yal Tramonti (see above),' with 
terraced lemon plantations, at the base of the ruined monastery 
of Camaldoli deUa Avocaia (founded in 1485). Still higher are 
situated the ruins of the ancient castle of 8. Nicola, of which the 
Piccolomini were the last proprietors. The road now slightly 
ascends to the next village of Aftnort,* then Atrani and Amalfi, 
all nearly contiguous. 

Minori, most beautifully situated, once the arsenal of Amalfi, 
surrounded by lemon-plantations, a clean little village, lies at the 
mouth of the sometimes impetuous Reginolo. 

Atrani is situated at the issue of a ravine, on each side of 
which the houses rise picturesquely. The church of Sdlvatort di 
Biretto contains Interesting monuments of the doges of Amalfi 
and others of the Saracen period. Above Atrani stands the village 
of Pontone. Midway between them is the house where in 1620 
Masaniello (i. e. Tommaao Aniello, son of Cecco d' Amalfi and 
Antonia Gargano) is said to have been born, who on July 7th, 
1647 headed a formidable insurrection at Naples agunst the Spa- 
niards, but, after a short period of success, fell into a species of 
Insanity and on July 17th was shot in the pulpit of a church by 
one of his former adherents. The composer Auber dramatized 

these eyents. 

Bavello, magnificently situated on the summit of the rocks above 
Atrani, may be visited thence, or from Minori. Bridle-paths ascend 
from both villages (8/4— 1 hr. j donkey II/2— 2 fr.). Eavello was once a 
celebrated fortress and contained 96,000 inhab., 13 churches, 4 monasteries 
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and numerous palaces of the AflitU (whence the finest Tiew), Gastaldi and 
Sufoli, most of them in the Moorish style. The Cathedral^ founded in the 
11th cent., contains finely executed bronze doors, a marble pulpit, ambo 
and episcopal throne^ in the chapel of S. Pantaleone is preserved the 
blood of that saint. Xear the church is the Palazzo Rufolo^ a vast edifice 
of the i2th cent, in the Saracen style, in which Pope Adrian IV., Charles II. 
and Robert the Wise once resided. 

Opposite Bavello, on the W. side of the ravine, and 2 hrs. walk from 
Amalfi, lies Seala, a summer retreat of the inhabitants of Amalfi, once a 
strong fortress, possessing an episcopal church with a few interesting mon- 
uments and the ruined castle . of ' <Sca2etto. 

A lofty rocky eminence, on which the extensive rains of the 

castle of PonAone are sitnated, separates Atrani firom Amalfi. 

Hotels at Amalfi: *Albergo dei Gappuccini, on the Marina; 
B.. 2— 21/2* B' If S.2, A. V2fi^-) *Albergo dellaLuna, formerly a monas- 
tery, charmingly situated midway between Atrani and Amalfi, higher charges. 

Boats 1V2~W4 fr- P®r hour; to Scaricatojo (p. 178) with 2 rowers 
7—8 fr.i to Capri (p. 162) with 4— 6 rowers 20—25 fr.-, to Sorrento (p. 16(0 
with 4—6 rowers 30—45 &.-, to Salerno (p. 169) with 2 rowers 7—8 ft. — 
Donkeys 1—1 V4 ^' V^^ hour; to Castellamare by the Little St. Angelo 
5—6 it. — Guides unnecessary except where time is very limited; the 
best are the two Meltom'Si father and son; for a visit to the cathedral, 
mill-valley and Capuchin monastery II/2— 2 fr. 

Amalflf a small town situated at the entrance of a deep ravine 

and sarrounded by imposing mountains and rocks of the most 

picturesque forms, was as a sea -port in the early part of the 

middle ages a rival of Pisa and Genua. It is mentioned for the 

first time in the 6th cent., when it enjoyed the protection of the 

eastern emperors; it subsequently became an independent state, 

under the presidency of a "doge". The town was continually at 

variance with the neighbouring princes of Salerno and even defied 

the Norman sovereigns of Naples, till king Roger reduced the 

place in 1131. United with the royal forces, Amalfi carried on a 

war with the Pisans; in the course of the struggle the celebrated 

MS. of the Pandects of Justinian, now one of the principal treasures 

of the Laurentian library at Florence, fell into the hands of the 

Pisans. Since that period Amalfi was subject to the Neapolitan 

kings of the houses of Normandy, Anjou and Arragon. During 

the 13th cent the sea gradually undermined tibe lower part of 

the town, and still more disastrous consequences were occasioned 

by an inundation in 1343. Amalfi, which had once contained 

50,000 inhab., now steadily declined, and at the present day has 

a population of 7000 only, who are principally engaged in the 
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mannfactnre of paper, soap and maccaroni. The town claims to 
be the birthplace of a certain Flavio Oioja, who is alleged to 
haye invented the compass here in 1302, but the story is 
Tery doubtful. 

From the Marina a short street leads past the Albergo del 
Cappuccini to the small Piaxzay on the r. side of which the cathedral 
stands. It may also be reached by the steps to the r. of the 
fountain on the Marina, which lead to the entrance adjoining the 
crypt (see below). 

The *CaUedrale 8. Andrea, approached firom the Piazza by a 
broad flight of stone steps (to the 1. the police-oflRcjB) , is still, 
notwithstanding modern alterations, a remarkably interesting struc- 
ture of the 11th cent, in the Norman style. A spacious vestibule 
in front, resting on 7 antique columns from Psestum, having be- 
come insecure, was removed in 1865. The bronze doors, said to 
have been executed by Byzantine masters, bear two inscriptions 
in silver letters. One of these is to this effect: ^Hoc opus fieri 
jussit pro redemptione anims susb Pantaleo filius Mauri de Pan- 
taleone de Mauro de Maurone Gomite". The interior, which con- 
sists of nave and three aisles, is adorned with marble columns 
and mosaics. By the entrance, to the I., an ancient vase of por- 
phyry, formerly employed as a font. Near this (1.), in the front 
passage from the 2nd to the 3rd aisle, two ancient sarcophagi 
with unfortunately damaged sculpture, representing, it is said, 
the Rape of Proserpine and Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis. 
A third bears the inscription: ''Hie intus homo verus certns op- 
tumus recumbo Quintus Fabritius Rufus nobilis decurio". The 
choir contains ancient columns decorated with mosaic from PaBStum. 
From the r. aisle a stair descends to the Crypt (verger 20 c), 
where, it is said, the body of the apostle St. Andrew has reposed 
since the 13th cent, when it was brought hither from Constan- 
tinople. The relics, from which an oily matter (manna di S. An- 
drea) of miraculous power is said to exude, attract numerous 
pious visits. The colossal statue of the saint by Miehatl Angelo 
MoiCearino was presented by Philip 111. of Spain. The altar was 
executed from a design by Domenieo Fontana, The cloisters 
contain an ancient Christian relief of the 12 Apostles and a Ma- 
donna of more recent date. The campanile, with its 4 stories, 
was erected in 1276. 

Bsdeker. Italy III. 12 
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The *Capuehin Monatteryy founded in 1212 by Cardinal Pietro 
Oapnano for monks of the Cistercian order, is situated Vi ^'* 
walk from the town, to the W., built into a hollow of the rock, 
400 ft. aboye the sea. From 1583 to 1815 it belonged to the 
Capuchins, who have again tenanted it since 1850. It contains 
fine cloisters, a charming yeranda and magniHcent points of view. 
A spacious grotto to the 1., in front of the monastery, serves a» 
a Calvary, or series of devotional stations. Here the attendant 
Capuchin (V2 — 1 f'-) usually offers the visitor a draught of wine 
and takes his leave. The route to the monastery leads from the 
market-place by a dark lane to the r. opposite the cathedral; 
ascends a flight of steps partially covered ; passing the insignificant 
looking maccaroni-manufactory, then continues for a short distance 
on the same level and finally ascends by steps to the gate (if 
shut, visitors knock). 

A cool and pleasant *walk may be taken in the narrow mill' 
valley (Valle dt' MoUni) IV2M. in length, containing 16 paper- 
mills deriving their motive power from the brook, situated in 
the rear of Amalfi (from the Piazza in a straight direction W. 
to a gate-way, beyond which the valley is entered. The steps, 
which ascend to the r. by the gate, lead to Scala, 2 hrs. walk, 
see p. 176; guide necessary). On the r. rise lofty cliffs, the 
summit of which is crowned by the ruins of the Castello Pontone, 
The single tower dates from the time of queen Johanna. — Five 
villages appertain to Amalfi: Pogerola, PaHma, Lene, Vettica 
Minore and Tovere, all situated to the W. of the town in a 
district which produces an abundant supply of wine, oil and fruit. 
The coast is overgrown with the aloe and cactus opuntia. 

From Amalfi to Sorrento the best route is by water as 
far as Searicatojo (boat see p. 169; passage 2 — 2V2 l»rs.; thence 
on foot or donkey in 2V2 hrs.), skirting the picturesque coast 
(costiera oeeidentaU) and passing the promontory of Conca, the pre- 
cipitous cliffs of Fttorty the village of Prajano with its luxuriant 
vines and olives, and Vettica Maggiore in the vicinity; then Po- 
aitano, picturesquely slt^ted at the base of the mountains, under 
the kings of the Anjou family an important harbour. The church 
of 8. Maria delV Asaunta contains a quaint sculpture of a sea- 
monster, probably obtained from some temple of Neptune. A 
large proportion of the merchants' clerks of Lower Italy are na- 
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tives of Positano, who assemble here annually to celebrate their 
great church -festival, and return in later life hither to spend 
their declining years. The population therefore consists princi- 
pally of old men, women and children. The boatmen occasionally 
propose to land their passengers at Positano, if the sea is at all 
rough, under the pretence that there is no good landing-place 
at Scaricatojo. Travellers desirous of continuing their voyage 
should not allow themselves to be deterred by such representations, 
but insist on being convey^ to their proper destination. 

From Scaricatojo to Sorrento [2V2 ^^* ; & guide, not absolutely 
necessary, may be engaged at Conti (see below), as far as which 
the path cannot be missed (IV2 — 2 fr.); donkeys (p. 160) not to 
be had at Conti] the path at first ascends by steps in the rocks; 
after an ascent of 1 hr. Li Conti di Qeremenna, a group of houses 
on the height, is reached. Here in a straight direction, avoiding 
the path to the 1. Immediately after the ridge is traversed, a 
view is disclosed of the Bay of Naples, Capri, Ischia and Procida. 
After 5 min. a straight direction, avoiding the stony path to the I. ; 
after 25 min., nearly at the base of the hill, the path leads to 
the r. between walls; after 5 min., to the I.; after 5 min. more, 
to the 1. by the narrow path to Sorrento (to the r. to Carotto, 
p. 162); again, after 5 min., to the 1. between walls and then 
by the high road to the 1.; 25 min., Belvedere di Sorrento; 
20 min., Sorrento (p. 160). 

From Amalfi round the Punta deUa Campanella to Capri, 
p 160; to Sorrento, p. 162; for the entire passage 6 hrs. are 
required; with 4 — 6 rowers 30 — 35 fr. 

From Amalfi to Castellamare by the Little S. Aogelo (7 hrs.; 
donkey not to be recommended on account of the roughness of the path --, 
a fatiguing walk which hardly repays the trouble, as the view from the 
fiummit is partially impeded i inquiry, moreover, to be made before start- 
ing as to the safety, of the route i in June, 1865, it was thought necessary 
to give the editor an escort of 3 carahineers). The finest portion of the 
route is as far as CIV2 hr.) Fort S. Lazaro (see below), a point which 
may itself form the object of an excursion from Amalfi (as, however, the 
path is enclosed, between walls, with the exception of the last 1/2 hr., a 
donkey should be taken thus far, enabling the traveller to see beyond the 
walls i a supply of provisions also desirable). — The path leads by Pastina 
and VetUca Minore in the Val Vettica^ a picturesque ravine. Farther off, to 
the 1., at the base of the mountain slope, is situated Conca^ consisting of 
a few scattered houses, where the long Punta di Conca extends into the 
£ea. Then by a steep and unshaded path in l/s hr. to S. Lazaro^ a fort 

12* 
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with a amall garrison ; the terrace beneath commands a strikingly beautiful 
prospect of the luxuriant coast as far as Positano (p. 178), to the N. Monte 
8. Angela (p. 158). From the fort the path is shaded by walnut and cherry- 
trees as far as Agerola (in one of the last houses to t^e r. wine of an 
inferior quality may be obtained). Thence 1/2 ^^- to the culminating 
point, S. Angela a Ouida^ partly through wood. On the summit a wild 
district, to. the 1. the ridge of La Parata^ to the r. the slight eminence 
Piano di PeriUo^ overgrown with brushwood. The only fine view is to- 
wards the N. of the Bay of Naples^ to the S. the sea alone is visible. 
From the summit to (3 hrs.) Gragnano an arduous descent by stony and 
precipitous paths. From Gragnano to (8/4 hr.) Castellamare and the (V4hr.) 
Hdtel et Pension Anglaise (p. 157) a dusty high-road. 



11. From Ancona to Brindisi and the Apnlian Peninsula. 

The E. districts of Italy, to the S. of Ancona, have, until very re- 
cently, been entirely beyond the reach of the ordinary traveller. More- 
over the W. coast is by far the richer and more picturesque, as well 
more replete with historical interest. The £. districts can boast of no 
such names as those of Rome, Naples, Florence etc., but they are not 
devoid of attraction and have been endowed by nature with a conside- 
rable share of the gifts she has so bounteously lavished on other parts 
of Italy. The Apennines rising at a short distance from the coast send 
forth a series of parallel ramifications, forming an equal number of pa- 
rallel valleys, whose communication with the external world is maintained 
by means of the coast to which they descend. The shores are flat and 
monotonous and destitute of good harbours. The estuaries of the small 
rivers afford but scanty protection to the vessels of the coasting trade. 
Even at Ancona the prominent M. Conero alone renders the anchorage 
tolerable. The villages and towns, in which local peculiarities often pre- 
vail in a marked degree, are generally situated on the heights, and con- 
spicuous at a great distance. Towards the W. the view is bounded by 
the central chain of the Apennines, which extend towards the S. of An- 
cona , from 430 to 420 N. lat. , in several continuous ranges , from the 
Montagna delta SibiUa to the Or an Sasso d" Italia and Majella. They here 
attain their greatest elevation and are covered with snow as late as July. 
Towards the E. glitters the vast Adriatic^ animated on bright days by 
numerous sails. Such is the scenery presented by the formerly papal 
province of Ancona and the Neapolitan provinces of the Abruzzi with 
their capitals Teramo and Chieti. Farther S. than 420 the aspect of the 
country is different: the Apennines gradually recede from the coast, 
M. Oargano being the last spur of moderate height which advances to the 
sea. Beyond this stretches the Apulian plain, an extensive tract of pas- 
ture and arable land, which to the S. becomes gradually more confined 
by the mountain-chain. Under 410 the Apennines divide ^ the main chain, 
extending towards the 8., forms the peninsula of Calabria^ the lower 
chain, to the E., that of Apulia. The coast here becomes less monotonous^ 
Brindisi, Otranto and Gallipoli possess harbours of considerable importance. 
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In consequence of the political changes of the last few years, the E. 
half of Italy has been drawn into the vortex of traffic and is no longer 
excluded from the rest of the world by insufficient means of communi- 
cation. Since the completion of the railway from Ancona to Brindisi and 
the improvements which the harbour of the latter has undergone, this 
route forms the most direct line of communication between Western and 
Central Europe and the East. Should the blessings of peace be preserved 
to Italy, it may with certainty be predicted that the traffic here will ra- 
pidly increase and thus render the entire district more attractive. At pre- 
sent the larger towns alone contain tolerable inns. Travelling in the pro- 
vince of Ancona is in every respect safe and agreeable, which unfortu- 
nately cannot be said of many parts of the W. coast. 

The distance by Railway from Ancona to Brindisi is about 350 M.; 
express to Brindisi daily, in correspondence with the express trains from 
Hilan and Bologna, in 19 hrs.', fares 61 fr. 50 c, 43 fr. 5 c, 90 fr. 75 c. 
The local trains stop for the night at Pescara or Foggia. The line skirts 
the coast, to the 1. view of the Adriatic, r. the Apennines with their la- 
teral valleys. The towns generally lie inland on the heights, at some 
distance from the stations, with which they communicate regularly by 
diligences (cheap, but often uncomfortable). 

From Ancona to Civitanuova, see in Part II. of this Handbook. 
The line crosses the Chienti; then stat. Porto 8. ElpidiOy the 
village several miles inland. 

The river Tenna is then crossed. Stat. Porto 8. Giorgio. 

On the heights, 3 M. inland, is situated Fermo (*Inn \ fare by diligence 
or other conveyance 50 c.), the ancient /^trmum Picenum^ with20,(X)0inhab., 
seat of an archbishop and capital of the province of the same name. It 
became a Roman colony after the beginning of the first Punic war and 
has continued since that period to be a town of some importance. At the 
Porta S. FrancescOy by which the town is entered, are seen remnants of 
the ancient wall, constructed at a very remote period. The streets ascend 
somewhat precipitously to the height on which the handsome Piazza is 
situated^ the Townhall here contains some inscriptions and antiquities. 
Antiquarians should visit the collection of the awocato H. de Minicit. 
Without the town, fine views of the fertile district, the Apennines and 
the sea. 

The line next crosses the \>TookB Lett Vivo and A»o. Stat.: 
PedasOy Maranoj Oroitammare. On the height, 4V2 M. from the 
latter, is situated the town of Ripatransone with 5000 inhab. 
Near Marano lay In ancient times the town of Cupramarittimaf 
with a celebrated temple dedicated to the Sabine goddess Cupra, 
restored by Hadrian, A. D. 127. The inhabitants of these districts 
greatly resemble their Neapolitan neighbours in manners and 
appearance. 

Stat. 8. Benedetto, a small sea-coast town. 
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Aseoli (*Inii, at the back of the Piazza), the ancient Asculum Ficenum^ 
with 12,000 inhab., seat of a bishop and capital of a province, is situated 
in the fertile valley of the TVonto, 21 M. from the station (diligences good, 
11/2 or 2 fr.). The road ascends on the N. side of the valley and crosses 
to the S. side where the town lies. The valley is here contracted and 
enclosed by lofty mountains. To the IT. rises the jagged M. della Ascen- 
sione^ to the W. the Sibilla^ more towards the S. ihe Pizzo di Sevo. Moun- 
tain roads lead hence by Noreia to Spoleio^ others through the valleys of 
the Velino and Atemo to Aquila (p. 199) and the interior of the Abruzzi. 
Ascoli, an ancient town in an important situation, the capital of the tribe 
of Picentines, took a prominent part in the Social war against Rome and 
was captured and destroyed by Pompey. The architecture of the churclies 
and palaces dates principally from a period prior to the introduction of 
the Renaissance and contributes not a little to the pleasing aspect of the 
town. The Cathedral is said to have been founded by Cons tan tine on the 
site of a temple of Hercules. 

Beyond S. Benedetto the line crosses the Tronto, the ancient 
Tntentusj formerly the boundary between the States of the Church 
and the kingdom of Naples. 

Stat. Vibrato f situated on a brook of that name. Stat. 
Oitdianovay a dirty village on the height, 4V2 M. from the coast, 
erected in the 15th cent, by the Inhabitants of the ancient Castrum 

Novum on the TordinOf named 8. Flaviano at that period. 

Teramo, the ancient Inter amna^ capital of the province Abruzzo ultra I., 
seat of a bishop, with 10,000 inhab., is I6V2 ^- distant (post-omnibus 
2 fr., one-horse c4rr. 5 fr., in 21/2~3 hrs.), situated on the 1. bank of the 
Tordino. The Gothic cathedral is now modernized. The valley commands 
a succession of fine views of the imposing Gran Sasso. The town contains 
several inns, the best in the Piazza, where the Cafi d' Italia is also situated. 

The ascent of the Gran Saaso or Monte Corno (8918 ft.) may best be 
undertaken from this point. (As this district is very rarely visited by 
travellers, letters of recommendation to a resident are highly desirable.) 
The previous night is spent at the village of Isola, 14 H. from Teramo, 
situated on the road to Aquila (p. 199), at the foot of the mountain, which 
is ascended thence partly with mules and partly on foot. The character 
of the scenery resembles that of the Alps. 

A new carriage-road ascends by the valley of the Vomano to Aquila. 

The line now crosses the Tordino ^ the ancient JBcftmu^, then 
the Vomano (Vomanua). Stat. Mutignano. 5 M. inland is situated 
Atrj, the ancient Hadria, an episcopal residence, with 10,000 inhab., 
a town of great antiquity and celebrated for its copper coins. 
Its importance is testified by numerous ruins. The Gothic ca- 
thedral with its frescoes merits a visit. 

The Piomba is now crossed, the ancient Matrinus, 4 M. distant 
from which, inland, is situated Ovitb Santangdo, with 7000 inh. 
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— Stat. M(mU8ilf)ano ; IGVa ^- ii^lftnd lies Civith di Penne, ca- 
pital of the district, with 11,000 Inhab., the Pinna of the an- 
cients and chief town of the Yestini, of which period a few vestiges 
may still he seen. 

Peicara (Leone), one of the principal stations, a small and 
dirty town, situated on the N. bank of the Peacofra (diligences 
start from the station; carr. to the town Vs ^'O* ^^ ^^^ ^' ^^ 
mountain-group of the Majella becomes visible. The line crosses 
the river by an iron bridge, below which a wooden bridge and 
small harbour are situated, then describes a curve round the town. 
Pescara is a fortress and lies in a low and unhealthy situation. 
A high road leads hence to Chieti, Popoli, Solmona and through 
the Abruzzi to Naples, see R. 12. 

Stat. Francavilla; the village on the height to the r. Beyond 
this, a mountain-spur projects into the sea, and the train passes 
through 3 short tunnels. Beyond the third the fort of Ortona 
becomes visible on the 1. Another tunnel, then stat. Ortona. 
The town (Gaprera ; Cafe in the Piazza), 3/4 M. distant from the 
station, the ancient Orton, capital of the Frentani, is now a tole- 
rably clean and well-built place with 10,000 inhab. It lies on a pro- 
montory in an elevated position ; on the shore below a small ma- 
rina. Beautiful views towards the S. as far as the Punta di 
Penna (see below), especially of the ancient and dilapidated fort 
The architecture of the cathedral should be inspected. Ortona is 
the only suitable resting-place on the long journey between An- 
cona and Foggia. 

Beyond Ortona another tunnel; two brooks are crossed, then 
fitat. 8. Vito Chietino; three more tunnels, beyond which a fine 
view of the peninsula terminating in the Punta di Penna. Stat. 
Fossacesia; IV4 M. inland lies Lanciano, the ancient Anxanunij 
with 14,000 inhab., capital of the most populous district of the 
province Abruzzo Citeriore. 

The SangrOf Lat. Sangrut, is crossed. Stat. Torino di Sangro. 
Three tunnels; then, on an olive-clad eminence on the r., Vasto 
becomes visible, 1 M. distant from the station. 

Vasto (*Loccmda di CaHellOy outside the gate; those in the 
town dirty; CafS Nazionale), the ancient Histonium, with a pop- 
ulation of 12,000, lies high and commands fine views as far as 
the Tremiti islands (p. 184) and Monte Gargano. The small ca- 
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thedral with Gothic facade bears a memorial tablet to General 
"Carlo Antonio Manhes distruttore de' briganti primo cittadino 
del Yasto*', dated Apr., 1801. A small museum in the town-hall 
contains inscriptions and other relics found here. The environs, 
rich in olive plantations are still infested by banditti. 

The line crosses the Trigno, Lat. Trinitts. Stat. Termoli 
(^Venezia, in the suburbs), a fortress close to the sea, with me- 
dieval walls, excessively dirty. Charming prospect of the Majella 
and Abruzzi. The cathedral, with Gothic facade, contains a 
number of quaintly decorated saints. 

From Termoli diligences and omnibus daily to Maddaloni (p. 16) on 
the Borne and Kaples railway. Distance 120 M., accomplished in about 
24 hrs., with a short halt at Campobasso. The first half of the route 
is monotonous. The first place of importance is (21 M.) Larino (Loc. 
di Agostino Hilanoj, situated in a valley, near the ruins of the ancient 
Larinum. The road continues to ascend. Campobasso (2 new hotels in 
process of construction, the old inns poor), 35 M. farther, is the capital 
of the province of Molise and a place of some importance. The steel 
wares manufactured here enjoy a high reputation. 

From Campobasso to Maddaloni 63 M., diligence in 9 hrs. The road, 
after traversing the mountain ridge, descends into the valley of the Tamaro. 
The country becomes more attractive. Post-stat. Sepino; the town lies 
13/4 M. higher. About 21/4 M. from this point are situated the extensive 
ruins of the ancient Saepinum^ now Altilia. 14 M. farther, at a short dis- 
tance to the 1. of the road, is the village of Pontelandolfo^ the inhabitants 
of which in 1861 cruelly and treacherously assassinated 36 Italian soldiers 
and 4 carabiners, whom |hey had received with apparent hospitality and 
induced to lay down their arms. General Cialdini caused the troops to 
take a summary and sanguinary revenge. Then the village of Ouardia 
S. Framondi. The road now descends to the beautiful valley of the Galore^ 
which it crosses by an iron bridge. The river is then skirted for a con- 
siderable distance, then the VoUurnOy of which the Galore is a tributary. 
Fine views of the valley, overtopped by the Afatese. The road then quits 
the river, turns towards the S., passes Ducentola^ and enters the valley 
of Maddaloni. The aqueduct under which it passes is 21/3 M. from 
the town. 

The Tremiti IdandSj the mythological Jnsulae DiomedeaCf the 
largest of which is 8. DomenicOy lie 6 M. to the N. £. of Termoli. 
They now serve, as in ancient times, as places of confinement. 

Beyond the river BifemOy Lat. TiftmuSf are the stations Cam- 
pomarino and Chienti. Beyond the TortorCf the ancient TrentOy 
stat. RipaUa is reached. In this neighbourhood, June 15th, 1053, 
the Normans conquered and captured Pope Leo IX. and then, 
falling on their knees, implored his blessing. Leo relenting im- 
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parted it, and subsequently conferred Apulia, Calabria and Sicily 
on the brothers Humfred and Robert Quiscard, a grant which was 
ultimately fraught with so important consequences for Rome and 
the papal throne, as well as for the Normans. To the N.E. ifl 
the Logo di Leunay which communicates with the sea. The line 
now proceeds inland, in order to avoid the promontory of 
M. OarganOy a buttress of the Apennines with several peaks 
5000 ft. in height, projecting into the sea. Stations Poggio Im- 
perialtj Apricena, San Severo. The latter a prosperous town with 
10,000 Inhab. In 1799, after a gallant resistance, it was taken 
and almost entirely destroyed by the French. Stat. MoUa, then 

Foggia {Qrande Albergo di FcUellOj near the theatre; Alberg<y 
Corsini, in the Strada S. Antonio, office of the diligences for 
Naples; *Cafi di Eutopa, good restaurant, where inquiry as to 
private apartments may be made), the well-built and popu- 
lous capital of the province CapUanata , containing a spacious 
church erected by the Normans, partially destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1731 and subsequently re-erected in a more modem 
style. Here king Manfred was crowned in 1258, and in 1797 
Francis I., then Duke of Calabria, was here united to his first 
queen, Maria Clementina of Austria, whence her title Capella 
Palatina. A gateway still exists, appertaining to a palace of 
Frederick II. who was extremely partial to Foggia. A fountain,, 
the Pozzo dell* Imperatore, derives its appellation from that em- 
peror. In the stronghold constructed by Manfred, Charles I. and 
his son Philip expired. A fair of considerable importance is held 
annually at Foggia in May. To the S. of the town, on the way 
to the railway, the Oiardino Pubhlico, adorned with a number 
of busts. 

About 3 M. distant from Foggia, to the N., are situated the 

scanty remnants of the ancient town of Arpi or Argyript, founded 

according to tradition by Diomedes, subsequently superseded 

by Foggia. 

A road traversing the fertile plain leads by (21 M.) the ruined monas- 
tery of 8. Leonardo^ founded by Hermann of Salza in 1223, and the chureh 
of Sipontum to the seaport- town of Xanfredonia, erected in 1256 by kin^ 
Manfred on the ruins of the a^cient Sipontum^ which revered Diomedes as 
its founder. The site of Sipontum, surrounded by marshes, is now occu- 
pied by the handsome church of the Madonna di SipcntOy once the cathe- 
dral of the archbishop whose seat was at Manfredonia. The steamers from 
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Ancona to Measina touch at Hanfredonia. A path, at first traversing orange 
groves, ascends rapidly to the lofty MonU Santangelo (II/2 ^T^-h v<^i^b pic- 
turesque castle and a sanctuary of S. Michele to which pilgrims resort 
on the 8th of May. This is a grotto reached by 50 steps, where, 
as the legend runs, St. Michael appeared to St. Laurentius, archbishop of 
Sipontum, in 491. In the 11th cent, the warlike Normans undertook pil- 
grimages to this sacred spot before they became masters of the country. 
From this point the summit of Monte Oargano (4798 ft.) may best be ascended. 

From Foggia to Naples, see R. 13. 

Stat. OrtUf then Cerignola^ with 16,000 inhab. The plain 
around is richly cultivated, but entirely destitute of trees, which 
usually occupy so important a place in the agriculture of Italy 
and render the landscape less monotonous. Cotton -plantations 
begin here. Stat. TrmithpoU, The line then crosses the OfantOy 
the ancient AufiduSy the last river of any importance on the E. 
coast, and reaches the picturesquely situated seaport-town of 

Barletta (23,000 inhab.), containing well-built houses and 
churches, where in 1259 king Manfred held the first tournament 
ever witnessed in this district, in honour of Balduin II., last 
Latin emperor of Constantinople, then on a visit at the Italian 
court. In the wars between Louis XII. and Ferdinand the Ca- 
tholic Barletta was defended in 1503 by Gonsalvo da Cordova 
and besieged by the Duke of Nemours. In order to terminate 
the prolonged contest of that period between the French and the 
Italians a combat took place in the vicinity (between Andria and 
Curato) between 1 3 on either side of the most valiant knights of 
each nation, conducted by Colonna, and Bayard "sans peur et 
sans reproche". At the first charge seven of the French knights 
fell, but those remaining defended themselves with such bravery 
that after a conflict of 6 hrs. the combatants were obliged to 
relinquish the field, leaving the question still undecided. 

Oanosa (10,000 inhab.) on the slope of an eminence, commanded by a 
ruined castle, lies 14 M. inland. Of the ancient Canusium^ founded by 
Diom^des, a gate, ruins of an extensive amphitheatre and other relics still 
exist. In the tombs of the vicinity numerous painted vases, golden trin- 
kets etc. have been discovered. The principal church of iS. Sabino^ with 
several small domes, contains a pulpit and episcopal throne in marble 
and several antique columns. Contiguous to the church stands the tomb 
ofBohemund son of Rob. Gtriscard, one ofTasso's heroes. About IVaJ*- 
to the N. of Ganosa, towards the coast, some ruins are seen on the r. 
bank of the Ofanto, which mark the site of Cannae in Apulia, where the 
Romans sustained their signal defeat of B. C. 216. Here in 1019 an Apu- 
Han and Lombard army under the Korman Drangot were conquered by 
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the troops of the Oreek prefect Bolanus. In 1063 Cannn was taken and 
•deatroyed by Robert Guiaeard. 

From Canosa a road leads to the well-built town of Andria (22,000 inhab.)* 
14 M. distant, founded in 1046, once a favourite residence of the emp. 
Frederick II., whose second wife Jolantha died here in 1228, after having 
given birth to a son (Conrad), and was interred in the cathedral. His 
third wife, Isabella of England, who died at Foggia in 1241, was also 
interred in the cathedral of Andria, but the monuments of these empresses 
have long since disappeared, having been destroyed by the partizans of 
Ai\jou. Andria is 71/2 M. distant from Barletta or from Trani. On the 
route between Canosa and Andria the ruins of the imposing *Cast«Uo del 
MonU on .the summit of the Margie di JUnervino^ erected by Robert Ouis- 
card, embellished and extended by Frederick II. who frequently resided 
here, are everywhere conspicuous. The summit commands a beautiful 
*Tiew of the sea, the valley of the Ofanto, Honte Vulture etc. A bridle- 
path (12 M.) ascends from Andria. From Castello del Monte a route of 
91/2 M. leads to the small town of Corato^ passing the spot, termed Epi- 
^ffio-, where the tournament of Barl^etta took place. Beyond Corato the 
little town of Ruvo is reached, the ancient Ruhi. Many of the finest and 
largest of the vases which now adorn the Museum at Ifaples were dis- 
covered in the Greek tombs of this locality. From Ruvo the railway- 
station Bisceglie is IOV2 M. distant* 

The line now skirts the coast. The Journey from Barletta to 
Bari, through vineyards, oliye-gardens and plantations of almond- 
trees, is one of the most beautiful in this part of Italy. The 
train next halts at the well-built seaport Trani (*Albergo di 
DionisiOf in the Largo S. Francesco; Stella; deW Annuntiata), 
with 18,000 inhah. , possessing a handsome cathedral and noted 
for its wine (Moieato di Trani). Stat. Bisceglie, fortified and 
surrounded by handsome villas. Stat. Molfetta (21,600 inhah), 
beautiful situated, an episcopal see, once in commercial alliance 
with Amalfl. After the death of Johanna I. her husband Otto, 
Duke of Brunswick was confined in the castle here until Charles 
of Durazzo released him in 1384. The next stations are Qiovinazxo 
and Santo Spiriio, then 

Bari (*H6tel de France; Alhergo di Oeae; Leone Bianco), the 
ancient Barium, situated on the Via Appia, still, as in the time 
of Horace, abounding with fish (Bar! piscosi monla), seaport and 
capital of the province of the same name, with a population of 
31,000. This is one of the most ancient bishoprics in Italy, and 
in medisval history is frequently mentioned as the scene of con- 
tests between Saracens, Greeks, Normans etc. The fortress with 
its two towers contains a celebrated chapel. In the church of 
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*8, ^ieado, appertaining to an ancient abbey, are preserved the 
relics of this saint, conveyed hither from Myra in Lycia, paintings 
by the early master Vivarini etc. Behind the choir is the mon- 
ument of Bona Sforza, once queen of Poland and Duchess of 
Bari, aft«r whose death in 1558 the duchy fell to the crown of 
Spain; also the statues of St. Gaslmir and St. Stanislaus. In 
this church Pope Urban II. held a council in 1098 with a view 
to reconcile the church of Greece with that of Rome. The ca- 
thedral of 8. 8dbino, originally a fine Gothic structure, was sadly 
modernized in 1745. Above the altar of S. Rocco is a picture 
by Tintoretto and opposite to it one by Paolo Veronese. The 
lofty campanile resembles the Moorish tower of Seville. — The 
next station is Noicattaro; then Afo^a, on the coast. Farther on, 
PolignanOj situated on a lofty rock. Then Monopoliy with 16,000 
inhab., seat of an archbishop. The cathedral contains a St. Se- 
bastian by Palma Vecchio. 

The prosperous town of Fusano (10,000 inhab.) is the first 
in the Terra (TOtranto. Then Ostur^iy with 14,000 inhab. Stat. 
8. VUOj and finally 

Brindifli {Hotel d" Orient, near the harbour, new and tolerable), 
the ancient Brerdesion or Brundutum, signifying '^stag's head,^ 
an allusion to the form of the harbour which encloses the town 
in two aims. This once populous seaport, the usual point of 
embarcation for Greece (Byrrachium) and the East, founded ac- 
cording to tradition by Cretans from Cnossus, or according to 
others by ilEtolians under Diomedes, is now a small fortified 
town, seat of a bishop, and since 1845 a free harbour. The 
surrounding district is fertile and well cultivated, but unhealthy, 
owing to the deposit of mud in the harbour and the consequent 
formation of marshes in the environs. The Castello with its 
massive round towers was founded by the emp. Frederick II. and 
strengthened by Charles Y. The remarkably picturesque remains 
of a circular church, with colonnades and decorated willi frescoes, 
are still preserved. In the Cfithedral the nuptials of Frederick II. 
vnth Jolantha took place in 1225. The harbour, separated from 
the sea by a canal, affords protection against every wind. The 
works in progress promise great improvements. Interesting re- 
miniscences of ancient times are connected with the name of this 
town, which at a very early period was colonized by Tarentinea 
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and B. C. 245 became subject to Rome. Here terminated the Via 
Appia. Horace describes in his Sat. I. 5 his Journey by this 
roate from Rome to Brundisium in the train of Mseenas, who 
wished to be present at' the conclusion of a new alliance between 
Augustus and Antony at Tarentum. 

Brundisium was the birthplace of the tragic poet Pacn-vius, 
and here Virgil died, B. G. 19, on his return f^om Greece. In 
the middle ages its harbour frequently afforded shelter to the 
fleets of the crusaders, but it subsequently fell to decay, especially 
after its destruction by Louis of Hungary in 1348 and the fearful 
earthquake of 1458, which buried the greater number of the in- 
habitants in the ruins. Brindisi possesses a public library, pre* 
sented by a bishop de Leo, a native of the place. The vessels 
of the Austrian "Lloyd*" company touch at Brindisi on their route 
to Corfu and Patras; so also the government- steamers on the 
passage from Ahcona to Messina, which proceed hence by Corfu 
and Gallipoli. 

From Brindisi to Otranto. 

Railway (opened 1866) from Brindisi to Lecce (2dl/2 M.) in ll/s hr., 
fares 4 fr. 90, 3 fr. 5, 2 fr. 15 c. Between Lecce and Otranto commimi- 
cation by diligence. The district contains but few inns, letters of intro- 
duction therefore very desirable. 

The line leads by the stations 8. Pietro VemoticOj Squinzano 
and Trepuzzi to 

Lecce, the capital of the province, with 20,000 inhab., situated 
a short distance from the sea (to which a road leads by Castello 
di 8. CaUildo, 4V2 M. distant, a favourite object of excursions), 
seat of a bishop, and possessing several interesting buildings, such 
as the cathedral, dedicated to St. Orontius, an ancient castle etc. 
The town occupies the site of the ancient Lupia. At no great 
distance was situated Rtidiaej where B. C. 239 ' Ennius, the father 
of Roman poetry, was bom; now BuggCj a place of no importance. 
The poet died in 168, patronized by the Scipios, in whose burial- 
place at Rome his remains were deposited. 

From Lecce a road leads by the industrial town of Nardd, the 
iincient Neretum of the Sallentini, now an episcopal residence, or 
by Oalatinaj to (23V2 M.) the seaport, beautifully situated on a* 
Tocky island in the Gulf of Tarento, of 

O^lipolj, the Urha Qraia CaUipolis of the geographer Mela» 
the Anxa of Pliny (IIL 11. 100), founded by the Lacedemonian 
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Leudppus and the Taientines. The town is at the present day 
celebrated for the excellence of its oil. Pate -palms are fire- 
quently seen in the gardens of the handsome villas in the vici^' 
nity. The steamers between Ancona and Messina touch here 
3 times monthly. 

The high-road from Lecce to Otranto (28 M.) by CaUmera 
and Martano traverses the plain the greater part of the way. 
Another and shorter road is unsuitable for carriages. 

Otranto, the Greek HydnUy the Roman Hydruntumf a colony 
and municipium, often mentioned by the ancients as a point of 
embarcation for ApoUonia in Epirus, subsequently for a long 
period subject to the Greek emperors, was in the 11th cent, 
captured by the Normans, who under Robert Guiscard and Bohemund 
conducted from this point the siege of Durazzo (Dyrrachium) in 
Albania, now an insignificant fishing town. It possesses a fortress 
with two towers, erected by Alphonso of Arragon and strengthened 
by Charles V., and is also the seat of an archbishop. On July 
28th, 1480, the then prosperous town was attacked by the Turkish 
fleet under Achmet Pascha, grand -vizier of Mohammed II., and 
entirely destroyed; 12,000 of the inhabitants were put to death 
the remainder carried off as slaves, the churches rased to the 
ground and the archbishop and priests barbarously maltreated. 
The following year the Turks were expelled by the Duke of Ca- 
labria, afterwards Alphonso II., but the town never recovered 
from the effects of this cruel assault. The cathedral still contains 
some columns which once appertained to a temple of Mercury,, 
which stood near the village of S. Nicola, in the vicinity of the 
town. The ancient mosaics in the church were much injured by 
the hoofs of the Turkish horses which were stabled in the sacred 
edifice. In a chapel are preserved the bones of many of the ill- 
fated victims of the Turkish onslaught. 

From the ramparts of the castle in favourable weather the 
coast of Epirus with its lofty mountains is visible. Communi- 
cation with Corfu is maintained by means of small boats and 
sailing vessels. 

A road in the vicinity of the sea leads to (9^2 M.) the pro- 
montory of Leuca by Muro (to the r.) and Castro y situated on 
a rocky eminence by the sea and therefore supposed to be iden- 
tical with the Castrum Minervaet that point of Italy which, ac- 
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cording to Virgil, was first beheld by iBneas ; then through a snc- 
cession of gardens and vineyards to TYicasey 1V2 M. from the 
sea, AUssanOf Montesardoy PatU and finally 8. Maria di Leuea, 
a village on the site .of the ancient LeucUf not far from the pro* 
montory of Leuca or FinLiterra. This is the Promoniorhan la- 
pygHim of the ancients, the extreme point of Apulia, commanding 
a noble prospect. In fine weather the lofty Acroceraunian moun- 
tains of Albania can be distinguished. 

In returning the traveller may vary the route by proceeding by 
Patiitf Preaicce, Vgfftnto, the ancient Uxentumy an episcopal resi- 
dence, and Taviano to Galivpoli^ a distance of 32 V2 ^• 

18, From Ancona to Naples by Pescara, Popoli, 
Solmona and through the Abmzzi. 

Of the principal routes which connect the £. with the W. districts of 
Italy, traversing the mountains of the interior, this is one of the more 
frequented and, for those proceeding southwards, the most direct. Bail- 
way from Ancona to Pescara in 5 hrs. (express in 4 hrs.)) fares 16 fr. 
10 c, 11 fr. 25 c, 8 fr. 5 c. From Pescara to Caianiello on the Rome 
and Naples line, a distance of 117 H., Diligence daily in 24 hrs.; fare 
S4 fr. 50 c. (Office at Kaples in the Str. S. Brigida 15.) From Caianiello 
to Naples Railway in 3 hrs.; fares 8 fr. 80 c, 7 fr. 5 c, 5 fr. 90 c. 

This route traverses scenery of the most imposing character and affords 
an admirable opportunity to the traveller of forming some acquaintance 
with these remarkably interesting districts of Italy. The dangerous points 
are guarded hy the military. As far as Solmona the country has been 
entirely freed from banditti. The latter portion of the route, however is 
still regarded as unsafe; but the traveller need be under no apprehensions » 
as the diligence is accompanied by an escort. 

A railway, which to some extent coincides with this route, is in 
course of construction from Pescara to Isoletta on the Liris, passing by 
Chieti, Popoli, Solmona and the Lago di Fucino; thence by the valley of 
the Liris to the Rome and Naples line. 

From Anrona to Pescara, see R. 11. 

Tbe road ascends, remaining on the r. bank of the Pescarar 
the valley of which gradually contracts. Chieti lies several miles 
distant, on the heights to the S. 

From Pescara to Chieti, IOV2 ^- 1 diligence in 2 hrs. ascending^ 
IV4 hr. descending; fare 2 fr. 50 c. Those who contemplate a detour by 
Chieti proceed from this point, after their roturn, by the high road to an 
Osteria (43/4 M.) where the diligence halts, by which the main route i» 
continued. From Chieti to Popoli 26 M., two-horse carr. about 25 fr. 

Ohieti iSole; Corona di Ftrro; Cafi d" Italia^ in the Corso), the ancient 
Teate Marrueinorum^ capital of the province Abruzso Citra, is a clean and 
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animated town with a population of 18,<XX>. From the Piazea Vittorio 
Emanuele a promenade leads round the town, affording magnificent views 
of the Majella, the course of the Pescara and the mountainous district 
as far as the sea. The order of the Theatines , established in 1555 
by Paul v., who fiad been archbishop of Chieti, derives its appellation 
from this town. 

Admirers of ancient Christian architecture are strongly recommended 
to visit the abbey of S. Clemente di Casauria. Ascent of 20 min. from 
Pescara by Ponte Orte (or a carriage may be taken by a bye-road 8/4 M. 
farther to the village of Torre de" Pa$seri)^ then across the river to Torre 
de' Passeri, whence the abbey is reached in 25 min. It consists of a ba- 
silica with ancient sculptures and an adjacent monastery, unfortunately 
greatly dilapidated. In ancient times JnierpronUum stood here, antiquities 
from which are still preserved in the church. The traveller may return 
by a bridge for foot-passengers to the high road in 20 min., having pre^ 
viously ordered the carriage to meet hun. This digression does not occupy 
much above 1 hr. 

About 3V2 M. before Popoli is reached the valley of the Pes- 
cara contracts to a narrow ravine, enclosed by abrupt cliffs. 

Fopoli (^Postaj noisy; Caf£ in the Piazza) is a small town 

with considerable traffic arising from its situation at the junction 

of the roads from Pescara, Aquila {B.. 14), Avezzano (R. 1) and 

Solmona (see p. 192). A short distance above the town the Qirio 

axiAAUmo unite and form the Pescara; the former, coming from 

the S., flows through the beautiful valley of Solmona. The town 

is commanded by the ruined castle of the Cantelmij who were 

once masters of the place. 

To Avezzano (p. 7) diligence daily at 3 p. m. in 9—10 hrs.^ fare 
11 fr. The road is bad, especially in winter. It passes by Pentima (see 
below). — To Aquila (p. 199) a diligence also at 3 p. m. daily ^ omnibus 
(not to be recommended) at 12 midnight. 

With Solmona the communication is frequent. Two-horse carr. 

5 fr. ; distance IOV2 M- The road Jeads on the r. bank of the 

Girio through the beautiful and fertile valley, enclosed by the 

Majella on the E. and the mountains of the Lago di Fucino on 

the W. The wine enjoys a high reputation (strong and well matured). 

21/3 M. from Popoli a road diverges to the r. to Pentima (1 M.) and 
beyond it to Avezzano (p. 7). On this road , a short distance beyond 
Pentima, is situated the ancient cathedral of *S. Pelino (keys at the 
house of a priest in the village), the architecture of which is remarkably 
interesting, the interior unfortunately modernized; pulpit of great age. 
To the r. the chapel of St Alexander of the 16th cent. Around the church 
lie the ruins of the important city of Corainium^ once capital of the Pae- 
Hgni, and in the Social war of B. C. 90 elevated to the rank of capital of 
the Italian confederation under the name of Italica, but a few years later 
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t*ken by the Roaans. — This digreasion may easily be combined with 
the further journey to Sobnona. 

Farther on, to the r. lies the important village of PratoUa. 
Passing the ancient cathedral of 8. Panfilo, the traveller shortly 
reaches 

Solmona (2 poor inns), the ancient Sulmo of the P»ligni, 
birthplace of Ovid, who was much attached to this his "cool 
home, abounding in water" as he terms it. The town is pictu- 
resquely situated, being commanded on two sides by mountains, 
aud contains several buildings remarkable for their medisval ar- 
chitecture. The facade of the handsome *Toum HaU of the 
16th cent, is adorned with statues of popes. Among other edi- 
fices, the palace of Baron Tabassi, in a side-street, and the facades 
of the churches of S^. Francesco d' Assist and 8. Maria ddla Toniba, 
though injured by the earthquake of 1803, deserve examination. 

From Sofanona to Gastel di • Sangro (see below) 25^/2 M. ; two- 
horse carr. 12 fr. The road traverses the plain as far as (4V3 M.) 
Fettorano and then ascends by long windings to Rocca VaUoscura, 
a village situated in a rocky ravine. Beautiful retrospects of the 
valley of Solmona. After a farther ascent the culminating point 
of the road is attained, the Piano di Cinquwiiglia , a table-land 
enclosed by mountains and of the extent indicated by the name. 
In winter it is frequently impassable for several consecutive 
months, and in summer the temperature is generally low. Beyond 
this plain the road inclines to the 1. and Rivisonddi becomes 
visible. Then to the r. past Roecarasay about 2V4 M. beyond 
which the road descends by long windings to the valley of the 
Sanffro, the ancient 8arus. The village to the 1. is Rocca Cinque^ 
miffUa. The liver is then crossed to 

Ccutel di 8angro (H6tel de Commerce in the Piazza), on the 
r. bank of the broad and impetuous Sangro, picturesquely situated 
at the foot of lofty mountains. . With the exception of the old 
church of 8. Nicola by the bridge and the ruins of a castle, the 
place contains no objects of interest. — Diligence hence every 
evening to (35 M.) Landano (p. 183)* 

From Caatel di Sangro to Jsemia (see below) about 23 V3 M. ; 
by carriage in 4 hrs. The heights which separate the valley of 
the Sangro from that of the Vandray a tributary of the Toltumo, 
are ascended. On the summit a picturesque view ; to the 1. below 
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the town of Forlo is visible. The road then descends by the 
villages of Rionera and Vandria, crosses the valley and reascends 
a second chain of hills. The summit commands a survey of the 
extensive valley of the Volturno and Isernia. 

Isemia {^Loc. di Pettorossi, civil landlord), the ancient ^temia 
of the Samnites, formerly of importance oh account of its secure 
position on an isolated eminence, is now a confined and dirty 
town, consisting of one long main street. A few Roman antiquities 
ate seen here and there, as near S. Pietro ; also fragments of the 
ancient waU in the polygonal style. In the autumn of 1860 a 
successful reaction of the Bourbonists against the Garibaldians 
took place here and was characterized by many excesses, but was 

soon put down by the troops under Gialdini. 

Archeeologists may from this point visit the ruins of the ancient BoT' 
rianum (a theatre and temple), near Pietrahhondcmte^. Garria^-road to 
Pttcolaneiano 9 H. ^ corxicolo 6 fr.^ thence bridle-path in 2 hxs. 

From Isemia diligence daily to Campobasso (p. 184) by Boiano^ the 
ancient Bovianum Undecinumorum. 

From Isernia to the railway -station of Calaniello (p. 13) 
29 M. The road at first traverses a hilly district, passing Macehia 
to the r , then enters the valley of the Volturno, which it crosses. 
The broad valley, on the r. bank, is now traversed and (l^Vj M.) 
Venafro is reached, the ancient Venafrum, rising on a hill and 
surmounted by a ruined castle. The road continues to skirt the 
mountains; the Volturno finally turns to the S. and the small 
village and railway - station of CaiameUo (poor inn, not suitable 
for spending the night) is reached. 

From Oaianiello to Naples, see R. 1. 

18. From Ancona by Foggia to Vaples. 

This route is the most frequented between E. Italy and }9'aple8. From 
Ancona to Foggia in 191/4 hrs., or by the night- express In 10V4hrg.; fares 
35 fr. 90 c, 25 fr. 15 e., t7 fr. 96 c. Prom Foggia to Naples (and vice 
versa) a diligente runs daily in 22 hra.; fare 26 fr. (for the intermediate 
stations the following is the tariff: Bovino 6, Montagnto 9, Ariano 12^ 
Harigliano 231/2 f'-i see local time-tables, which are occasionally altered); 
50 lbs. of luggage free. No charge should be made in the bill for pla- 
cing the luggage on the vehicle \ if so the traveller may deduct it, remar- 
king that he will pay the mancia (3—4 soldi) to the facchino himself. 
The drivers on this route expect no gratuity. The road, or Strada Con- 
tolare di Puglia^ well kept, but inferior in picturesque scenery to the last 
described, is at present guarded by military. A new railway is in course 
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of construction from Foggia to Boviano, Ariano, Benevento and Caserta, 
with a branch-line from Benevento to Avellino and San Severino. From 
the latter to l^aples the line is already open (p. 18). 

From Ancona to Foggia, see R. 11. 

The road from Foggia traverses the so-called Tavogliere di 
PugliUj a vast plain destitute of trees and, like the Gampagna 
di Roma, completely parched by the sun in summer, but affor- 
ding admirable pasture in winter. At the close of the autumn 
the large flocks of sheep of the Abruzzi are driven down to the 
plain and in summer return to the mountains, a custom in vogue 
as early as the Roman and Samnite period. Although agriculture 
has here also made considerable progress, the number of sheep 
grazing is still very great. Under the last regime the annual 
rental of these pastures, the property partly of government and 
partly of private persons, amounted to 75,000 1. sterling. 

The road ascends the valley of the rivulet Cervaro as far as 
Ponte di Bovino, iS^/z M. from Foggia. A road ascends thence 
to (3V2 M.) Bovino, the ancient Ftdmum, now an episcopal re- 
sidence, the inhabitants of which are notorious for brigandism. 
The next post-station is Monttiguto, the village situated to the 
r. on the hill; on the 1., opposite^ is Panni. The road remains 
on the r. bank of the Cervaro and gradually ascends to the lofty 
(2800 ft.) Ariano (Posta), episcopal residence and celebrated 
for th^ beauty of its women. This is the culminating point, or 
watershed, between the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian sea. The road 
now descends into the valley of the VffUa, which falls into the 
Colore y an affluent of the Toiturno. The village of Melito is 
next passed; to the r. BonHo, 1. FUtmerif Baronia and several 
smaller villages. After traversing the narrow valley of the UffUUf 
the diligence-horses are aided by oxen to ascend the heights, 
which separate this valley from that of the Galore, to Orotta- 
minarda, a small town with 4000 inhab. 

The Amaanctus Lake^ commonly called La Afo/ete^ may be visited on 
horseback from Grottaminards in 4 hrs. It consists of two small lakes, 
situated in a deep valley, resemblliig a crater, and celebrated for their 
mephitic ezlialations (c^ipbenio acid and su^hnretted hydrogen) \ therefore 
declared by Virgil (iEn. VII. 563) to be an entrance to the infernal re- 
gions. According to. Cicero (De div. I. 36) the Amsanctus was situated 
in the territory of the Hirpini. 

The path tliJthey Itads 8. by Hw tillage of ^rtgmto (il/2 M.), whence 
the lakes are 31/2 M. distant to iL% S.£. 

13* 
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From Orottaminarda the road descends to the valley of the 
Galore, passing MirabeUa on the I., near the ancient ^clanum, 
a town of the Samnltes. The hills are next traversed which se- 
parate the Galore from its tributary the Sabato and the village 
of Denticane is reached. To the 1. Monte Miletto with an ancient 
castle. The road leadTs through PraioUij crosses the Sabato and 
7 M. farther reaches 

Avellino (Hdtel de Francejj capital of the province Principato 
Ulteriore, an episcopal residence, with a population of 24,000. 
The ancient palace of the Garacciolo family is now the custom- 
house. In the vicinity are extensive plantations of hazel-nut 
trees, mentioned by the ancients as "nuces Avellan»". The 
name Is derived from the ancient Abellinumj the ruins of which 

are 2V4 M. distant, near the village of Atripalda. 

From Avellino a visit may be paid to Monte Virffine , a celebrated re- 
sort of pilgrims. The route is by (4^/2 H.) Mercoffliano, whence a mountain- 
path leads in ll/s brs. to the shrine of Mmte Virgine^ founded in 1119 on 
the ruins of a temple of Cybele. The charch contains a miraculous image 
of the Virgin and the tombs of Catherine of Valois who caused the image 
to be brought hither, and of her son Louis of Tarento, second husband 
of Johanna I. Their ef&gies repose on a Roman sarcophagus. On the I. 
side of the high- altar is the chapel erected by king Manfred for himself 
and which, when that monarch fell at Beneveoto, was given by Charles 
of Ai\iou to one of his French attendants. A path leads hence to the 
summit of the mountain (4027 ft.), commanding a magnificent prospect 
of the Bay of Naples and the extensive mountainous district. The abbot 
and the older monks occupy the Loreto or rOspizio^ a large octagonal 
structure near Mercogliano, erected from a design' by Vanvitelli. The ar- 
chives comprise upwards of 18,000 documents on parchment and 200 M8S., 
important records of mediaeval history. Oreat festivals are celebrated 
here at Whitsuntide, attended by numerous devotees in their gay and 
picturesque costumes. 

From Avellino the road ascends to Monteforte with a pictu- 
resque ruined castle, formerly residence of the Montfort family 
celebrated in the the annals of medisval warfare. The road then 
descends, commanding beautiful views of the Gampanian plain 
and Monte Somma, through the village of Mugnano to the post- 
station Cardinale. The plain, studded with numerous villages, 
is now traversed, and the Tillages of Baicmo, Spercne and Ch 
mitile passed. The latter, 1 M. from Nola, contains ancient 
churches, crypts and catacombs, extremely interesting to those 
acqaainted with ecdesiastioai history. The road now crosses the 
railway from OanceUo to NoU and San Seyerine and preaches 
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Ma/rigUanOi the last post-station before Naples. Seyeral Tillages 
to the r. are next passed; to the 1., on the slopes of M. Somma, 
lie OttaianOt Somma and 8. Annuttuia; then through Cistema 
and PomiffUano d'Areo. The diligence now crosses the Capua 
railway (p. 15), drives to the r. by the Gampo Santo (p. 69), 
where the municipal custom-house is situated, and entering 
Naples by the FoHa CoptAona, stops at the post-office in the 
Str. Montoliveto. Airiyal in Naples, see p. 29. 

14. From Tend to Kaples by Aqnila and tbrongh 

the Abnuzi. 

Thig route, replete with picturesque scenery, traverses the mountain- 
ous district in the interior of Italy. As far aa Popoli it coincides with 
B. 12 and like the latter terminates at Gaianiello on t)ie Borne and Naples 
line. Distance about l68 M., traversed daily by Corriere, more rapid and 
comfortable and in every respect preferable to the private diligences. 
On the completion of the network of railways now in the course of con- 
sfoTiction, this remarkably interesting route will probably be visited by 
numerous travellers. From Temi, a station on the imfinished Borne and 
Ancona line, the railway route will proceed by Bieti and Aquila to Po- 
poli, corresponding with the present route, where it will unite with the 
line destined to connect Pescara, Popoli, the Lago di Fucino and Isoletta. 

The road ascends from Terni to the heights whence the waters 
falls of the Telino (visited from Papigno, in the ravine to the 1.) 
descend and, remaining on the 1. bank of the river, traverses a 
mountainous and wooded district. Where It reaches the plain 
of Rieti, it describes a loiig curve at the foot of the heights 
(a shorter footpath, available in dry weather only, intersects the 
plain in a st^^aight direction), as far as the point where the moun- 
tains approach the river. Here the Yelino is crossed by the 
Ponte di Terria, where it is joined by Turano to the 1., and the 

road proceeds on the r. bank to Rieti, 3 M. distant. 

Another road, somewhat longer, but far more picturesque, diverges 
from the height, where the waterfalls are situated, to the 1. and crosses 
to the r. bank of the river. It soon reaches the beautiful mountain-lake 
of Piedihtgo and skirts its spacious bays as fbr as the village of the same 
name, this being the shorter half of the route. The remaining .portion 
traverses a tract of mountain and forest till the plain of Bieti is attained, 
where the Fiumarone^ a tributary of the Velino, fed by several small lakes, 
is crossed. To the r. the lake of Ripa SotHle^ to the 1. that of Capo cTAcqua. 

Bieti (Campana),' on the r. bank of the Velino, the ancient 
Beate, once a settlement of the Umbri, subsequently capital of 
the Samnites, of which no traces remain save a few inscriptions 
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preserved in the town-hall, is now an episcopal residence, with 
14,000 Inhab. The cathedral, dating ftom 1456, contains a S. Bar- 
bara by Bernini and the monument of Isabella Alfanl by ThoT" 
waldgen; fine view in front of the edifice. A walk to the 
neighbouring heights is recommended for tiie sake of the view 
thus obtained of the extensive plain and the surrounding moun- 
tains. This plain, 1310 ft. above the sea-level, was probably a 
lake at a very remote period, which gradually became converted 
into a marsh. It was drained by M. Curius Dentatus, who caused 
the fall of the Yelinus to be increased and is now extremely 
productive, although unfortunately exposed to inundations. The 
costume and appearance of the peasants here resembles those of 
the Neapolitan provinces. 

From Rieti diligence to Rome daily, see Part II. of this 
Handbook. 

Excursions may be made from Bieti to the picturesque mountain 
scenery of the Central Apennines^ not, however, unattended by diffiiculties 
on account of indifiference of the inns and' roads. Thus to Leonessa 19 M. 
distant, erected in a lofty mountain ravine about the year 1252; thence 
to (91/2 K') Cascia^ said to be the ancient seat of the Casci or aborigines 
of the district; 7 M. farther to Norda^ the ancient Nurtia^ nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1857, with walls of great antiquity, birthplace of 
Vespasia Pollia, mother of the emperor Vespasian, whose family monu- 
ments were situated at Ve»pa$ia^ 7 M. distant. St. Benedict and his sister 
Scholastica were also natives of Kursia. 

From Norcia mountain-roads lead to Spoleto and Ascoli (p. 182). The 
return-route may also be accomplished by AcGumoli and Civita Reale through 
the valley of the Velino to Antrodoco, or by Accumoli^ Amatrice and Jion- 
tereale to Aquila (see below). 

From Rieti the road winds upwards through a picturesque 
district in the valley of the Velino to Antrodoco, 20 M. distant. 
Near C<i$oUa di Napdi is an eminence, termed LestOj with traces 
of very ancient fortifications, said to have once been the capital 
of the fabled Aborigines. Civith Ihacalt, S-'/i M. from Rieti, 
founded in 1308 by Robert, Duke of Calabria, was formerly the 
froutier^town of the Neapolitan dominions. The former frontier 
lay between this and Rieti. The tract between this point and 
Antrodoco is remarkably picturesque; the mountains are clothed 
with forest, their lower slopes wiiii vineyards and olives. In 
the valley, 4V8 M. from Civitk Ducale, are situated the sulphu- 
reous springs of Boffni di Paterno^ the ancient Aqus Gutilitt, 
regularly frequented by Vespasian and the place of his death, 
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A. D. 79. The Po»zo di Latignano, the ancient Locim CuUHae, 
was by Yairo regarded as the central point (^umbilicus") of Italy. 
The ancient Via Salaria here ascended the valley of the Yelino 
by Ascoli to Atri^ the Roman Hadria. 

AntrQdoeOj Lat. InUrowea, most picturesquely situated on the 
Yelino, is. commanded on 4;he N. E. by the lofty Monte Calvo-f 
on the height the ruined castle of the Yitelli. The road to 
Aquila, 20 M. distant, leads through a narrow pass, enclosed by 
mountain and forest, frequently defended with success in warlike 
periods. The soenery is remarkably beautiful the whole way. 

Aqsila l*Locanda del SoUy in the Piazza del Palazzo; se- 
veral caftfs in the Oorso), founded by the emp. Frederick II. a« 
a check on papal encroachments, is the capital of the province 
Abruzzo Ultra II., with a population of 18,000, spacious streets 
and handsome palaces, the most attraptive and interesting town 
in these districts. It lies high (whence the freshness of the at- 
mosphere) and is commanded by th Qran Sasso dltaHa (p. 100). 

From the Piazza del Palazzo, on the 1. side of which Is the 
post-office, the Strada del Princ. Umberto to the r. leads to the 
Oorso, by which In a straight direction the church of 8. Bernardino 
di Siena is reached. The facade was executed with great artistic 
taste in 1526—42 by Cola deW Amalrice. In the interior, to 
the r., the ^monument of the saint, decorated with arabesques and 
sculpture, executed by SHvestro SalviaU in 1505. 

From S. Bernardino the traveller descends a flight of steps 
and, pas^ng through the Porta di GoUemaggio to the 1., arrives 
at the opposite (5 min.) monastery of 8. Maria di Collemaggio. 
The ^fa^ade, Inlaid with coloured marble, consists of 3 portals and 
3 corresponding wheel-windows. The niches of the principal 
portal contiun several statuettes of saints. Contiguous to the 
church is an ancient and remarkably small clock-tower. The in- 
terior gorgeously modem. To the 1. the Chapel of Celestine 
(closed). Celestine Y. was elected pope in 1294. His life and 
acts have been represented in a series of pictures by the Ce- 
lestine monk RuteOf a pupil of Rubens. 

The handsome •Town Hall in the Oorso Yittorio Emanuele 
contains, in the passage and on the walls of the stauycase, a 
valuable collection of Roman inscriptions, also a number of por^ 
traits of celebrated natives of the place who acted a prominent 
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part in the history of Italy in the 16th and 17th centuries. Se* 
Teral pictures here of the old Aquilan school, most of them (re- 
stored, will Interest the connoisseur of art. 

The *Pala%so Torres (helow the Piazza Orande) contains a 
picture-gallery with an admirahle ♦portrait of Cardinal Torres by 
Domenickinoi Stoning of St^ Stephen by the same master, on 
copper; Eucharist,- by Titian, on marble. The palace DragonetH 
also contains pictures, the best by Pompeo d^AquUa of the 16th cent. 

Ascending the Gorso the traveller reaches by a gate to the r. 
the (Model, constructed by a Spaniard in 1543 under Charles Y., 
a massiye square with low round towers, surrounded by a moat. 
From this point the best view is obtained of the Gran Sasso and 
its ramifications, of the town itself and the mountainous environs. 

Between Aquila and the hill of San Lorenzo,' June 2nd, 1424, 
Braccio Fortebraccio da Montone, the dreaded rival Of Sforza, was 
conquered and wounded by the united armies of queen Johanna II. 
of Naples, Pope Martin Y. and the Duke of Milan , commanded 

by Jacopo Culdora, in consequence of which he died on June 5th. 

About 3 M. to the £. is situated the Village of 8. Vittorino on the 
Atemo, on the site of the ancient and celebrated Sabine town of Asmtemum^ 
where the historian Sallustius was bom. On an eminence still stands an an- 
cient tower with inscriptions and the figure of a lion, marking the site of 
the fortress. At the base of the hill are remnants of buildings, a theatre 
and amphitheatre, dating from the imperial period, where relics are fire* 
quently found. 

A new road leads from Aquila through the valley of the Atemo, the 
wild passes of Mmte San Franco^ the ravine of Totta^ by Senariecia^ then 
on the I. bank of the Vomano to (48 M.) Teramo on the Tordino (p. 182). 

From Aquila * corriere and diligences by PopoU (p. 192) to 
Pescara (p. 183), others to Caianiello (p. 13). To Popoli 29 M.; 
two-horse carr. 15—20 fr. The road descends the valley of the 
Aterno, passing Fossa on the r., traversing a highly cultivated district, 
to CivUh Reienga, commanded by an ancient ch&teau, halting- 
place of the vetturini. About 6 M. to the £. lies Capesiranoy 
birthplace of the celebrated Franciscan monk Johamus Capi8tt€tnuSf 
the undaunted opponent of Hussites and Turks, who died in 1456 
and in 1690 was canonized by Alexander VIII. In the church 
of Capestrano is interred Alphonso Piccolomini, Duke of Amalfi, 
who in 1498, two years after his marriage with the beaotiftil Johanna 
©f Arragon, was assassinated at Solmona by the Count of Celano. 

From Popoli to Naples, see R. 12. 
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15. From ITaplei to Taranto by Bboli and Potenza. 

The provinces to the 8. of l^aples are rarely visited by travellers. 
Not aonly iB travelling rendered diffleult by the defeetiveliess of the means 
of communication and the indifference of the inns, hut these districts are 
in themselves comparatively too unattractive to merit a visit from those 
in search of the picturesque. The follovt^ing route traverses the province 
Basilicata, the ancient Lucania, and is 233 M. in length. From Naples to 
Eboli Railway in 3hr8. 40 min.^ fares 9 tr. 15 c, 6 f^. 15 c, 4 fr. 60 c. 
From Eboli to Potenza diligence ^ beyond Potenta no regular communication. 

Railway jomney from Naples to Yietri, see p. 167. Thence 
to Pastena by omnibus. From the road a charming Tiew of the 
Bay of Salerno is enjoyed to the r. Then the tillages of FasUna 
SaUmo, Ponteeoffnano and BatUpaglia (p. 171), whence two 
high roads diverge, one to Calabria (B. 16), the other to PsBstum 
(p. 172) on the coast. 

Xboli (the best Loeanda is situated on the high road, about 
210 paces outside the town ; in the town, Albtrgo del 8orrentmo)t 
a small town on the slope of the mountain, with ancient chateau, 
property of the Principe of Angri, commands a beautifttl prospect 
of the sea, the oak-forest of Persano, the towns at the base of M. Ai* 
bumo, the temples of P»stum and the yalley of the Sele (Silarua). 

The high road from Eboli to Potenza (56 M.) coincides with 
the Galabrian route as far as (28 M.) AuUtta. It crosses the 
Sole 4V2 M. from Eboli, turns to the r. near PastigUone and 
through La Duehena and Lo SeortOj the common halting-place 
of the vetturini, with a tolerable inn. The mountain Albumusy 
according to Virgil ^green with holm-oaks", interposes itself be^ 
ween the sea and the plain which extends from Lo Scorzo to 
the small town of Auletta, on an eminence dothed with yines 
and oliyes, on the Negro, Lat. Tanager, crossed by the road be-> 
fore the town is reached. Here the effects of the fearful earth- 
quake of 1857 begin to be recognised in the dilapidated church, 
and fallen houses, a catastrophe which entirely annihilated a number 
of towns and villages in the Basilicata and occasioned a loss of 
upwards of 32,000 lives. In the district of Sala alone and in 
the valley of the Diano 13,230 persons perished, and 27,150 more 
died from exposure, starvation and cold. As late as March 1858, 
120,000 Individuals were still without shelter. 

The road to Potenza diverges to the 1. near Auletta, crosses 
the LandrOf a tributary of the Sele and traverses an extremely 
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pieturesqae 4i«trict ae tui as Vietri di Jpakn/ta (Beli«Ted to be 
the Campi Veteresj where B. C. 212 the piocoosnl Tiberms Sem- 
pronius Gracchiifi, acoording to Livy, 25, 16, fell a victim to his 
premature confidence in the Lncanian Plavus); then across the 
river Mamo; to the 1. the beautifully situated Picemo, almost 
entirely destroyed by the earthquake. The road now gradually 
ascends to the ridge of Monte Foi and thence descends to 

pQteni» (Posta), episcopal residence and capital of the pro- 
vince BaaiUcata, which nearly corresponds with the ancient 
Lucania. The town lies on an eminence above the BcuentOj whleh 
rises on the mountain Ariosa not far from this and falls into the 
Oulf of Taranto near the ruins of Metapontum. The ancient 
FotentiUf destroyed by Frederick II., and again by Charles of 
Anjou on account of its attachment to Prince Gonradin, lay lower 
down in the plain, at the spot now railed La Murata, where 
coins and inscriptions have frequently been found. The eaith- 
quake of 1857 here caused an appalling loss. The greater part 
of the town, including the Lyceum, fell and numerous lives were 
lost. In consequence of wounds alone 4000 persons underwent 
amputations. The result in 30 or 40 neighbouring villages was 
not less disastrous; for this stupendous catastrophe had taken 
place in a circular course in three distinct shocks, of which the 
second was the most violent. A line drawn from Monte Vulture 
to the volcano of Stromboli intersects the places which suffered 
most; thus Auletta, Atena, Polla, Sala, Padula, Saponara, Sapri 
and many other villages were entirely destroyed. In the direction 
of Mti Yesuvins, towards Naples and Salerno to. the W., the 
concussions were much more violent than in the opposite direction. 
The loss of life was not less than that occasioned by the earth- 
quake of 1783 in Calabria. The shocks recurred in March and 
April, 1858. 

From Potensa a mountaift-road leads by A^gKano and At^a to (38 M.) 
Xelfly situated on the slope of Monte Vulture, seat of a bishop, with a 
picturesque *Ca8tle of the Norman sovereigns, who often resided here. 
Here in 1059 Pope Nicholas II. invested Robert Guiscard with the duchies 
of Apulia and Calabria. The once magnificent *Cathedral of 1155 was al- 
most entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1851. 

From this point the extinct volcano Monte VuUurt may be .visited. 
Horace mentions it as the "Apulian Vultur", for it formed the boundary 
between Lucania and Apulia at that period. Calabria extended hence in 
a 8. E. direction to the lapygian or Balentinian promontory, the modem 
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Capo di Leucftf a&d S. W. the land of the Brattii, as far as the Sicilian 
straits. Since the middle ages, however, the latter district has been 
termed Calabria, whilst the ancient Calabria is now the Terra di Otranto. 

The former crater of M. Vulture is densely overgrown with oaks and 
beeches, among which two small lakes are situated. By one of these is 
tiie most picturesquely situated Ci^uchiii monastery of S. MieMe uid the 
ruined church of S. Ilario. On the farther side of the principal crater 
rises the summit of the mountain, II Pizzuto di Melfi (4357 ft.). Melfi lies 
on a bed of lava on the IS. E. slope. The circumference of the mountain 
is about 35 H. 

A road leads from MelA E. to (11 Vs M.) Ysnoaa, the ancient VtnMia^ 
colonized by the Romans after the Samnite war, now a small episcopal 
town on the slope of Monte Vulture, not far from the small river Fivmara-, 
the "pauper aquae Daunus"" of Horace (Od. III. 90, 11), and near the more 
considerable Qfcmio^ Lat. A^Mw. It contains the massive ruins of the 
castle of Pirro del Blazo of the 15th cent, and the abbey and church of 
S. Trinita^ consecrated by Pope Nicholas II. in 1058, containing the tombs 
of the founder Robert Guiscard and his first wife Aberarda, mother of 
Bohemund. The three principal chapels are still distinctly recognised. The 
nave is 76 paces in breadth. Numerous inscriptions, columns and ottier 
relics of the ancient theatre are here preserved. — Near Venosa, on . the 
road to the Fiumara Jewish catacombs were discovered in 1853, contain- 
ing inscriptions in Hebrew, Latin and Greek. History also records that 
Jews were- numerous here in the 4th and 5th centuries. Hcraee^ son of a 
freedman, was bom at Venusia, Dec 8th, B. 0. 65, and there received his 
elementary education, after which his father accompanied him to Rome 
in order to procure him better instruction. He frequently mentions the 
"far resounding Aufldus" in his poems, as well as the villages in the 
vicinity (Od. lU. 4, 14), su(^ as the lofty Achwrcntia^ now Ac«rtnxa^ 9 H. 
to the S.E., the woods of Bantia^ K. of the latter, noyr Abbadia de' Banzi^ 
near Genzano, and the fertile meadows of the low-lying FererUitm (pro- 
bably Forenza). Near Palazzo, 6 H. to the £. of Venosa, to the r. of the 
road to Spinazzola, rises an abundant spring, now called Foniana Orande, 
believed to be identical with the Fans Bandusiae so highly praised by Ho- 
race (Od. III. 13). 

On the wooded heights between Venusia and Bantia B. C. 203, M. Claud. 
Marcellus, the. gallant conqueror of Syracuse and the first to arrest the 
tide of Hannibal's success (at Kola, 215), fell into an ambuscade and perished. 

LaveUOy where king Conrad died in 1254, lies 7 M. to the N. of Venosa, 
and from that point the traveller may proceed to the railway by Ganosa. 

From Potenaa a road leads by Pietragalla to Ac^renza, Spinaezola, 
Forenza and Venota. A new road ascends from Pietrtifftilla and Oppido to 
the lofty Montepe^io, thence by the (kusone to the episcopal town of Ora- 
vina , with an ancient castle of the Orsini , who bore the title of dukes 
of Gravina, in a fertile district, surrounded by volcanic rocks, in the wid« 
valley between the Apennines and the barren hills of the Mirgie. The 
road ^ascends the hill by AUamuray a considerable town with a cathedral 
of 1232, and proceeds by Torito, Orumo and Bitetto to Bari, which is about 
I8S/4 M. from Potenza. 
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The distance from Potenza to Taranto is 84 M. The road 
leads to the town of TricaricOy then by Orottole and Miglionico 
to Matera with 13,000 inhah; beyond which CasteUaneta ^ Pa- 
taggiano and Maasafra; then 

Taranto (Postajy a fortified town with a population of 17,000, 
situated on a rocky island at the entrance of the Mare PiecolOj 
a natural harbour, enclosed by two promontories, to which the 
ancient town owed its prosperity. It is divided into two portions 
by the promontories /{ Pixtone and PurUa della Penna. At the 
E. extrfemity is the influx of the river Cervaroy which is believed 
to be the Gal»sus of the ancients. At the S. extremity, ^/^ M. 
from Taranto, stands the villa of 8. Lucia, once the property of 
the celebrated archbishop Capeculatro (d. 1816), afterwards of 
General Pepe, now in a dilapidated state. This is the finest 
point in the environs^ the harbour, enclosed by olive-clad hills, 
the insular Taranto, the luxuriant gardens and the distant moun-* 
tains of Calabria and BasiliCata present a pleasing picture. 

The streets of the town are narrow and gloomy, and although 
Taranto is the residence of an archbishop and the seat of govern- 
ment of the district, it presents a sombre and deserted appea- 
rance. The *Cathedral of S. Cataldo contains amongst several 
importimt monuments tliat of Philip of Taranto, son of Charles II. 
of Anjou and his consort Catharine of Yalols. 

The ancient Tarcu^ as it was called in Greek, or Tarentum^ was one 
of the mightiest and most opnlent cities of Magna Grsecia. Founded by 
Spartan Parthenians under Psalanthos, B.C. 707, in a beautiful and fertile 
district to the S. of Mt. Aulon, W. of the influx of the Galsesus, it was 
specially protected by Poseidon and subsequently rose by its commerce 
and navigation to great wealth, which eventually led to a fatal degree of 
luxury. It possessed an army of 30,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, vessels 
of war and other resources. The citadel stood on the rocky island now 
occupied by the town; the ancient town stood on a promontory to the 
17. W. and possessed spacious streets, a forum, theatre and museum. Here 
Pythagoras onoe taught his philosophy, which was carried to greater per- 
fection by the great mathematician Arehytas of Tarentum (Hor. Od. 1. 28). 
Tarentum defended itself with the aid of Pyrrhus against the attacks of 
Rome, hut after his departure succumbed, B. C. 272. In the 2nd Punic 
war it revolted in favour of Hannibal but in 209 was reconquered by the 
Romans, plundered, despoiled of its works of art, and d0,000 of its citisens 
were sold as slaves. In 123 the Romans sent a colony to Tarentum and 
by means of its commerce (especially celebrated for its purple and wool) 
it soon rose a second time to affluence. Thus in Horace's time Tarentum 
was a favourite resort of the great, the place "where Jupiter vouchsafes 
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long springs and short winters and the luxuriant vines of the pleasing 
Anion vie with the Falernian'", and whither he invites his friend Septi- 
mius to retire with him, in order that they may spend the evening of their 
Uvea together among these' "delightful hills" (Od. II. 6). In the middle 
ages Tarentum was the residence of Prince Bohemund, son of Robert Gnis- 
card, who took part in the Arst cri]fl«de> 

Of the ancient Tarentum the fragments of a theatre, a circus 
and several temples still exist. An aqueduct, still in use, resting 
on arches, is said to have been constructed by the Qreek em- 
peror Nicephorus I. in 803. Opposite to l^aranto lie the two 
flat islands 8, Pietro and 8. Paulo, the ancient Charades, They 
are now occupied by fortifications for the defence of the harbour 
and a conTont. 

The honey and fruit produced in the vicinity of Taranto bear 
a high reputation. Even the date-palms here bear fruit, although 
it does not generally become thoroughly matured. In the district 
between Taranto, Brindisi and Otranto is found the poisonous 
tarantula spider, the sting of which produces convulsions and 
delirium. A popular delusion exists that these symptoms are 
counteracted by music and dancing. 

To BriBditi (p. 188) by the large village of Grottaglia and the prospe1^ 
ous town of Francavilla with its silk manufactories j then the lofty and 
ancient episcopal town of Oria (Lat. ffyria or Orra)^ surrounded by luxu- 
riant vineyards and olive-plantations, and Anally by Latiano and Mtiagne 
(a district once occupied by the ancient tribe of the Messapii) is a route 
•f S2 M. 

To Ban. (p. 187) a road from Taranto intersects the plain with its ex- 
tensive olive-plantations, ascending to the small town of MauaSra^ lying 
at a considerable altitude, thence by &. BasUio to the town of (Ttof'a, 
where the hunting park of FrederidL U. was oace situated; finally by 
8. Mduk^ CMama$iima and Capurto^ small villages with monasteries and 
ehurcfaes, a distance of 66 M. 

16. From Naples to fieggio by Eboli. 

The Calabrian Peninsula. 

Calabria is rarely visited by travellers. It abounds in beautiful scenery ; 
but the length of the journey, the indijQTerence of the inns and the insecu- 
rity of the roads, which has of late increased, at present deter all but the 
most enterprising. After the completion of the network of railways pro- 
jected for 8. Italy these inconveniences will cease to exist. The line is 
now completed as far as Eboli, from which the distance to Beggio is 
327 M. The journey is performed by tfie C orrier e in 75 hrs. ; fare 63 fr. 
75 c. Vetturini require 8—9 days; hotel- expenses had better be included 
in the contract. 
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From Naples by railway to Eboli and thence to Auletta, 
see R. 15. -^ 

Beyond Auletta lies the village of Pertosa, halting-place of 
the vetturini , partially destroyed in 1857. . Below the village is 
a large cavern, dedicated to St. Michael, whence after a sub- 
terranean course of IV2 Mt. the Negro precipitates itself into a 
gorge. Beyond Pertosa the road crosses a deep ravine, throngb 
which an arm of the Negro flows, by H Ponte di Campeatrmo, 
a viaduct of 7 arches, and then ascends the mountain in zigzags. 
A short distance beyond the culminating point a charming view 
is disclosed to the S. of the- valley of the Diano, into which the 
road now descends. On entering it the beantifully situated Polla, 
almost entirely destroyed in 1857, is left to the r. The valley, 
15 M. in length, 3 M. in width, is traversed by the Negro, 
or rather -Colore . as- it is here named , and is remarkable for its 
fertility. Numerous villages are situated on the heights on the 
T. and 1. The road ascends more rapidly. On the 1. lies Aienay 
the ancient Atma in Lueania, with remnants of an amphitiieatre, 
walls and towers, almost destroyed by the earthquake of 1857. 
Then to the i. SaUxy picturesquely situated on a height ; opposite 
to it, a short distance farther, on the other side of the river which 
is crossed by the Ponte di Silla^ an ancient Roman bridge, rises 
the small town of IHano on an isolated eminence, the ancient 
Tegianum^ whence the valley derives its name. To the 1., SVs M. 
farther, lies Padula, below which are the distorted ruins of the 
Certoaa di S. Lorenzo, 

A by-road traversing the Monte 8, JSHa and the valley of the Agri^ leads 
to Mbntemurro and Saponara where (near Agrinumte) the ruins of aa am- 
phitheatre indicate the site of the ancient OmmmUum, Coins, statues and 
bronses are frequently found here. This entire tract was frightfully de- 
vastated by the earthquake of Dec. 1857, and upwards of lQ,C|pO persona 
perished. 

At Casalnuovo the a^oevt ooinraefices and 7 M. farther the 
other side of the mofuntain is reached. Then across the rivulet 
Trecchina to LagonegrOj halting -place of the vetturini, a small 
town in a wild situation, surrounded by lofty mountains. Here 
in 1806 the French gained a victory over the Neapolitans, after 
which they committed the most savage excesses. 

The road now winds through dark and profound ravines, pass- 
ing .to the 1. by the Lctgo di Seroni, the ancient Locus Niger^ 
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near the gorges where tiie 8inn0f the 8ifU of the anefents, takes 
its rise. The next village, Lawia , lies at the base of a lofty 
monntain, opposite the huge mass of Monte Sirino, and sur- 
rounded by vineyards. Then CtutellueeiOy rising on an eminence 
above the Lao, Lat. LctoSy surrounded by dense ^oods. The 
next village is 

Boton^a, where the vetturini usually pass the third night. 
The province of Caktbria Citra is now entered and the long .and 
desolate table-land Of Campo Tenese traversed, where in 1806 
the Neapolitans fled before the French general Regnier. The 
road then winds downwards and passes through the narrow valley 
at the base of Monte Pollino (6875 ft.), on the W. side of which 
Morano, the ancient Muranum, is picturesquely situated. 

The town of GMtroTillari (QVa ^0) situated on an eminence, 
surrounded by lofty monntains, with an ancient Norman castle, 
is next reached. The vetturini now usually turn to the r. (9V2 M.) 
to the extremely picturesque Cassano, commanded by an ancient 
castle on a lofty rock and possessing warm baths. The castle 
affords a magnificent view of the valleys of the CoscUe and CraUf 
the SyharU and Gratis of the ancients. The picturesque Roman 
Torre di MUo is believed to be the tower from which the stone 
was thrown which caused the death of T. Annius Milo, when he 
was engaged in besieging the town of Coaa in behalf of Pompey. 

The coast of the €hilf of Taraato was once studded with ntimeroxis 
and prosperous Greek colonies, and the entire district bore the appellation 
ot Magna Graeeia. Of the splendour, wealth and civilisation of that period, 
however, but scanty vestiges now exist. The art and refinement of the 
middle ages did not penetrate thus far. The dktance firom Cassano to 
Taraato is about 108 M. This district poasesses no regular high-roads, 
the substitutes for which are bridle-paths or field-roads, accessible to light 
carriages oaly. The inns are miserable beyond description. A railway 
along the coast fipom Taranto to Beggio is projected. 

From Gattauo the Ciano is crossed and Francapilla reached^ then by 
(19 M.) TrOriutcd and along the coast to Jiouto, Nocara and (35 M.) Roccck 
ImpericUe. The SinnOy ancient Sirit is now crossed and beautifol wooda 
of myrtles, arbutus and lentiscus are traversed. The next village is Po- 
Ucoro, near which the Greek town of Heradea^ founded in A92, was sit- 
uated, where Pyrrhus, B. C. 280, by means of his elephants gained hia 
first victory over the Romans. At Luce^ in the vicinity, the celebrated 
bronie Tabula Heracleensis (Lex Julia Municipalis) , now in the museum 
qf Naples, was discovered in 1753. The river Agriy ancient Aciria is now 
crossed, then the SaUmdr^la^ and beyond Torre a Mare (28 H. from Rocca 
Imperiale) the plain between the rivers Ba$ento and Bradano is reached. 
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Here the site of the ancient and celebrated Greek eity of Xetapoirtuin is 
indicated by La Tavola de' Paladini^ the ruins of a Doric temple, of which 
15 columns are still standing, situated on an eminence II/2 M. from the 
sea. Here the great philosopher Pythagoras died, B.C. 497, in his 90th 
year. His tenets, however, long Burvived him in the cities of Magna 
Orsecia, especially at Metapontum, Tarentum and Croton. When in 332 
Alexander of Epirus crossed to Italy , Metapontum allied itself with 
him. So also in the 2nd Punic war the town espoused the cause of Hanni- 
bal, a policy which proved its destruction^ and a few centurieff later, in 
the time of Pausaniaa in the 2nd cent, of our era, Metapontum was a 
mere heap of ruins. The road then crosses the river Lato and traverses 
a long tract of level ground till it reaches Taranto. 

The most interesting portion of the Galabrian coast is from Cassano 
to Gataasaro, a distance of 126 M. The traveller may then, return by the 
main road which lies more inland and near the W. sida of the peninsula. 
The route along the coast from Catanzaro to Reggio is 159 M. in length. 
From Cassano the road descends to the valley of the Coscile^ ancient SpbarU, 
which is crossed near its Junction with the GroH (OraUiit), On the plain, 
to the 1., the once so prosp^ous and wealthy Sybati*^ founded by Achie* 
ans uid Troezenians B. C. 720, destroyed by the inhabitants of Croton in 510, 
is said to have been situated. About 6 M. distant from this spot (near 
Terranuova) a few insignificant ruins indicate the site of Thurii^ colony 
of the fugitive Sybarites, to which, B.C. 443, the Athenians sent a colony, 
accompanied by the historian Herodotus. In consequence of the legis- 
lation of Charondas Thuni soon attained to great prosperity, but in 280 
fell into the hands of the Romans, was subsequently plundered by Hanni- 
bal and in 194 received a Roman colony under the name of Copta«, notwith- 
standing which it contiiiued to decline and flnaliy became totally extinct. 

Thence through grovea of oaka and olives to Oorigliano, 19 M. from 
Cassano, an industrial town in -a lofty situation with ancient castle, in a 
picturesque and fertile district. 

The next place is BtfaauM^ an archiepiaeopal town situated on a rocky 
eminence, peases sing marble and alabaster quaniea, in the vicinity of the 
pine forests of the Sila sange of mountains which once suf^lied the Athe- 
nians and Sicilians with timber fov ehip-building and were also celebra- 
ted for their numerous flocks. 

The road skirts the sea, crosses the river TVtonto, ancient Traeit or 
TVoeus, on the banks of which the Sybarites were conquered by the Brut- 
tians, passes Torre S. Tecia and CariaU, 41/2 M. trom. the l^mta Fiumanica; 
then, leaving Cruc&a to the r., leads to the Pvmta deff AKee^ the ancient 
promontory Crimiia, where, according to tradition, Philocrates landed on 
his return from Troy and eifected a temple to Apollo in which he sus- 
pended the bow and arrows of Hercules. The town of Ortmtsa is believed 
to have occupied the site of the modem Cird^ IVs ^- ^ t^* '- on an 
eminence, commanding a view of the promontory. The road then crosses 
the river Lipuda and leads to fttroacoli, 47 M. from Gorigliaao, a small 
town on a precipitous height to the r., the atneient PaeUKa^ founded by 
Philocrates, and after the battle of Canna besieged by Hannibal on ac- 
count of its fidelity to Borne. The road now deaeends to the plain of the 
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<>road. and impettious iV«(o, crosses marshy ground and the muddy Esaro^ 
the jEsartu praised by Theocritus, and reaches (14 M.) Cotrone, a small 
fortress with a harbour, lying on a promontory, the celebrated Achaean 
colony Croton of antiquity, founded B. G. 710, once so powerful and po- 
pulous that in 510 it sent an army of 100,000 men against Sybaris. After 
that Tictory Croton began to decline and soon afterwards sustained a de- 
feat on the river Sagras from the Locrians. In 299 it feH into the hands 
of Agathocles of Syracuse. During its period of prosperity Pythagoras, 
who in his 40th year had fled from Samos to escape from the tyrant Po- 
lyerates, resided at Croton, assembled a band of 540 disciples and esta- 
blished his association, until he was banished from this town also. His 
doctrines, howerer, continued to prevail in Croton and the other cities 
of Magna Grttcia till the year 500. The environs of Cotrone produce ex- 
cellent oranges, olives and liquorice, the staple commodities of the place 
and exported in considerable quantities. The Ancona and Hdssina steam- 
boats touch here. Signore Baroceo^ one of the most extensive landed-pro- 
prietors in Italy, resides in the vicinity. It may be observed that the 
traveller, wHo. is so fortunate as to obtain (through his ambassador 
or otherwise) an introduction to this gentleman , Is provided with a spe- 
cies of passport -for this entire neighbourhood. 7 M. to the S. E. is the 
LadfiMn promontory, now Capo delle Colonne^ or Capo Nao^ once adorned 
by a magnificent temple of Juno Lacinia, of which a massive Doric column^ 
% ft. in height, is still standing, in addition to the other fragments. To 
the S.W. of this promontory are three others, C<xpo delle Cfmfti\ Bitzuto 
and Caitella^ near which the ancients placed Ogygia^ the island of Calypso, 
of which, however, no trace now remains. 

The road to Catanzaro (47 M.), which possesses few attractions, inter* 
sects these promontories, leads by Cntro and, after crossing the rivers Ta- 
ctna, Oroechio^ SHrnmari and Alii, proceeds to the r. inland. 

Oatanzaro (Oiglio dPOro), capital of Calabria Ultra n. and residence 
of many wealthy families, is beautifully situated and possesses a castle 
of Robert Guiscard, a cathedral, velvet and silk-manufactories and luxu- 
riant olive- gardens. The town was greatly damaged by the earthquake 
of 1783. 

From Catatusaro by the high road to Beggio, see p. 211. 

If the traveller now proceed to the Marina, the small harbour of Catan- 
zaro, at the influx of the Corace, and follow tike coa/st road he reaches 
(14 M.) the episcopal town of Bquillace, ancient Scylaceum, situated on an 
inaccessible rock near the sea, nearly opposite to the lofty Monte Moscia, 
which projects into the sea. The village of StalitU on the promontory 
commands a magnificent view. At Scylaceum Cassiodorus, the private 
secretary of Theodoric the (Sreat, was bom and after the death of his 
master retired to a monastery here founded by himself, where he com- 
posed several learned works arid died in 560, at the age of nearly 1(X) years. 
In this district, between Cotrone and Squillace, July 13th, 982, the emp. 
Otto II. was conquered by the Arabs who had come over from Sicily and 
had been defeated by the emperor at Colonne, 8. of Cotrone. With the 
utmost difficulty he effected his escape by boat to Rossano where he was 
joined by the empress Theophano. The emperor did not long survive the 
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diaMtrous consequences of Hat defeat and died at Borne Dec. 7{h, 983^ 
where he was interred in the church of St. Peter. The coast -roaji bjr 
MMtauro^ Soverato, BadolcUo and Stilo is often precipitous and generally 
monotonous. 

Kear /SMo, 7 M. from the coast and 35 M. from SquiUace, iron- works 
of some importance are situated. The river Alarg is believed to be the 
Sagras of the ancients, where 13,000 Crotonians were signally defeated by 
10,000 Locrians. On it is situated Castelvetere^ on the site of the ancient 
Achaean CauUmia^ where Pythagoras sought refuge after his expulsion from 
Groton. Then by Rocella to 

OevMat an episcopal town, 66 M. from Squillace, situated on the slope 
of a lofty buttress of the Apennines, wher'e wine and silk are produced. 
This town rose from the ruins of the once celebrated Locrian colony 
Loeri Epieephyriiy fbunded B.C. 683, fiimished with an admirable code 
of laws by Zaleucus in 664, and extolled by Puidai and Demosthenes for 
its wealth and love of art. Until recently, when the site was converted 
into an orange- garden,, the ruins of the town could be distinguished near 
Torre di Oerace. 

n Fm$o del MereetrUey a mountain path, leads from Gerace through 
beautiful woods and over the lofty Atpramonte to CasatoiMwa, whence the 
high road to Gioia or Seminara may be reached, about 42 M. distant. 
The culminating point commands a strikingly picturesque view of both 
seas \ in des.cending the eye r^sts on the bay of Oioia and the distant 
lipari Islands. 

From Gerace to the promontory of i^parUveniOy the Promontoriwn Her- 
cults of the ancients, 33 H., a bridle-path only without special interest, 
which then turns to the N. W., keeping the coast and mountains of Si- 
cily in view, and leads to- the Capo delV Armi^ 26 M. fiurther, the Promon- 
torium Leueopetraty regarded by the ancients as the extremity of the Apen- 
nines. Here, B. G. 44, after the murder of GcBsar, Gicero landed, having 
been driven bactrby contrary winds whilst attempting to escape to Greece, 
and was induced by citizens of Bhegium to proceed to Velia, where he 
met Brutus. From the Gapo deir Armi to Beggio 14 M. 

From Ctutrovillari the high road traveises a well-cnltlyated 
district, through Cammarata, Spetatano, TcarHa and RiioriOj skirting 
the river Crati and crossing several of its 'tributanes, in the bed 
of one of which, the BusentOj Alaric, king of the Goths was in- 
terred in 410, and reaches Coienia, the CotenUa of the ancients, 
once principal city of the Bruttii , now capital of the province 
Calabria Citra and archiepiscopal residence, containing Well-boilt 
houses and palaces of wealthy landed-proprietors and manu- 
facturers. The Busento divides the town into two portions, of 
which the upper is the more important. 

The Cathedral contains the tomb of Louis III. of Aajou, who 
died here in 1435, IV2 year after his marriage with Margaret 
of Savoy. 
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The exact site of the grave of Alaric is unknown, but accor- 
ding to the tradition current at Cosenza it is at the point where 
the Busento falls into the Crati. 

Road firom Cosenza to Paola (p. 233), where the steamers 
touch once weekly, not always considered safe. 

To the E. of Cosenza rise the SUa Mountaina (p. 215), 
38 — 43 M. in length and 18 in breadth, which yield an abun- 
dant supply of timber and afford excellent pastures: a favourite 
retreat of the inhabitants of this district during the height of 
summer. 

At Cosenza the road begins to ascend, traversing well-culti- 
vated land, whilst the heights on either side are clothed with oaks 
and chestnuts, and, 14 M. from Cosenza, reaches the small town of 

BoglianOy situated on an eminence to the 1., commanding a 
charming prospect of the fertile district and the surrounding 
mountains, above which to the r. the summit of Monte Coeuzto 
rises. The' road then descends into the ravine of the Savuto, 
Lat. SabutuSf which it crosses by a wooden bridge; it then as- 
cends Le Croeelle di AgHfolio, a precipitous ridge of the Apennines 
and leads by Carpanxano, Coraeif Arena Bianca and through 
ravines and forest to the lofty town of TiriolOt 33 M. from Ro- 
gliano, situated on the culminating point between the Coraee^ 
which falls into the bay .of Squillace , and the Lamccto , descen- 
ding to the bay of S. Eufemia, the ancient Sinus Terinaeua. Near 
Tiriolo, a name probably derived from the Ager Tawianusy nu- 
merous antiquities, coins etc, have been found. Here too in 1460 
a bronze tablet (now in the imperial collection at Vienna) was 
discovered , 1t»earing the decree of tilie senate against the Baccha- 
nalia of the year B. C. 186, mentioned by Livy (39, 18). 

Sefore Tiriolo is reached a road to the 1. crosses the river Corace 
and leads to (6 H.) Cakmtaro (p. 209). 

To the r. a road leads to (7V2 K) McMtro^ an episcopal town on the 
slope of the mountain, in the now ruined castle of which Frederick n. 
once confined his son Henry who had rebelled against ^him. The latter 
was shortly afterwards drowned in the river Savi^o. 3 M . firom Ificastro, 
towards the sea, lies 8. Eufemia^ with a celebrated Benedictine monastery 
founded by Robert Ouiscard , destroyed by the earthquake of 1638. 

The road to Reggio traverses the chain of hills, then crosses 
the LarrmtOj the r. bank of which it skirts for 4 M., commanding 
nearly the whole way a view of the bays of Squillace and S. Eufe- 
mia, which are here not more than 13 M. apart. 

14* 
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Then by Cadino Chiricuio across the plain of Maida, where 
in 1806 the English auxiliaries of the Bourbons under Sir John 
Stuart defeated the French under Regnier and drove them out 
of Calabria. The road leads across the fertile bat somewhat 
marshy plain by Francavilla to Torre Masdea, 28 M. from Tiriolo. 
Farther to the r. lies Fisio , a small town on the coast (p. 235) 
where the steadlers from Naples touch. A bridle-path, frequently 
in a bad state, leads hence by the coast to Tropea, an episcopal 
town beautifully situated on the coast, in the yicinity of Capo 
Yaticano , whence StromhoU and the Lipari Islands (B. 35) may 
be visited 

The roads proceeds, ronnlng parallel with the toast, to the 
elevated. 

Monteleoxie, 42 M. from Tiriolo, with an ancient castle erected 
by Frederick II., principal town of the district, much damaged 
by the earthquake of 1783. A road leading N. to the coast 
(2 M.) passes through the village of Bivonay on the site of the 
ancient Hippohium, subsequently the Roman colony Vtbo Vcdeniiaj 
destroyed by the Saracens in* 983. The road now traverses a 
hilly district to the (OVz M.) venerable episcopal town of Mileto, 
once the favourite residence of Count Roger of Sicily, whose son 
king Roger was bom here. The ruins of the abbey of 8, Drinith 
founded by him are still seen, where his remains and those of 
his first wife Eremberga formerly reposed in two sarcophagi, now 
in the museum st Naples. 

The mountains of Sicily, especially the summit of iEtna, 

bound the horizon. 

From Vileto a mountain-path leads E. to the (5 hrs.) grand ruins of 
the once celebrated monastery of 8anto Ste/ano del Boaco^ situated in a 
lonely valley at the foot of ther Apennines. Near the village of Soriano^ 
in the vicinity, are the extensive rains of the Dominican monastery of 
8^ Domenico Soriano^ also destroyed by the earthquake of 1783; and, on' 
the farther side of the low ridge of AfonU A$tore^ the remains of the Cer- 
fo«a, in vrhich bi 1094 St. Bruno established his austere order of Carthu- 
sians and where in 1101 he died and was interred. 

From Mileto the road gradually descends from the heights 
which bound the bay of Gioia on the N. and at (9Va M.) Eo- 
8amo enters the province of Calabria Ultra I. The picturesquely 
situated town was destroyed by the earthquake of 1783, which 
in many places left yawning chasms and openings. The plain 
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is then traTersed to Qiojay on the coast to the r., a desolate 
looking place y the most extensive depdt of oil in Lower Italy. 
On account of the pzeTalence of malaria here, the workmen al- 
ways dpend the night at Palmi. The Marro is then crossed, a 
river celebrated for its fish', the ancient MeUmrus, in the seven 
streams of which Orestes, persecuted by the Furies, is said to 
have washed away the pollution >of his matricide. The seven 
streams may still be recognised in the vicinity of Oppido, on 
the W. slope of the Aspromonte, which is believed to occupy 
the site of the ancient Mamertum. The effects of the earthquake 
of 1783 were especially violent in this neighbourhood. The earth 
opened, in many places, swallowing up houses and filling up sev- 
eral valleys. 

Qn the coast to the r., not far from the high road, 14 M. 
from Rosarno, on a cliff which rises perpendicularly firom the 
sea, is situated the singularly picturesque town of 

Palmi (no good inn), the capital of the district (10,000 inhab.), 
surrounded by orange and olive plantations and commanding 
magnificent views of the Faro, the fort of Scilla, the town and 
harbour of Messina and the majestic i£tna in the background. 
The N. coast of Sicily is visible as far as Milazzo; towards the 
sea Stromboli and the Lipari Islands; to the N. the bay of 
Gioja as far as Capo Vaticano. - Seminaray destroyed in 1783, 
2^3 M. to the S. E. of Palmi, was the scene of two important 
conflicts. In 1495 the French army conquered that of king Fer- 
dinand II. under Gonsalvo da€ordova, and on April 21st, 1503, 
the French were conquered on nearly the same spot by the Spaniards 
under Ugo de Gardona, one of Gonsalvo's most able generals. 

The road now traverses chestnut and olive plantations, affor- 
ding a succession of fine views /of the sea and the coast, to 
Bagnara (Loc. della Stella, tolerable accommodation for the 
night), celebrated for the beauty of its. women, and Scilla, 12 M. 
from Palmi, the ancient ScylUiy the castle of which rising on a 
narrow promontory commands the town. The silk and wine pro- 
duced at Sdlla enjoy a hig|i reputation. Nmnerous sword-fish 
(peace spata) are caught here in July-. The castle, once the seat 
of the princes of Sellla, a branch of the Rufo family, was occu- 
pied by the English after the battle of Maida and defended 
during 18 months, until 1808, against the French. 
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The rock of SeyUa, represented in Homer's Odyssey as a 
roaring, and voradous sea-monster, is depieted by the poets in 
GO^jonction with the opposite Ghary6dur, on account of the dangers 
encountered here by mariners, as a beautifol virgin above and 
a monster with the body of a woif and tail of a dolphin beneath. 
Of these terrors little is heard at the present day, although the 
currents in the straits are still very rapid. It is, however, now 
believed that the CharyhdM of the ancients is by no means exactly 
opposite to the whirlpcTol of Scylla, as the saying '^incidit in Scyllam, 
qui vult vitare Gharybdin" appears to indicate, but without the harbour 
of Messina, TVs M. from Scilla, at the point now called Oarofalo. 

On the morning of Feb. 5th, 1783, an earthquake almost en« 
tirely overthrew the town of Scilla together with the castle, whilst 
the inhabitants fled to the sea. Towards evening a second shock 
rent the promontory asunder and caused the sea to rise with 
such impetuosity that 1500 persons perished by drowning and 
the ruins of the town were laid under water. 

The distance from the castle of Scilla to the promontory of 
Faro, the ancient Pelorumy between which the strait lies, is about 
2V4 M. The passage to Measma is most conveniently effected 
firom the beautifully situated ViUa 8. Oiovannij to the S. of the 
Punta del Pezzo, 14 M. £rom Scilla. From that point a char- 
ming road, skirting the coast and traversing gardens of oranges, 
pomegranates, palms and aloes, leads by the villages of OalUeo, 
Areo and 8, Caterina to (9Vs M.). 

Beggio (^*Albergo Vittoria; Loeanda Giordano ^ in the prin- 
cipal street), the ancient BkegHim, originally a Eubosan colony 
founded B. 0. 723 by fugitive Messenians and which soon rose 
to prosperity, now the capital of the province Calabria UUra I. 
and an archiepiscopal residence with a population of 15,692, or 
with the surrounding villages 30,577. The town with its spacious 
streets rises from the sea to the beautifhl hills in the rear, studded 
with numerous and handsome villas. Nothing can surpass the 
singular beauty of the environs and the view of the Sicilian coast, 
especially in the evening when the sun sets behind the moun- 
tains near Messina. The distance horn the cathedral of Reggie to 
the lighthouse ef Messina is about 4V3 M. The supposition that 
Sicily was once connected with the mainland was prevalent at a very 
early period and is borne out by modem geological investigations. 
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Beggio was almost entirely Overthiown by the earthqaake of 
1783 and therefore wears a modem aspect, to which the previous 
history of the town has also contributed. It was first destroyed 
by the Romans, then in 549 by the Goth Totila, in 918 by the 
Saracens, in 1005 by the Pisans, in 1060 by Robert Guiscard, 
then by Frederi-ck Barbarossa, and finally in 1552 and 1597 by 
-^e Tarks. The cathedra^ contains fine mosaics and several in- 
teresting monuments. 

In the rear of Seggio rises the imposing and forest-clad AtpromonU^ 
the W. extremity of the range which in ancient times bore the name of 
JSilkr; the highest point is the MonUxlto (4880 ft.). The summit is over- 
grown with beech-trees, the slopes partly with pines. Here,- in the ^ici- 
ttity of Beggio, Garibaldi was wounded and talcen prisoner by the Italian 
troops under Pallavidni. l^e ascent, which is somewhat arduous, is best 
imdertaken from ScUla. 

Between Reggio and Messina steamboat communication twice dally. 

The construction of a railway from Rtgifio to Tarmto is contemplated, 
«n the complietioA of which another line is intended to skirt the W. coast, 
fr'om Beggio in the direction of Palwi and MovUeleone^ in connection witii 
the Naples and Bakm9 line. 
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General Remarks. 

Strabo, the Greek geographer, at one time terms Sicily an ''addition''^ 
at another a "detached portion''' of Italy ^ and there is indeed no one of 
the surrounding islands so intimately allied , geographically as well aa 
historically, with the great peninsula which bisects tbe Mediterranean. 
Ocethe has justly observed that, without Sicily, Italy would lose mueh of 
its charms. ''The climate cannot be two highly extolled; the beauties are 
innumerable.'*^ This cannot fail to be experienced by every traveller who 
forms acquaintance with this "pearl among isl«nds''\ Nor is- the .beauty 
of the scenery the sole attraction to the^ wanderer firom the north. Those 
who possess even a superficial knowledge of history cannot bul experience 
a profound interest in the places with which the most ancient Hellenic 
and Roman traditions are connected, where the destinies of Athens, Car- 
thage and Rome have been decided, and where such heroes of the middle 
ages as Henry YI. and Frederick II. have ruled. I»ot a nation exists 
which has materially influenced the destinies of European civilisation, 
that has not left distinct traces of its activity in this island. I 

Those whose time and resources permit are therefore strongly re- 
commended to visit Sicily before proceeding homewards. A single week 
will suffice for an excursion to Palermo and its environs as far as Segesta. 
The celebrated ruins of Selinimto and Girgenti would require a second 
week. Those, however, whose taste leads them to prefer exploring the 
beautiful, imposing and peculiar natural features of the island, should 
confine their attention to the N. and E. coast as far as Syracjise , for 
which a fortnight may suffice, without extending their tour to the ruins 
on the less picturesque S. W. angle. 

Travelling in Sicily is no longer attended with the difficulties and 
dangers of former years , but those who desire more than a mere super- 
ficial acquaintance with the island must be< prepared for numerous priva- 
tions and considerable expense. Hotels worthy of the name are nowhere 
to be found except at Palermo^ Messina, Taormina, Catania, Syracuse and 
Trapani. Vermin everywhere. 

The circuit of the island is performed by steamers weekly; starting 
point Palermo, principal stations Messina and Syracuse. 

The only railway at present completed runs from Palermo to Termini. 
The important line between Messina and Catania will probably be opened 
during the present year. The entire network of railways, with which the 
island is destined to be intersected, is already in course of construction. 
The line from Palermo to Termini will proceed by Castrogiovanni to Ca- 
tania, whence a branch will extend to Syracuse, whilst another will unite 
Campofranco with Girgenti. Until the completion of these railways the 
traveller must avail himself of other modes of conveyance. Carriages 
may be hired in all the larger towns, and when drawn by three horses 
progress with tolerable rapidity. The usual charge throughout the island 
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for a caxriage, when engaged for several days, is 20—25 lire per diem, 
including toll- dues (la catena) and everything except a gratuity (buona 
mano, bottiglia) to the driver. 

The following are the routes which may be accomplished by carriage 
irom Palermo, the distances being given in Sicilian miglie (1 Sicil. M. 
- 11/2 kilom^t. « IV15 Sngl. M. == Vs Ital. M.): 1- To Messina 235 H.,. 
by Misilmeri, Villa£rate, Vallalunga, Castrogiovanni, Aderao (148 M.), Ca- 
tania (173 M.) and Giardini (Taormina); or from Adem6 by Bronte, Ban- 
dazzo etc. (229 M. only). From this main route several other good car- 
riage-roads diverge: a. S. Caterina to Galtanisetta; b. From Catania by 
Lentini, Syracuse (50 M.), Noto (72 U.), Modica, Bagusa, Vittoria (129 M.> 
and Terranuova; c. From Catania to Caltagirone (51 M.). — 2. From Pa- 
lermo to Girgenti by Lercara (94 M.). — 3. From Palermo to Corleone 
by Parco (39 M.). — 4. From Palermo by Aloamo (33 M.) and CalataAmi 
(44 M.) to Trapani (68 M.). — 5. From Palermo in the direction of Mes- 
sina by Termini (25 M.), Cefalh (48 M.), as far as Finale (60 M.). — 
6. From Trapani by Marsala (21 M.), Mazzara (36 M.), Castelyetrano 
(5a M.) and Salemi (64 M.) to Calataflmi (73 M.) — 7. From Messina , in 
the direction of Palermo by the N. coast, to Melazzo (29 M.), Patti (60 M.) 
and S. Agata (83 M.). — 8. From Syracuse to Palazzolo (30 M.). — The 
Sicilian miglia is here the usual standard- of distance, but some acquain- 
tance with the distances in kilometres on the post-routes is desirable: 
Palermo to Catania 259 k., Catania to Messina 91 k., Palermo to Finale 
90 k., Messina to S. Agata 113 k., Palermo to Marsala 131 k., Ci^ataflmi 
to Castelvetrano 43 k. , Palermo to Chiusa 77 k. , Palermo to Girgenti 
137 k., Girgenti to S. Cateiina 93 k., Canicatti to Licata 39 k., Catania to 
Caltagirone 73 k., Catania to Siracusa 76 k., Siracusa to Vittoria 126 k., 
Siracusa to Buccheri 62 k. — Diligence-passengers pay 15 centesimi for 
each ^om^tre. The charges for posting are as follows: For 8 pers. the 
carriage Is. drawn by 3 horses, for 4—5 pers. 4 horses^ for each horse 
21 c. per kilom. are charged. The postillion receives 43 c. for each stage 
and 4 c. for each horse per kilom. For a large carriage 14 c. per kilom. 
are paid, for a smaller vehicle 7 c. Thus for the journey from Catania 
to Messina, 91 k. and 6 sta^ges, the charge for 3 pers. would be: 91 X 63 
+ 12 X 91 + 7 X 91 + 6 X 48 = 77 lire, 20 cent. The distance accom- 
plished daily is usually 40—45 migl.i so that, e. g., the route from Mes- 
sina to. Palermo would occupy 5 days. Travelling by diligence, apart 
from the revolting cruelty to the horses of which the traveller must be 
a witness , cannot be recommended , as no supplementary carriages are 
provided. Passengers for the longer distances have the preference, and 
those who desire to avail themselves of the diligence at an intermediate 
station are never certain of obtaining a seat. This system encourages 
dishonesty on the part of the conductors, who frequently pretend seats are 
engaged but assign them to the traveller for a consideration. The more 
modem vehicles are tolerable, the old extremely uncomfortable. The 
best - regulated line is between Messina and Syracuse. Postillion's fee 
4 soldi. The omnibuses which compete with the diligences on the prin- 
cipal routes , the so - called " Periodica '*'' are still less desirable con- 
veyances. 
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Moles, on wbich about 90 M. a day can be accomplished, afford an- 
other mode of locomotion. The tour from Palermo through the interior 
of the island, the so-called ^giro^ is most conveniently performed by 
making an arrangement with a guide (vetturino) which shall include hotel 
•expenses, fees and eyerything requisite for the journey. Giuseppe Aniello, 
the eommissionnaire of the Trinacria at Palermo is generally considered 
the best vetturino in the island. His inclusive jiharges are as follows : for 
1 pers. with 2 mules 40 lire per diemi, 2 pers. with 4 mules 60-1., 3 pers. 
virith 6 mules 80 1., 4 pers. with 7 mules 90 1. Other good vettuiini can 
1>e recommended by the landlord of the Trinacria at Palermo. This' mode 
of travelling is the most comfortable if the prolonged riding' does not 
prove too fatiguing. Those who prefer an alternation of riding and dri- 
ving may desire the landlords of the inns to provide them with mules, 
unless ihey are ftimished with letters of introduction. The character of 
-the Sicilians is polite and obliging-, the traveller who is fortunate enough 
to obtain a recdmm^idation to a merchant or proprietor in the interior 
will generally be supplied by him with introductions to his friends in other 
^strieta. The charges for mules vary in different parts of the island, but 
-the maximum may be stated at 10 1. per diem, wlu^b should not be exceed- 
ed. The attendant expects a trifling additional fee. If a mule be engaged 
with a guide who is also mounted, for a journey of several days, the en- 
tire charge does not exceed 7—10 1. per diem. In this case, however, if 
the traveller does not return to the point of starting, the return-journey 
must be paid for. Toll-dues 3 c.for eaeh mule. The lettiga or Utter, 
the lectica of the Romans, is still employed on the S. W. coast, but is an 
uncomfortable and expensive means of conveyance and should be avoided 
except in oases of illness. Those who ride should previously stipulate for 
a good saddle (sella or sedda inglese), and not a "bisazsa senea staffe'\ 
i. e. a saddle without stirrups, such- as the Sicilians use. On the con- 
elusion of the bargain it is usual to give 2—5 lire as earnest -money 
(caplurra) to the mulattiere, to be deducted from the final account. 

The public security in Sicily has suffered greatly since the events 
of 1880, but it is now hoped that the banditti who especially infest the 
provinces -of I^alermo and Girgenti are almost entirely exterminated. The 
provinces of Messina and Catania , including Mt. iEtna , are regarded as 
perfectly safe. The most hazardous locality is the environs of Palermo. The 
city itself was attacked in September, 1866, by a band of 2000 freebooters, 
who afker a fierce struggle were expelled by the troops. The - following 
places are the most notorious harbours of brigands : Misilmeri, Ogliastro, 
VUlafrate, - Vallelunga, Termini, Parco, Monreale, Mezzojuso, Plana dei 
Greci, Gorleone, Castellamare near Palermo, and finally the sulphur district 
near Girgenti^ especially Favara, Palma and Canlcatti. During the day there 
is little ground for apprehension. Those who travel at night and have the 
misfortune to be attacked ure recommended at once to quit their vehicle and 
not to attempt to offer resistance. In this case no more serious conse- 
quences will ensue than the loss of money and watch. 

The best seasons for travelling in Sicily are the months of April and 
May or September and October. Even in January the weather is often 
:flne and settled. iEtna may also be ascended in spring, but the best pe- 
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riod Is itk August or September, after the first shevers of atttnniD hare 
cleared the atmosphere. The ascent is nerer absolutely impossible, but 
f^uides cannot always be procured. 

The Italian lire (francs) of 100 centesimi have been current in Sidly 
since 1861. The lower classes, bowever, especially in the interior, still 
employ the old oncie, tari and' gram: 1 oncia (Sicil. unsa) =: 12 1. 75 c. 
» 30 tari » 3 ducfiti di Napoli - 10 s. 21/2 d. ; 1 tari = 20 grani » 
10 bigocchi Bi 421/2 cent. = 41/4 d. Besides Italian and French gold and 
silver the old Neapolitan piastres (piastra, pezzo) are still in use : 1 piastre 
» 12 tari -i 5 1. 10 c. » 4 s. 1 d. ■, also V2 piastres, 2*tari and 1-tari pieces. 
The copper coinage on the decimal system is now alone current : 1 lira b 
530 soldi. Besides the official m^tre the following standards of measurement 
are still employed: 1 canna « 8 palme sr 2, 065 metres =^ 21/4 yards. The 
palma is divided into 12 ence ; 1 palma «= 10 Engl, inches , approjumately. 
The cant^o, = 100 rotoli « 176 lbs., is the usual standard of weight. 

The time required for a tour through the entire island of Sicily must 
rary greatly according to the season, the principal object in view and the 
resources of the traveller. The following is a sketch of the most impor- 
tant routes. For Palermo the minimum is 3 days, to Alcamo 1, to Ca* 
latafimi (Segeste) 1, to Castelvetrano 1, (to Trapani 1, Monte San GiuUano 
and Marsala 1, Castelvetrano 1), to Sciacca (Seliaunto) 1, to Girgenti 1, 
at Girgenti IV21 t<> Palma V2> ^o Terranuova 1, to Modica (Val d'Ispica) 1, 
to Palazzolo 1, to Syracuse 1, at Syracuse 2, to Catania 1, at Catania and 
ascent of iBtna 3, to Taormina 1, to Messina 1, in Messina 1, to Melazzo 1, 
to Patti (Tyndaris) 1, to St. Agata 1, to S. Stefano 1, to Cefalu 1, to Ter- 
mini 1, to Palermo 1 day. Thus the entire tour, performed on a mule 
would occupy 30—82 days, and embrace the complete circuit of the island, 
i. e., exclusive of the indentations of the coast, about 535 M. For the 
sake of variety, however, the traveller will prefer to avail himself of other 
conveyances when an opportunity offers. From Palermo to Messina by 
railway and steamboat in 18 hrs. *, thence to Melazzo and Patti (Tyndaris) 
and back in 3 days, to Taormina 1, to Catania 1, Catania and JBtna 3, 
to Syracuse 1, at Syracuse 2 days. By steamboat in 24 hrs. to Sciacca, 
allowing however 41/4 hrs. only for the temples of Girgenti^ from Sciacca 
by diligence or mule in 4, or by Trapani in 6 days to Palermo. A slight 
acquaintance with the interior may be obtained on a diligence journey of 
20 hrs. from Palermo to Girgenti. Or a journey of 22 hrs. from Palermo 
to Castrogiovanni (Enna), thence either by the main road to Catania by 
Adem6, or in 1 day by Piazza. (Lacus Pergusa) to Caltagirone and thence 
in 1 day to Catania by diligence. An approximately exhaustive tour cannot 
be accomplished in less than a month. 

The great minority of travellers proceed to Sicily vi& JiTaples. Steam*^ 
boats of the Messageries Imp^riales, however, start from Marseilles for 
Messina several times weekly (on Saturday evenings regularly); to Palermo 
direct every 10 days. From Genoa to Palermo one steamer weekly touch- 
ing at Leghorn only. From Naples to Messina and Palermo steamers 
almost daily. The best boats are the French (Mess. Imp.), which go to 
Messina every Monday morning; of the others the larger vessels of the 
l^eirano-Danovaro Co. are preferable to those of the Florioi of the latter 
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the "Independente" is especially to be aroided. The "Archimede"- is also 
dirty. From Brindisi to Messina once weekly. Messina is in weekly cor- 
respondence with the East, also with Malta. Sardinia and Tunis are vi- 
sited' from Palermo. 

Geography and Statistics. 

Sicily iSicilia^ Sikelia^ Trinacria^ Triquetra in ancient times) is the largest 
island in the Mediterranean. Its area, according to the most recent mea- 
surements, amounts to 29,240 sq, kilomfetres, i. e about 11,600 Engl, 
sq. M. The form of the island is an irregular triangle, the W. angle of 
which is the promontory of Lilybaeum^ or Capo di Boeo^ near Marsala, the 
y. E. angle the promontory of Pelorum (Capo del Faro) nearest the main- 
land, the S. E. angle the promontory of Fachynum (Capo Passaro). The 
N. coast is 200, the E. 135 and the S. W. 177 Engl. M. in length. 

The island is mountainous. Three different ranges must be distin- 
guished. (1). The principal chain, a ramification from the Apennines, 
skirting the 19^. coast of the island, begins with the Faro di Messina and 
at first runs parallel to the E. coast, the Montes Neptunii or Pelorian 
Mts. of antiquity. The highest point is the Dinnamari, near Messina, 
2906 ft.; 6ther summits are the Scuderi near All, 2284 ft. and the Monte 
Venera near Taormina 2736 ff. From the Pizzo di Bonavi^ not far from 
the latter, the range turns to the W. and now bears the name of Nebrode. 
Diodorus Siculus also calls them the HersBan Mts. The highest point of 
this portion of the chain is the Pizzo di Palermo (5930 ft.), S. of Cefalu." 
Here they are sometimes termed the Madonian Mts. Farther on, to the 
W. of Termini, the watershed which the range has thus far formed bet- 
ween the African and Ionian seas is interrupted and the mountains become 
detached and isolated. The highest point here is the Monte Cuccio, W. of 
Palermo (3226 ft.). Those most remarkable on account o'f their situation 
and form are the Monte S. Calogero near Termini (2500 ft.), the Monte Pelle- 
grino near Palermo (1400 ft.) and the Monte S. GiuUano near Trapani 
(2040 ft.). — (2). The plateaus of the S. E. angle (Heraean Mts., of which 
Monte Rosso near Palazzolo is the highest summit , 2610 ft.) and the 8. 
coast, consisting Of primary and fossiliferous limestone. This district con- 
tains the sulphur mines of the island, which are comprised within a space 
bounded by the African sea, on the S.W., the road from Girgenti to 
Lercara on the W. , and by that from Lercara to Centorbi (and a line 
drawn thence to the E. coast) on the N. — (3). Mt. ^tna^ the most re- 
cent formation, rises to a height of 10,171 ft., and is completely detached 
from the other mountains by the valleys of the Cantara and Simeto. . 

The island contains no plains of any extent. To the S. of Catania 
extends the most considerable, the Piana di Catania (Ager Leontinus^ Campi 
Laestrpgonii) between the rivers Simeto and Oamalunga. The plains of the 
coast, of Terranuova (Campi Oelai)^ lAcuta and Melaezo^ on which Apollo'^s 
flocks were pastured (Odyss. XII.), may also be mentioned. 

The island sufl'ers greatly from want of water in consequence of the 
removal of the ancient forests. The greater number of the rivers are im- 
petuons and destructive torrents in winter, frequently rendering the roads 
Impassable, whilst in summer they are generally dry. The beds thus 
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#orm6d are termed Jitimara^ Bi^\. dumdsra. "^le principal riverft, which 
are crossed by boats, are the Oiarreiia^ formed by the wiion of the Simeto 
and Oumaluitga^ the Hume SaUo (Himera meridionalit) near Licata, the 
Fiume Ptotont, to the W. of Girgenti, and the Fiume Belici^ between ficiacca 
and Gastelvetrano. The Cantara is crossed' by a bridge. The completion 
of the road on the N. coast from Palermo to Messina is only retarded by 
the innumerable bridges which must necessarily be constructed. 

In consequence of the want of water, which is sold in the neigh- 
bourhood of the towns and in the gardens in jets of the thickness of a 
quill, the once luxuriant fertility of the island has greatly decreased. The 
wheat, which with barley and beans is almost exclusively cultivated here, 
yields on an average a seven-fold return. It is largely exported on ac« 
count of the excellence of the quality, and an inferior description im- 
ported for home consumption. The quantity produced has, however, been 
considerably diminished by the conversion of much of the arable land 
into cotton plantations. The peculiar farm-tenure, inferior agricultural im- 
plements and occasional deficiency of bands, which is supplied in many parts 
by peasants from Calabria, are also unfavourable to the agricultural pros- 
perity of the country. The export of cotton, sumach and linseed forms 
an important branch of commerce. Other products exported are: Oranges, 
lemona, citrons and their essential oils, almonds, olive oil, wine (Marsala, 
Riposso, Catania, Vittoria, Siracusa), nuts, capers, soda, pistachios, manna, 
liquorice, lentils and raisins. Animal products: silk, hides, wool, ancho- 
iries, tunny-fish and eantharides. Mineral products: sulphur salt and 
marble. The island possesses no mines of the precious metals or of coal. 
A large proportion of the meirchants are now Germans, whilst during the 
last century they were almost exclusively English. About 2/3 rdA of the 
manufactured goods imported into Sicily, as well as Italy, pass through, 
the hands of Swiss and German merchants. The statistics with respect 
to the exports and imports are untrustworthy, but it is ascertained that 
the former are far more considteable than the latter. This will be still 
more the case as agriculture advances in consequence of the secularisation 
of monasteries, the dismemberment of the vast landed estates and the pro- 
motion of the public safety. 

Mineral Baths, most of them sulphureous, and -celebrated in an- 
cient times, are established at Sciacca on the Monte 8. Gi^ogero (Thermae 
Selinuntinft), at Termini (Ther. Himerenses), at Termini near Barcellona 
and at Ali near Messina. The bath- arrangements are very defective, those 
at the two Termini are the best. 

The ^Population of the island according to the extremely inaccu- 
rate census of Jan. 1st, 1862, amounts to 2,39i,802, i. e. on an average 206 
on 1 Engl. sq. M. Out of 1000 inhab. about 88 only can read and write^ 
10 read and write imperfectly and 902 are totally uneducated (1864). Na- 
tional schools are now, however, everywhere established and the towns 
possess commercial (scuola tecnica) and grammar schools. Palermo, Ca- 
tania and Messina even boast of universities, but the- two latter are very 
insignificant. Public libraries (in addition to those ot the universities) 
are established at Palermo (two); Trapani and Syracuse. The institution 
and endowment of national libraries has been commenced in several other 
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places, e. g. at Termitd. Uonastie libraries of considerable extent «are tO 
be found at Catania (S. Viccold), San Xartino near Palermo and Messina 
(Salvatore dei Gred). *Palenno, ^Syracuse, Catania and Messina possess 
mnsenms. 

The island was formerly divided inta three districts, dating from the 
Saracen period to the beginning of the present century. Val (Wel&ia) di 
Demone, the TS.B. portion^ ^al di Noto, the S.E.^ Val di Masaara, the 
S. W. Since 1817 it has been divided into 7 prefectures: I.Palermo, with 
584,929 inhab. •, 2. Trapani, with 214,961 % 3. Girgenti, with 283,880-, 4. Calta- 
Bisetta, with 223,178-, 6. Catania, with 450,460; Siracusa, with 259,613) 
7. Messina, with 394,761. 

The principal towns (statements of population exclusive of contiguous 
▼iUages) a^: Palermo with 167,625 inhab., Messina 62,124, Catania 64,921 , 
Modica 27,449, Trapani 26,334, Termini 25,780, Acireale 24,151 and Calta* 
girone 22,015. Of the 123 towns in the kingdom of ItaT^ which contain 
above 10,000 inhab. upwards of one-quarte* belong to Sicily. This is ex- 
plained by the fact, that in consequence of the constant wars of the middle 
ages, the predatory incursions of barbarians and the insecure state of the 
country, the peasantry were prevented from living in villages and have 
therefore mainly contributed to swell the population of the towns. The 
island possesses a number of good harbours on theE. 'coast, especially 
those of Messina, Agosta and Syracuse. The harbour of Catania is unsafe. 
On tilie S. coast the vessels in the sulphur- trade lie in the roads of Terra- 
nuova, Licata and Girgenti. The harbour of Marsala is shallow, that of 
Trapani is better. The new harbour at Palermo has been formed by the 
constmc^n of the molo. That ofMelazzo is excellent. Messina is privi- 
leged to be a free harbour till 1868. 

Historical Notice. 

1. Politieal History. 

Jtt Period. According to* the traditions of ancient Greek mariners^ 
Sicily was once inhabited by Cyclopes, Gigantes, Lotophagi, Lsestry 
gones etc. , whom Sicilian historians have endeavoured to classify into 
iron->workers,- farmers, gardenns etc. The most ancient people who in- 
habited Sicily where the Sieani^ emigrants from Iberia. They ard believed 
by Humboldt to have been of Basque, by others of Celtic origin. They 
inhabited tiie .vicinity, of .£tna until compelled by earthquakes and erup- 
tions to quit it for the more secure S. W, angld of the island, where within 
the limits of the historical period Hykkara (Carmi)^ a free Sicanian town 
was situated. From a union of Trojans and Sicanians the Ely mi appear 
to have proceeded, who inhabited JBgesta (Segesta)^ Eryx (Monte San GiU' 
Kano) with the harbour qf Lrepanum (Trapani) and Entella. The deserted 
territory of the Sicani on the £. coast of the island was then taken pos- 
session of by the SikeU {Sieuli » reapers), a Latin tribe which emigrated 
from the mainland and settled here at a pre-historical period. . Their prin- 
cipal towns were: Badranum (Ademif)^ Hybla Mnor (Fatemd), Centmhpae 
((Jentorbi)^ Agyrium (S. Filippo d'Argirb), Auonu (Auaro)^ fferbtta (Nicosia)^ 
JforganHa (Jiandribianehi), FaUca (FaOagania), Menaeum (Mneo)^ Kephdkedium 
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(O^alu)^ KalaJcH (Carama) etc. With these Sieuli the Cfreek* aabsequenUy 
came in ceUision, when they began to found their colonies on the E. coast 
of the island. At an earlier period indeed the Fhanieitms had founded 
settlements on the promontories^^and a4jacent islets and disseminated the 
tenets of their religion, but the Greeks were the first who demeaned them- 
selves as conquerors and occupiers of the soil, after Theoele* from Athens 
with a hand of emigrants from Chalcis in Euboea had, B. G. 735, founded 
If€Uco$ at the mouth of the Cantara and erected an altar to Apollo Archa- 
getas. During the following year Dorians from Corinth under Ananas 
foimded Syracuse^ and A years later (730) Theocles laid the foundations 
of Leontinoi and KaUma, after in 732 Zancie-Meuana had been peopled by 
immigrants from Cyme and Chalcis. In 728 Megara Hyblaea on the bay of 
Agosta was founded by immigrants from Lamis, in 690 Oda (Terranuova) 
by Bhodians and Cretans, in 664 Acrae (PtUaztolo) and Snnd by Syracuse, 
in 648 Himera by Zaocle and Selinu» by Megara Hyblsea , in 599 Camarina 
near Vittoria by Syracuse , in 582 Acragas (GirgerUi) by 0ela. These date§ 
show how rapidly the Hellenic power spread over Sicily and how inca- 
pable the Sil^eli, separated into different tribes, must have been of oifer- 
ing effectual resistance. They now became tributaries of the Greeks and 
were compelled as serfs to cultivate the land, whilst the Greek nobility, 
the proprietors of the soil, ruled in the cities. But about the middle of 
the 6th cent, the Hellenization of Sicily, as well as of the entire W. basin 
of the Mediterranean experienced a check in consequence of the close al- 
liance into which the Italians had entered with Carthage. The Greek co- 
lonies were at the same time weakened by ihtemaX political dissension. 
About 500 we find tyrants ruling over most of the cities, of whom Oelon 
of Syracuse and Theron of Acragas, united by ties of family and interest, 
rescued the Greek away from the perils which threatened it, when con- 
temporaneously with the 2nd Persian war the Carthaginians waged war 
against the Greeks of the western, sea. The battle of Himera did not sav^ 
Himera alone. The short but brilliant golden luge of Hellenic Sicily now 
began, sullied only by the destruction of the Chalcidian towns of the E. 
coast by Gelon and Hieron. The greater number of the temples, aque- 
ducts etc. at Syracuse, Girgenti, Selinunte, Himera (Bonfomello) etc., the 
ruins of which excite such admiration at the present day, u'ose between 
480 and 450. But internal municipal struggles, fomented by the democratic 
parties of the different cities, and the renewed antagonism of the Doric 
and lonic-Achsean elements paved the way for a catastrophe, to which 
the great Athenian campaign sgainst Syracuse in 413 contributed. Previous 
to this the Greeks had had a dangerous enemy to subdue, when JHtceUut 
of Keetum (Koto) united the towns of the Sikeli in a confederacy against 
the Greeks (461—440). This was compelled to succumb to the imited forces 
of Syracuse and Acragas, but in its fall it sowed the seeds of dissension 
between its adversaries. What the Sicilians ha4. failed in effecting was 
now attempted witii more success by the great power of Africa. After the 
battle of Himera the Africans had been confined to the possession of Pa- 
normiu (Palermo), Soloeii (Solanto) and Motye (Isola di JS. Pantdleo)^ but they 
now overran the whole island from their western colonies towards the. 
east. Selinus and Himerji were destroyed by them in 409, Acragas taken 
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in 406, Gela and Camarina conquered and rendered tributary to Carthage 
in 405, Hessana razed to the ground in 396. These events were instru- 
mental in causing the rise of Dionysius I. in Syracuse, who extended and 
fortified the town and after a war of varied success finally drove back 
the Carthaginians in 382 to the Halycus (Platani). Till 365 Dionysius was 
master of the destinies of Syracuse and with it of Sicily. On his death 
dissensions began anew. Dionysius II. was inferior to his father, Dion able 
as a philosopher only. TVwwfeoft, however, succeeded in 344 — 336 in res- 
toring some degree of order, conquered the Carthaginians in 340 on the 
Crimissuff (Fiume Freddo) and restricted their territory to the W. Halycus. 
But even his brilliant example availed little to arrest the increasing dege- 
neracy of the people. In 317—269 AgaihoeUs usurped the sovereignty of 
Syracuse and in 310 the Carthaginians besieged the city, although unsuc- - 
cestffally. Pyrrkus too, who had wrested the entire island as far as Lily- 
bfleum from the Carthaginians, soon quitted it again for Italy (278—276), 
dissatisfied with the prevailing anarchy and disunion. In 274 Hiero II. 
usurped the tyranny of Syracuse. His siege of Messana, of which Cam.- 
panian mercenaries, Hamertines, had treacherously taken possession, com- 
pelled the latter to sue for Boman aid. Thus it was that the Romans ob- 
tained a footing in the island, and the struggle between them and the 
Carthaginians, who had supported Hiero, now began. The chequered con- 
test ioi^ the sovereignty of Sicily lasted from 264' to 241. Hiero who in 
263 had become an ally of Rome, was now invested with the partial so- 
vereignty of the island which was divided between Rome and Syracuse 
after the final expulsion of the Carthaginians. After the -death of Hiero II. 
his successor Hietonymus espoused the cause of Hannibal, in consequence 
of which Syracuse was besieged by Marcellus in 214 — 212, taken and sacked. 
In 210, after the conquest of Agrigentum, the entire island became the 
first Roman province and was divided into two districts ol* qusesturie, 
Lilybei€ma (witib the capital Lilybeeum, now Marsala) and 8yraeusana. 

2nd Period. At first the Romans endeavoured to improve the agri- 
culture of the island which had suffered seriously during the protracted 
wars, with a view to render Sicily a more profitable province. The system 
of cultivation borrowed from the Carthaginians was indeed successfully 
employed in rendering Sicily the granary of Italy, but at the same time 
it proved the occasion of the Servile Wars (135—132 and 103—100), which 
devasted the island to a greater extent than the Punic wars. Under the 
Roman governors the ancient prosperity of Sicily steadily declined. The 
notorious Verres despoiled the island of its most costly treasures of art 
in 73—70. The civil war between Sextus Pompeitis and Octavius, especially 
that of 43—36, also accelerated the ruin of Sicily, so that Augustus was 
obliged in a great measure to repeople the island and re-erect the towns. 
But its strength was irrevocably gone. With regard to the dissemination 
of Christianity in Sicily numerous traditions are current and are preserved 
in the different martyrologies. It is recorded (Acts XXVIII, 12) that St. Paul 
landed at Syracuse on his journey to Rome and spent three days there, 
but the ultimate establishment of Christianity in the island appears to 
have emanated from Rome and to have been the subsequent occasion of 
several martyrdoms. The spurious epistle of Mary (festival June 3rd) to 
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tbe inhabitants of Messina is a forgery of the 15th e«it. The Aets of 
St. Agatha and 8t. Lucia (under Sept. fieverus and Diocletian) are also 
i^uriona. Numerous Christian martyrs suffered at Lentini, notwithstanding 
which the new religion spread rapidly over the island about the middle 
of the 3rd cent., so that the Neoplatonic Porphyrins, who spent a consi- 
derable time in Sicily, and his pupil Probus of Lilybseum wrote Uieir re- 
futations in vain. Constantine^ however, was the first who formally sanc- 
tioned Christianity in the island. Tet as late as the 6th cent, heathens 
still existed here, uid the Paulicians found adherents at a later date. It 
is now, however, the boast of the Sicilians that their island has never 
produced a single heretic, and as late as 1860 the minister of ecclesiastical 
affairs expressed himself in praise of the unity of the Sicilians in matters 
of religion. The Spanish inquisition found but few victims here. The Si- 
cilian of the present day is, however, far from being a bigot. Although 
the people do not regard Prosteatants as ranking among Christians, they 
do not manifest any great aversion to them, whilst the minority of the 
educated classes are either Indifferent or hostile to monasticism, and desire 
the abolition of the celibacy of the clergy. ^ 

After another servile war had devastated the country (A. D. 259), Sy- 
racuse in 378 began to experience the first shocks of the migration of the 
nations, when it was plundered by a mere handful of wandering Franks. 
B.C. 27 Sicily had become the first of the 10 senatorial provinces, accor- 
ding to Augustus'* distribution of the empire, then -a province of the dio- 
eese of Italy according to the arrangement of Diocletian, but in 396 it 
was separated from the W. and attached to the E. empire, whereby it 
escaped the fate of neither. In 440 Oeiserich besieged Palermo and con- 
quered Lilybseum (Marsala) and the Ostrogoths took possession of the is- 
land, whence they were again expelled by Belisarius (535). Pope Gregory I. 
manifested a zealous interest in promoting the civilisation of the Island. 
Comtans II. even transferred the seat of the E. empire to Syracuse in 
663, but in 668 was murdered there and the city was plundered by the 
Arabians. 

3rd Period. In 827 the Saracens^ under Ased-ibn-Furrdt^ induced by 
the governor Euphemius, landed near Mazzara. Three years later Palermo 
fell into their hands, which city now became the 'capital and swayed the 
destinies of the island. The Saracens, conquering one city after another, 
overran the whole island, and in 878 Syracuse was taken by IbraMm-ibn- 
Ahmed. Although the Christians could now maintain themselves in the 
N.E. angle o'f the island only, and even here were deprived of Taormina in 
901 and finally of Rametta in 965, yet the establishment of a lasting peace 
was rendered impossible by their unalterable antagonism to the Arabians and 
Barbarians of whom the conquerors consisted, which continually led to 
sanguinary conflicts. To these evils were added the changes of dynasty. 
At first the AgMabites of Kairwan ruled. Then Sicily became an indepen- 
dent emirate under the Fatimide Sovereigns of Egypt. The latter half of 
the 10th cent, was the most prosperous period of Sicily under the Moham- 
medan sway. But the sanguinary struggles of the Sunnites and Schiites 
in Africa, where the Zirites had usurped the supremacy, were soon trans- 

Bsedeker. Italy III. 15 
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planted hither, and the insurrection of several eiliea accelerated <he down- 
all of the Arabian dynasty . In spite of these unfavourable circumstances 
the prosperity of the island had during this period considerably increased, 
and agriculture, industry and commerce had progressed so greatly that the 
Norman conquerors found the island a most valuable acquisition. 

Robert and Roger de HauteviUe^ sons of Tanered of Hanteville in Nor- 
mandy, had on the invitation of their elder brothers, who had declared 
themselves counts of Apulia, arrived in Italy. Robert, subsequently snr- 
named Ouieeard, i. e. '^the Shrewd"'', compelled the pope to invest him 
with the duchy of Apulia and then proceeded from Mileto with his brother 
Roger to conquer Sicily in 1061, after Ibn-Thimna of Syracuse had already 
invoked their aid. The first expedition did not immediately produce the 
desired result. But 10 years later they returned and by 1090 the entire 
island was subdued. In 1127 the line of Robert Guiscard became extinct, 
the second son of Roger (Ruggiero) united the whole of the Norman con- 
quests under his sceptre and caused himself to be crowned as king at 
Palermo in 1190. During his reign Sicily prospered and its fleets conquered 
the Arabian^ and the Greeks, from whom they wrested a portion of ancient 
Greece (Romania). He was succeeded by his second son William (115A— 1166), 
sumamed by the monkish and feudal chroniclers ^'the Bad'\ who was fol- 
lowed by his son William 11. ''the Good"' (d. 1189). After the death of the 
latter a contest as to the succession arose. William II. had given his 
aunt Constance, daughter of Roger, to Henry VI., son of Frederick Barb»*' 
rossa in marriage, and that monarch now laid claim to the crown. The 
Sicilians, however, declared themselves in favour of Tanered, a natural 
son of Roger. On his death shortly afterwards he was succeeded by hia 
son William JJI., whom Henry VI. had less difficulty in subduing (1194). 
Henry did not long eigoy his conquest^ he died at Messina in 1197. He 
was succeeded by the emperor Frederick II., as Frederick J. of Sicily^ 
whose activity in behalf of Sicily has been so highly extolled by poste- 
rity. In 1250— 54 his second son Conrad occupied the throne; then Manfred 
until the battle of Benevento in 1266, and in 1268 Charles of Ai^on 
caused the last scion of the Germanic imperial house to be executed 
(see p. 000). 

4th Period. Charles of Atyou and Provence maintained his supremacy 
in Sicily, with which he had been invested by Pope Clement IV., for but 
a brief period. The massacre of the 8ieiU<xn Veepert (1282) was an expiation 
of the death of Conradin. Messina defended itself heroic^ly against the 
attacks of Charles, and Peter of Arragon, son-in-law of Manfred became 
master of the island. But its decline dates from this period. It was re- 
peatedly devastated by the interminable wars with the Ai^jous of Naples- 
and the nobility attained to such power as to render systematic adminis> 
tration on the part of the government impossible. When in 1410 Sicily 
became an appanage of the kingdoms of Naples and Spain, it still retained 
a semblance of independence in its continued freedom of internal adminis- 
tration. But this very privilege proved pr^udidal to it, whilst its external 
defence against the barbarians was neglected. Not till 1812 was Sicily res- 
cued from the condition of a purely mediaeval feudal state, but only to 
experience once more (1815—1860) the evils of a despotic government. 
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The following is a chronological sketch. of the hittory of this period of 
6 centuries: 

a. 1282—1285. Peter of Arragon, king of Sicily. 
1285—1296. James the Just. ' 

1296—1337. Frederick U. 

1337—1342. Peter II., co-regent from 1321. 

1342—1355. Louis. 

1355—1377. Frederick III. the Simple, brother of Louis. 

1377—1402. Uary, daughter of Frederick III., married in 1485 to Jfartin 

of Arragon. 
1402—1409. Martin I. sole monarch of Sicily, married to Bianca of Castillu. 
1409-1410. Martin U., father of Martin I. 
141Q— 1412. Interregnum. 

b. 1412—1416. Ferdinand the Just, king of Arragon and Castilie. 
1416—1458. Alfonso the Generous, king of Arragon and after 1442 fcing 

of Naples. 
1458—1479. John of Arragon and Navarre. 

1479—1515. Ferdinand II. the Catholic, after 1505 also kinA>f Naples. 
1516—1554. Emp. Charles V. '^ 

1554-1598. Philip II. 
1598—1621. Philip III. 

1621—1665. Philip IV.-, 1647, Revolution at Palermo, Giuseppe Alessi. 
1665—1700. Charles II. ; 1672—1678, Messina revolts in favour of LooiaXIV. 

of France. 
1700-1713. Philip V. of Bourbon, after 1713 king of Spain. 
1713-1720. Victor Amadeus of Savoy. 
1720—1734. Emp. Charles VI. of Germany. 

c. 1734—1759. Charies III. of Bourbon. 

1759—1806. Ferdinand IV., king of Naples and Sicily, married to Caro- 
line, the profligate daughter of Maria Theresa, was com- 
pelled in 1798 to fly from Naples to Sicily before the French 
under Championnet, and again in 1806. 

d. 1806—1815. Ferdinand IV. sole king of Sicily. Owing to *he influence 

of William Bentink the constitution of Sicily is established 

and a parliament summoned (1812). 
1815—1825. FerdinandlV. reigns as Ferdinand I., "king of the two Sicilies'\ 

The constitution subverted. 1820, Revolution at Palermo and 

throughout the island for the restoration of the constitution. 
1825—1830. Francis I. 
1830-1859. Ferdinand 11.^ 1837, cholera - revolution j 1848-1849, Sicily 

ruled by a temporary government, parliament at Palermo ^ 

bombardment of Messina. 
1859-1860. Francis II. 

Sth Period: 
1860— Victor Emmanuel, king of Italy \ May 11th, Garibaldi landed 

at Marsala, May 15th, battle of Calatafimi \ May 27th, cap- 
ture of Palermo; July 20th, battie of Melazzo. — Since Sep- 
tember 1860 Sicily has been incorporated with the kingdom 
of Italy and bids fair to become more prosperous than at 
any period of its past history. 

15* 
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8. History of CiTiliiation and Art. 

Almost every one of the numerous nations which in the course of 
centuries have inhabited or governed Sicily has left behind it some trace 
of its peculiar capacity for art, modified, however, at the same time, by 
the characteristics peculiar to Sicily and therefore in most cases bearing 
a Sicilian stamp. Cicero has observed that the Sicilian is never in such 
a wretched condition as to be unable to utter a bon-mot, and a similar 
opinion might be expressed at the present day. The Sicilians of all ages 
have displayed decided though not briUiant abilities. Their wit, flow of 
conversation and repartee were universally known to the ancients. It was 
not, therefore, the result of mere chance that Greek comedy attained its 
earliest development in Sicily, and that bucolic poetry here originated, 
where to this day the natives delight in rural life. Sicily has in all ages 
produced admirable speakers, although rather sophists and phraseologists 
than great orators. In the study of 4he history of their island the natives 
have ever displayed the utmost zeal, and for the concrete scieiices, as far 
as they arexonnected with practical life, such as mechanics and medicine, 
they possesftonsiderable ability. In the manufacture of objects of an ar- 
tistic character (in opposition to pure works of art), as in architecture, 
the art of engraving, the composition of representations in mosaic etc. the 
Sicilians have in all ages distinguished themselves. 

The monuments of Sikelian culture of the pre-Hellenic period still 
preserved in Sicily merit a more minute investigation than has hitherto 
fallen to their share. Of these the most important are: the Subterranean 
Cities with which the S. fi. angle of the island is replete, the so-called 
Didieri of Val d'lspica, Palazzolo, Pantelica etc., the Tombs of Phoenician (?) 
immigrants at Palazzolo with remarkable reliefs , the Phoenician Burial- 
vauHs near Solanto, the germ of the more recent excavation of catacombs, 
the Pol^anal Sirueiwes at Gefalu and the colossal ruins on Monte ArteHno. 

The Metopae of SeHnus^ reminiscences of the most ancient oriental style, 
form the transition from the pre-Hellenic to the Greek architecture. In 
Sicily, too, some of the most magnificent Greek temples which now exist 
have been erected : Temple of Zeus at Selinus 352 ft. long , 166 ft. broad ; 
Temple of Zeus at Girgenti 334 ft. long, 163 broad (Pantheon at Athens 
215 ft. 1., 95 ft. br.; Temple of Zeus at Olympia 219 ft. 1., 91 ft. br.^ 
Temple of Apollo at Phigalii 183 ft. 1., 71 ft. br.; Temple of Diana at 
Sphesus 364 ft. 1., 176 ft. br.) The Ruined Temples at Girgenti, Segeste, 
Selinunte, Syracuse and Himera are nowhere surpassed. The Theatres of 
Syracues, Taormina, Segeste, Tyndaris, Palazzolo and Catania have indeed 
been somewhat modified by additions during the Roman period, but the 
Greek origin of their foundations and arrangements may easily be recog- 
nised. The fortifications of the Epipolae of Syracuse are the best existing 
specimens of Greek structures of this description and the town-walls of 
Monte S. Qiuliano (Erpx) are also probably copied from Greek models. Of 
Sculptures of Greek execution comparatively few have come down to us. 
Among these may be mentioned the more recent metopse of Selinus in the 
museum at Palermo, a few relics preserved at Syracuse and the sarco- 
phagus of Hippolytus at Girgenti. Of Bronzes^ in the casting of which 
Perilaos of Agrlgentum and Pythagoras of Lentini excelled, scarcely a single 
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{specimen exists. On the other hand a eopions collection of the flnest an- 
cient Cairu in the world has come down to ns. Beantiful Vas4t are like- 
wise foand in almost every part of the island. The climax of the pros- 
perity of the Sicilian Greeks was contemporaneous with that of their 
mother- country. This is not proved by their architecture alone. Whilst 
TiMas Stetichoros of Hiniera had about the year 560 perfected the Greek 
chorus by the introduction of the epode between the strophe and anti^ 
strophe, ./EschyluM during his prolonged residence in Sicily showed his 
countrymen what progress had been made in the dramatic art in the mother- 
country within the previous century. Here he died (456) and was interred 
at Gela. Pindar^ Sappho and Aleaetu also enjoyed the hospitality of Sicily 
and sang the praises of the victories of her sons in Olympia. Simonides 
composed appropriate lines for the gift dedicated to the gods by Gelon 
after the battle of Himera in 480. PkarmU^ an officer of Gelon at Syra- 
cuse, who invented moveable scene^Epieharmut in 480, Sophron in 4(i0 and 
Xenarchus in 460 were distinguished in the composition of comedies. Nothing 
is more characteristic of the Sicilian enthusiasm for art gjjfi&rk the story 
that the Syracusans once set several Athenian prisoners, wh^ were lan- 
guishing in the latomiae (or quarries in which captives were condemned 
to labour), at liberty, because they knew how to recite the verses of Eu- 
ripides with feeling. Even during the decline of the Greek prosperity in 
Sicily the national poetical bias was- still pre-eminent and a^ this period 
gave birth to a new description of poetry, the idyls, in which their in- 
ventor Theocritus of Syracuse was unsurpassed, and which even in modem 
times have foimd numerous admirers. 

Th6 Sicilians have never manifested much capacity for philosophical 
research, although not entirely without taste for studies of this nature. 
Pythagoras found followers here. Xenophanes of Elea, whose philosophy 
contributed so greatly to the development of the idea of a Supreme Being 
among the Greeks, died in Syracuse at an advanced age. Plato thrice vis- 
ited Syracuse. But the most illustrious thinker who was a native of 
Sicily was Empedueles of Acragas, distinguished as a natural philosopher, 
and also as a practical statesman, physician, architect and orator. The 
nunes of a number of celebrated physicians are recorded: Fettuamas^ Acron^ 
Berodieui^ Jienecrates. The distinguished Celtut was also a Sicilian, bom 
at Centuripce. Eminent historians were: Antiochus^ Phili8tt$$ of Syracuse, 
Ti/naeus of Taormina, Dieaearchun of Messana and the learned Diodorus 
(Sieulus) of Argyrium, who wrote his celebrated Bibliotheca Uistoriea in 
the reign of Augustus. The most brilliant of the numerous orators were 
Corcuc and TYmcm, teacher of Isocrates, Gorgias and Lysias (Gorgias, the 
celebrated Greek sophist and orator, was a native of Leontini, and Lysias 
was the son of a Syracusan). Among the mathematicians and mechani- 
cians Arehimede* was the most distinguished. Mcetas of Syracuse was the 
ilrst who taught that the earth moved and the sun remained stationary. 
Of theoretical musicians Aristoxenut of Selinus, the inventor of the ana- 
psestic rythm, deserves mention. 

The Roman-Byzantine supremacy gave the death-blow to the intellec- 
tual activity of the Sicilians. The soldier who slew Archimedes may be 
regarded as symbolical of this epoch. No architectural remains, save a 
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few amphitheatres, theatres and aqueducts, date from this period. The ra- 
pacity of Verres and other governors despoiled the island of innumerable 
treasures of art. New works were not undertaken. The Christians pos- 
sessed no churches but employed the catacombs for sacred purposes. 
A single Byzantine church of small dimensions near Malvagna alone re- 
mains from this period. A proof of the abject condition to which Sicily 
had sunk is the circumstance that down to a late period of the Musselman 
supremacy not a single author of eminence arose, although innumerable 
monks and priests resided in the island. T^eophanes Cerametu (842) and 
Fetrus Siculus^ the historian of the Manichfleans, alone deserve mention. 
The wandering San Simeon of Syracuse died at Treves. 

The Mohammedans were the first to infuse new life into the island. 
They enriched the architectural art with new forms of construction and 
decoration (pointed arch), and although no perfect specimens of their works 
are preserved (the (3uba, Zisa etc. w^ altered during the "Norman period), 
yet the influence they exercised on mediaeval architecture is still distin<iily 
recognised. /t'^Bie Arabians also, inaugurated a new era in history and geo- 
graphy, an4s.iinder king Ruggiero the first mediaeval geographer Edriii com- 
pleted his great work (Nushat-ul-Muschtak). Among the Mohammedan 
K^sides (poets) Jhn-Hamdit was the most conspicuous. Art developed it- 
self to a still greater extent under the Norman rule-, and, although Henry VI. 
despoiled the island of many treasures (e. g. the German imperial robes 
now at "Vienna), his son Frederick II. rendered ample compensation. The 
Korman princes and their illustrious partizans have immortalized their 
memory by such monuments as the cathedrals of Cefalu (best mosaics), 
Palermo, Messina, Monreale, Catania, Sta. Maria dell" Amiraglio (Martorana), 
the Capella Palatina at Palermo etc. The importance they attached to 
learning is proved by the fact that they were in the habit of summoning 
the most erudite men of the £. (e. g. Petrus Blesensis) to instruct their 
young princes. Whilst the Arabians deserve commendation for the intro- 
duction of the best commercial products (grain, cotton, sumach etc.) which 
the island possesses, the Korman princes established the manufacture of 
silk , and a school for the arts of weaving and the composition of mosaic 
was maintained in the royal palace. The brilliant reign of Frederick II., 
his legislative merits and his zealous promotion of every art and science 
are well known. At his court at Palermo the Italian language developed 
itself so as to become a written language, and his counsellors, his sons 
and even he himself made the first attempts at Italian poetry. Of Freder- 
ick 11.^ Manfred^ Entius , OitUlo of Alcamo , Peter de Vineis , Ouido delle Co- 
lonne^ Odo delle Colonne^ Stefano^ Mazeo da Riccho of Messina, Rainieri of 
Palermo, Arrigo Testa of IjeaijxA etc. poems are still preserved to us. But 
this golden age was of brief duration. Amid the vicissitudes of subsequent 
centuries all intellectual superority became extinct. Even the chroniclers 
manifest distinct traces of this degeneracy. Whilst well written and inter- 
esting chronicles of Sicily were composed in the 13th cent. (Hugo Fat- 
cando^ Ifeocastro etc.), those of a later period are almost unreadable. The 
revival of classical studies, however, infused new life into the inert con- 
dition of literature. At the close of the 15th cant. Messina distinguished 
Itself by its promotion of Greek studies. Here Cknutantine Lascari* taught 
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and Be$9arion was arcbimaadrite. Tbe following century produced the 
learned and indefatigable Thomas Fazello of Sciacca (d. 1570), tke origin- 
ator of Sicilian history and topography. His work was completed by the 
polyhistor Maurolycus of Messina. 

At the same time the fine arts had revived in Sicily. Until recently, 
although without sufficient foundation, it was asserted that Italy was in- 
debted for the introduction Df oil-painting exclusively to AntoneUo of Mes- 
sina^ born in 1442 (works by him at Messina and Palermo i not to be con- 
founded with other artists of the same name). Qirolamo Alibrandi^ a younger 
contemporary of his, has t>een snmamed the '^Raphael .of Messina*\ PolU 
d&ro Caldara^ sumamed da CaravaggiOy murdered by his pupil TVmno, was 
also an artist of Messina. But the most distinguished painter of Sicily 
was Pietro, Novello of Monreale, thence sumamed Mh-rtaleu^ numerous 
works by whom are preserved in Palermo and its environs. He perished 
in the revolution of 1649. Among *^e seiUptors Antohio Oagini (d. 1571), 
a pupil of Michael Angelo, evgoys 'the highest reputtttion. Every church 
vrtuch contains one of the nun^ous works of this artist, jge^o excels in 
drapery only, imagines iiatiK in possession of an invaluable Measure. It 
is, however, probable that Gagini was a native of Carrara ahtrnot of Mes- 
*flina or Palermo. Works by Qiovanni Angelo Poggibonzo, sumamed Mont- 
orsoli^ another pupil of Michael Angelo, are also preserved at Messina. 

The enlightened absolutism^ of tiie Bourbons during the last centur>' 
tended to promote the progress of scientific activity in Sicily, which however 
was principally directed to aschseological research with respect to the 
history of the island. The wealthier of the nobility formed collections of 
antiquities and wrote descriptions of them {Biscari^ Torremuzza^ Astuto^ 
Judica^ Airoldi^ Gaetani etc.) The clergy collected materials for the history 
of Sicily and others composed detailed monographs on the subject. The 
superficial polyhistor Mongitore had been preceded by the eminent Antc- 
nino da Amico^ Rocco Pirro^ Agottino Jnveges and Qiovanni Battista Caruso^ 
and, whilst still engaged in study, died suddenly in 1743, at the advanced 
age of 80. Di Qiovanm^ Francesco Testa^ Rosario Oregono and the brothers 
Giovanni Evangelista and Salvatore di Blasi form a series of historians of 
the last century who would have done credit to any nation. The art of 
poetry also revived and found its most talented representative in the poet 
of nature Qiovanni Meli of Palermo (d. 1815). His anacreontic songs in the 
national dialect were universally popular even before they appeared in a 
printed form. Among the most distinguished scientific men of the present 
century may be mentioned the naturalist and literary historian Domenico 
Scinii, the astronomer Piatzi (bom, however, in the Val TelUna in N. Italy), 
the brothers Oemarello, the patriotic historian Oiusqape Lafarina etc., whilst 
at the present day the island boasts of many eminent savants. 

In the history of music modem Sicily occupies a less distinguished 
position than in the other arts. < Bellini^ however (b. at Catania ISOQ, d. 
near Paris 1835) , is justly admired for the beauty and sweetness of his 
melody. Lablacke and Pasta were also Sicilians, natives of Palermo. 

For the study of the history of the island and the dialect , which is 
characterized by the frequent elision of consonants, transposition of letters 
and incessant use of the half mute vowels o and u, the following works 
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may be recommended: Giuseppe Biuadi, Disionuno 8icili«no-Italiutoi Pft* 
lermOf 1857; 4 vols. — Lionardo Vigo, Ganti Popolari SiciliaiU', Catania^ 
t857. — Alessio Narbone, Bibliografia Sieola; Palermo, 1850; 4 vols 8vo 
(a collation and description of all the works on Sicily, to which the aathor 
has obtained access; invaluable ■ to the student). — The best compendium 
of the history of Sicily: Pietro San Filippo, Oompendio della Storia di 
Sicilia; Palermo 1859; 7th edit. — The best detailed work: Giovanni 
Evang. di Blasi, Storia del Regno di Sicilia; Palermo, 1844; 3 thick 8va 
vols. — Vito Amico, Dizionario topografico della Sicilia, tradotta da 
Gioacchino di Marzo; Pidermo, 1855; 2 vols. 8vo. — Among works of a 
special character ma^ be mentioned: Serradifalco , Antichita di Sicilia, 
5 vols. fol. ; H. G. Knight, Saracenic and Norman remains in Sicily; Hittorf 
e Zanth, Archite^ettffe modeme de la Sicile. — A magnificent work on the 
cathedral of Monreale by the Abbot Gravina, with coloured plates, is 
now being published at Palermo. — J&iong others are those of M. Amaria 
on the Sicilian Vesi^rs and the Uussennan supremacy, Isidoro La Lumiaa 
on the reign x^Charles V. and the revoH^ions of 164^ and 1860, Sartorits 
v. Walters^usen on .£tna (a m«gniftcent. war)f. in German), Palmieri on 
the ConsUtWn of 181^. 

ft 

17. From Naples to Sicily. 

A. To Messina. ^ 

Departure of the steamers, see p. 39; offices ip. 39. For the embar- 
cation of each person with luggage 1 fr. (oomp. Introd. VII). Direct pas- 
sage in 20-22 hrs. , fares 381/2 or 22V2 fr ^t has already (p. 39) been 
observed that the Italian mail- steamers touch alternately at the principal 
places on the coast; those to Messina stop at Paola (p. 233), Pizzo (p. 234) 
and Reggio (p. 214), which afi'ords a pleasant variety, especially as the 
vessels generally remain near the coast throughout the passage; but the 
time occupied is about l/srd more. The boats of the Messageries Imp^- 
riales (p. 39) go but direct. 

On the direct passage, as on that to Palermo (p. 235), the vessels 
usually pass on the W. side of Capri; on the indirect, to the E. of Capri, 
between that island and the promontory of Sorrento, where an exquisite 
survey of the bays of Naples and Salerno is enjoyed. 

The Italian steamboats weigh anchor towards evening (between 
f) and 6 p. m.) and at once proceed in a S. direction. The 
islands of Ischla and Procida remain to the W. (comp. entrance 
of the bay, p. 31). In ^Va hrs., after Castellamare and Sorrento 
are passed, the strait between Capri with the rugged and precip- 
itous Lo Capo (p. 164) and the Punta di Campanella (p. 162) is 
entered. Shortly afterwards a view of the Bay of Salerno is 
disclosed. As the sun sets and the vessel gradually stands out 
from the coast, the aspect of Mt. Vesuvius is indescribably ma- 
jestic. During the night the promontories deUa Lieoaa and deUo 
SparUverOo and the Bay of PoUeaHro are passed. The town 
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'bearing the Utter name, onee poweifu], was taken by Robert 
Gmscard in 1055, destroyed by the Turks in 1542, and now does 
not contain above 400 inhab. 

On the following morning, abont 6. 30 a. m., Monte PoUno (7434 ft.)t 
which terminates the Neapolitan Apennines, is especially conspicnotis. 
Contigaons to it the CaUibrian Mts. commence. From this point 
S. towards Paola a succession of fine views is enjoyed. The coast 
is stadded with numerous towns and villages, >|nost of them situa- 
ted on the heights, between which vall^s descend to empty their 
brooks into the sea. About 7 a. m. yerbicoro is se^n somewhat 
inland, then (7.30) Diamante, at the basei of a lefty cliff. Farther 
on. Belvedere with 5000 inhabr, charmingly situated on the slopes 
of the mountain. Then , aft^ a small promontory is passed , in 
the bay to the S. "lies Cetrai^, the Inhabitants (5^QP). of which 
gain their livelihood principally by the anchovy-nshefy. About 
8. 45, Ouardia, lying on a lofty mountain^ with warm baths and 
4000 inhab., then the more important 4«wn of Fusetddo, with 
9000 inhab. and the ruins of an old castle. 

(9. 45 a. m.) Paola (7000 inhab.), beautifully situated in 
a ravine and rising on the slope of the mountain; extensive oil 
and wine trade. If the vessel stops here a scene of the utmost 
animation is witnessed , and inhabitants come on board bringing 
all kinds of articles for sale. In summer ices of the most in* 
ferior description are offered (2 soldi, though 4 — 6 are demanded 
at first). 

Paola, believed by some to be the Pcdycus of the Greeks, 
was the birthplace of Francesco di Paola, founder of the monastic 
order of Minimes, the members of which abstain from animal food 
and gain their subsistence by mendicancy. At the beginning of 
the present century this order possessed upwards of 450 monas* 
teries, numbering 25,000 friars, but the greater nimiber of these 
have since been suppressed. 

After a halt of about IVs 1^^* the vessel proceeds on her 
course. On the coast the villages of San Lucido (12 o'cl.), 
Ftumefreddo and Belmonte, in the rear of which the conspicuous 
Monte Cocuxto (4928 ft.). Amcfntea next becomes visible, sup*^ 
posed to be the ancient Amantia of Bruttium. The town and 
fortress, erected on a lofty rock, were in 1806 garrisoned by 
royalists, who repelled the attacks of the French troops; but in 
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the following year, after severe sufferings from famine, they were 
compelled to surrender. To the S. of Amantea the Savuto falls 
into the sea. The coast becomes flat and less richly cultivated. 
(12. 45) Nocera, then by the Capo Suvero to the Qolfo di Santa 
Eufemici, at the S. extremity of which lies 

(3. 45) Pino (p. 212), founded on a rock of sandstone (halt 
about 1V2 hr.). Projecting into the sea below the town are the 
ruins of the ancient castle in which, Oct. 13th, 1815, Joachim 
Murat, ex-king of NaplA was shot, having been compelled to 
land here ^istead of at Salerno as he had intended. He was 
interred in the'ohurch K)f Pizzo. 

At the S. £. angle of the bay' lies MonteUone^ see p. 212. 

The steamboat rounds Oapo ^ctmbrone. (6 p. m.) TVqpea, 
an anciei^t episcopal town in a deWfatful situation, the climate 
of which i^^nuich extolled. To the S. the Capo VaUeano with 
its lighthouse projects far into the sea. In the bay lies Niootera, 
which suffered greatly H^y the earthquake (p. 214) of 1783, near 
the influx of the Mesima. [At Oioja (p. 213) the post-road from 
Naples to Reggio (p. 214) leads to the coast which it skirts du- 
ring the remainder of the route (comp. p. 214)]. Soon after the 
harbour of Pizzo is quitted the Lipari Islands (R. 35) become 
visible to the W. ; Strombolij with its continually smoking crater, 
is the most conspicuous. Off Capo Vatieano the Sicilian moun- 
tains suddenly appear. 

Palmij Bagnara and ScUlaj see p. 213. The Aspromonte 
Mis. with the Monte AUo (6300) do not present a very picturesque 
appearance from this side. The Strait of Messina is now entered, 
during the day a most animated scene. The vessel first steers 
for Reggio (p. 214) and finally, about 2. 30 a. m., after a voyage 
of about 38 hrs. , enters the harbour of Messina. Arrival and 
hotels, see R. 29. Those who arriye during the night will do 
well to remain on board till the morning, first inquiring of the cap- 
tain the hour when the vessel again quits the harbour. 

B. To Palermo. 
The trayeller whose destination is Palermo will probably prefer to 
avoid the above circuitous route by Paola, Pizco, Reggio and Messina and 
to avail himself of the vessels of the FUnio Co. (of&ee at l^aples, 8tr. 
Piliero 5), which start for Palermo 3 times weekly, usually at 5 p. m.? 
passage 18—20 hrsj fares 40 or 25 fr. Embarcation 1 fr. for each pers. 
with luggage (comp. Introd. VU.). 
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Departure from the bay, see pp. 81, 232. Alter the vessel 
lias passed Procida, Ischia and Capri, the Ponza Islands (p. 26) 
become visible to the N. ; beautiful retrospect o| the bay and 
Tesurius. Early on the following morning the TApcari Idanda 
(R. 35) are seen to the S. 0-) ; later the island of XJsHea (p. 250) 
to the W. , then the towering mountains of Sicily, to the r. Monte 
JPeUegrino (p. 246), 1. Monte Catalfano, guarding the entrance to 
the Bay of Palermo. Finally the widely extended city with its 
•an^hitheatre of mountains which enclose the fruitful plain, ^La 
Oonca cTOro^ (the golden shell). Somewhat to the 1. of Monte 
Pellegrino rises the lofty Monte CucciOi then Monreale (p. 244) ; 
farther off, Monte OrifonCy and still more distant, to the extreme 1., 
Monte Oatalfano wiih the promontories of (r.) Mongerbino and 
(1.) Zaffarana. 

18. Palermo. 

Arrival. Travellers are conveyed to the Dogana*, 1 fr. tor each pers. 
is paid to the ofiicial for disembarcallon ; fiacre to the town (V4 br.) 
1-^11/2 fr- with luggage. Luggage superficially examined at the dogana. 

Hotels. *Trinacria (PI. a) {Ragusa, attentive landlord) in the Strada 
Butera, near tiie harbour, the best hotel in Sicily, but expensive. B. facing 
the Marina on the Ist — 3rd floor 5, 4th 4, 5th 21/2 lire^ Drawing-room 
6—10 1.; dejeuner k la fourchette 2V2» coffee etc. 11/2* ^- *> served in the 
traveller's apartment 5 1.; A. 1, L. 1, a lamp 2 1. — Hdtel de France 
(PI. b), by the new and beautiful Giardino Garibaldi, Piazza Marina, PI. 
C 6), facing the 8., in winter warmer than the Trinacria; accommodation 
good, charges somewhat lower than at the Trinacria, attendance insufficient. 
— Of humbler pretension: •Albergo deir Universo, in the Corso, 
with Trattoria; Albergo di Sicilia, Via Pizzuto, commonly called 
*^l Pizzuto"', near the Piazza Domenico; Albergo di Londra, near 
the Ghieaa del Molo and the brewery; R. in these,, as usual in 2nd 
€l. inns in Sicily 1 lira. — Furnished apartments cannot easily be pro- 
cured. M. Bagusa is, however, now about to open a spacious Casa Mobi- 
gliata in the Giardino Inglese. — *VilladiBoma, a restaurant to the 
r. in the Toledo, before the Quattro Cantoni is reached. — Gafd Ore to, 
at the comer of the Piazza Marina and the Toledo, the best. — The Ga- 
aino Kuovo, or new club, in the Palazzo Oerace in the Toledo, contains 
handsome apartments; strangers may easily obtain an introduction for a 
week, for a longer period' they should apply for a card of admission. 

Oarriagea: fares fixed by tariff*, of which a copy should be in each 
vehicle (one-horse per drive 50 c, after Ave Maria 65 c, two-horse 1 1., or 
at night 1 1/2 l-)- To Monreale according to previous bargain, usually 10 1. 
for a carr. with two horses, if la Zisa, Olivuzza etc. be visited in return- 
ing; one-horse 6 1. Donkeys at the back of the University; to S. Mar- 
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tiBO returning by Boccadifalco and Monreale 21/2 l-i to Monte Pellegrino 
2 1.^ if the donkey be flent for at the hotel the attendant demands 2 1. in 
addition. — Valet de place 5 1. per day. 

Poit-offloe (PI. 88) a<)joining the Martorana (S. Maria deir Amiraglio>, 
whence the diligences to the interior start. The Periodica (omnibus) starts 
from the Palazzo Sambucco, near the Convento della Gangia, Str. All ore 
(not to be recommended). 

English Church Service and a Scottish Presbyterian Church. 

Photographs: Sack, under Santo Spirito, near the Porta Felice. Books: 
Fratelli Pedone Laujriel, on the r. side of the Toledo. Old books: Giovanni 
Fiorenea, in the Toledo. Bankers: Kayser A Kressner, Palazzo Fitalia. 
Thea^e: the best is the Theatro Bellini (PI. 95), in the Piazza Martorana. 
Festival of St. Rosalia lith— 15th July (p. 240). 

During a stay of 3 days at Palermo the traveller should visit: Ist day, 
the town itself, i. e. La Martorana (p. 241), the University (p. 241), the 
cathedral (p, 239) , the royal palace (p. 238) , the Giardino Inglese and the 
Marina^ 2nd day. Villa Tasca, Monreale, the Zisa (B. 19 a). La Favorita 
(p. 248); 3rd day, Monte Pellegrino (R. 19 b) in the forenoon^ in the after- 
noon to the Bagaria or S. Maria di Gesii (R. 19 c). 

Palermo (167,625 and with the surrounding villages 194,463 in- 
habitants) forms an oblong quadrangle, one of the shorter sides 
of which adjoins the sea. It is justly entitled to the epithet 
'Ua felice" on account of its magnificent situation and delightful 
climate. The town is on the whole well built, although the houses 
are not well kept externally. Two main streets intersect the 
large quadrangle of the town into four quarters. From the Porta 
Felice on the sea as far as the Porta Nuova by the royal palace 
extends the Gassaro or Strada Toledo. This street, also termed 
Oorso Yittorio Emanuel e, is intersected at right angles by the 
Corso Garibaldi (Strada Macqueda); at the point of intersection 
is the octagonal Quattro Gantoni or Yigliena, a piazza constructed 
in 1609. ^ The £. gate is the Porta S. Antonino, the W. Porta 
Macqueda. The prolongation of the street from the Porta della 
Macqueda is the Str. della Liberty, which with the Via dei Ca- 
pacioti forms the Piazza Quattro Gantoni della Gampagna and 
leads to the Oiardino Inglese. 

The principal Town-gates are the Torta Garibaldi (Pi. B, 4) 
or Termini, near the Porta S. Antonio, by which Garibaldi en- 
tered the town, May 27th, 1860; the Porta Montalto (PI. B, 2), 
outside of which the events of the Sicilian Vespers were enacted, 
to the E. of the Palazzo Reale; the Porta S. Giorgio (pi. F, 5), 
through which the road to Monte Pellegrino (p. 246) leads. 
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Magnificent WaUca: *La Marina on the shore between the 
Porta Felice and the public garden; ^ViUa QUilia^ planted with 
two rows of flowering trees (erythrina corallodendron and cercis 
siliquastrum) ; the Oiardino Jngltu (PI. I, 4). On summer eve- 
nings the fashionable world of Palermo drive in the Marina Gorso 
after having visited the Oiardino Inglese. The handsome Squatt 
QairibaLdi in the Piazza Marina (PI. G, 5) is also open for wal- 
kers. The ^Botanical Garden (PI. A, B, 5) adjoining the Villa 
Ginlia, containing numerous exotic plants, affords a most inter- 
esting walk. 

Palermo is strongly recommended as a winter residence for 
consumptive patients on account of its mild, humid climate. In 
summer, especially when the sirocco blows, the heat is often in- 
tolerable. 

The narrow and shallow harbour, in skirting which the ruins of 
Fort Castellamare are passed, termed La CeUa, extended in ancient and 
mediBBval times far into the city, and was divided between the Piassa Ma- 
rina and Quattro Gantoni into two arms which enclosed the Acropolis and 
separated it from the suburbs on Uie r. and 1. The r. arm extended as 
far as the Palazzo Beale, whence the GHreek appellation of the city "Panor- 
vhm"' (entirely harbour) and its reputation as a sea-port, although now in- 
accessible to larger vessels. The ancient Panormus was erected on the 
jiite of the Phoenician settlement Mttchtmath by the Greeks, but, until the 
conquest of Sicily by the Romans, was one of the most important strong- 
holds of the Carihagian invaders. It was then captured by the Romans 
And afterwards colonissed by Augustus. On the fall of the W. empire the 
«ity fell under the sway of the £. emperors; in 831 the Arabians and in 
1072 the [Normans obtained possession of it, and here their emirs and kings 
resided. After 1266 the French took possession of Palermo but were ex- 
pelled in 1280 (Sicilian Vespers). The monarchs of the house of Aragon 
seldom resided here. Palermo had fallen into the hands of the Chiara- 
monte, powerful feudal barons who here erected a spacious palace for 
themselves. Subsequently the viceroys of Sicily, notwithstanding the loud 
remonstrances of Messina, selected this city as their residence and ruled 
here until 1799, when the Bourbon Ferdinand IV. was expelled from Xaples 
4md himself took up his quarters in the royal palace. After 1815, however, 
governors and viceregents resumed their rule and had to contend against 
the rebellions of 1820, 1837 and 1848, till in 1860 the subversion of tiie 
existing government was at last effected. A prefect now resides at Pa- 
lermo. It is the seat of the first military authorities of the island, of the 
supreme court of justice and of one of the seven Italian universities of the 
highest rank. The commerce of the place is, after Messina, the most con- 
siderable in the island i sumach is the principal export. From 1827 to 1848 
not a single new house was erected in the town, which however has ex- 
tended considerably since 1860, especially towards the S. W. It is divided 
into 6 sections} the 4 former divisions were termed Bioni. 
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With the exception of tbe Catacombs, outnde of the Port& 
d'Ossnna (to the r. of the P. Nuova, discovered in 1785), no- 
ancient architectural remains are now in existence. For this- 
want the interesting medlssval monuments and the museum ampler 
compensate. 

We commence at the Porta Nuova at the £. end of the town. 

The *Pala»o Beale (PL 87} rises on a slight eminence whicK 
has in all ages been the site of the castle of the city. Its foun- 
dation is of Saracen origin; Robert Guiscard, king Roger, the- 
two "Williams, Frederick II. and Manfred added to the structure, 
not to speak of subsequent alterations. The tower of 8. NinfUy 
in which the observatory is established, is considered to be the 
oldest portion; the summit (fee ^/g ^0 ^^ the highest point in 
Palermo and commands a fine panorama. Garibaldi during his 
stay at Palermo resided in the tower over the Porta Nuova; the 
apartments are still unaltered. In the r. wing of the palace- 
yard, on the first floor, is situated the celebrated *CappeIla Pa- 
latina, erected by Roger IX. in i 132 and dedicated to St. Peter, 
accounted the most beautiful castle-chapel in the world, and a 
most magnificent specimen of medisval archltectuxe. Includinf^ 
the apse it is 101 ft. in length, 40 ft. in width. The church, 
a basilica consisting of nave and aisles with choir 5 steps higher, 
is entered by a vestibule of 8 columns of Egyptian granite. The 
Saracen pointed arches of the aisles are supported by 5 granite 
or cipoUine columns, 15 ft. in height and with capitals essentially 
similar to the Corinthian form. The walls are covered with ♦Mo- 
saics on a gold ground, representing subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment and the lives of St. Peter and St. Paul. In the centre 
of the apse Christ is represented in the style which recurs in 
all Norman mosaics, the finest specimen of which is at Cefalil. 
The dome, rising 55V2 ^^* ftbove the mosaic pavement, is perforated 
by 8 narrow windows and bears Greek and Latin inscriptions. 
The characters on the other portion of the ceiling are Cufic or 
ancient Arabian. An ambo or reading-desk and a marble candle- 
stick, 14 ft. in height, Also deserve inspection. 

Besides the CappeUa Palatina the palace contains the so-caUed 
Stanza di Ruggiero with interesting mosaics; also an apartment 
with portraits of the viceroys. 
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In the immediate vicinity, in the rear of the Piazza della 
Yittoria) or palace^yard, where a Statue of Philip IV, stands, and 
separated from the palace by the street leading to the Porta di 
Gas^o, is situated the church of *8. Oiovaimi degli Eremiti 
(^Pl. 32), one of the earliest Norman ecclesiastical stmctares, 
which still presents an almost entirely oriental aspect. The chnrch 
is constructed in the fomi of a so-called Egyptian cross (T) and 
possessed with 3 apses, a large and 4 smaller domes and rem- 
nants of handsome cloisters. The bell was the first to ring the 
alarm on the occasion of the massacre known as the Sicilian 
Vespers. (Custodian V2 !•) 

Opposite the palace stands the Bpedftle Orand« (PI. 93), 
erected within the space of one year by Count Matteo Sclafani 
in 1330, purchased by the city in 1440 for the sum of 150 oncie (!). 
The arcades of the court are decorated by a large firesco of the 
15th cent, by Antonio Creaeentio, the ^Triumph of Death**, in a 
style resembling the Florentine. Michael Angelo is said to have con- 
ceived his design for the well-known painting in the Sixtine Chapel 
at Rome from another fresco which^as formerly here. '^Paradise", 
another large fresco by Pieiro Novellij is also much damaged. 

The N. W. comer of the Piazza is occupied by the Archi-^ 
episcopal Palace (PI. 84); the fa9ade towards the Piazza del 
Duomo in its present form dates from the 16th cent. The tower, 
connected with the cathedral by a graceful arch, was erected in 
the 12th cent. Here the chancellor Stephen of Percha sought 
refuge when pursued by the populace of Palermo, to whom he 
was eventually compelled to surrender. 

To the r. in the Strada Toledo, and separated from it by the 
Piazza del Duomo stands the *Cattedrale, 11 Dnomo della 8. Bo- 
■alia (PI. 15), a remarkable edifice in which restorations to its 
disadvantage have been undertaken in • each century since its 
foundation. It was erected in 1169 — 1185 on the site of a 
more ancient church which had been converted into a mosque 
and subsequently reconverted into a Christian place of worship 
by the archbishop Walter of the Mill (Gualterio Offamilio). The 
crypts a portion of the S. side and the E. end are the only re- 
maining portions of this structure. The chapel of S. Maria Tin- 
coronata, a remnant of the most ancient cathedra], in which the 
Sicilian monarchs were wont to be crowned, was destroyed by 
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the bombardment of id60. The S. Portal is an approximation 
to the N. Gothic style. The W. Facade with the towers and 
portal was erected in 1300 — 1359 and the whole disfigared in 
1781 — 1801 by a dome constructed by the Neapolitan architect 
Fernando Faga notwithstanding the remonstrances of the SicUi&n 
architects. The restoration of the interior was undertaken by 
the same individual. The r. aisle (1. of the S. Portal) contains 
the Tombs of the Kings. Here, in sarcophagi of porphyry, suiv* 
mounted by canopies of the same material, repose: King Roger 
(d. 1154); his daughter Constance, wife of Henry VI. (d. 1198); 
his son-in-law Henry VI. (d. 1197), and his illustrious grandson 
Frederick IL (d. 1250). The sarcophagus of the latter, supported 
by 4 lions, is the finest. On the wall above these monuments 
are recorded the privileges granted to the city by Frederick, in- 
laid in marble. In 1781 the sarcophagi were transferred hither 
from a chapel contiguous to the choir and opened. The remains 
of Henry VI. and Constance were greatly decomposed, whilst 
those of Frederick II. were in a good state of preservation^ With 
the latter the remains of two other bodies were found, one un- 
known, the other probably that of Peter II. of Arragon. The 
corpse of the great emperor was enveloped in sumptuous robes 
with Arabian inscriptions ; beside him lay the crown and imperial 
apple, at his side a sword. T^e sacristy contains the imperial crowns 
and remains of robes. The marble sculptures of the church are 
chiefly by Antonio Qagini, the finest of which are those on 
the pilasters of the Chapel of 8t. Bosalia, to the r. of the high- 
altar. Here the saint reposes in a sarcophagus of silver, 1300 lbs. 
in weight, exhibited only on Jan. 11th, July 15th and Sept. 4th. 
The choir is separated from the church by a marble screen. The 
statues in the niches, Christ and the Apostles, are- by Oagini. 
The crypt beneath the choir, containing the remains of the arch- 
bishops, some of them in ancient sarcophagi, should also be visited. 
Here, among others, repose Gualterio Offamilio and the arch- 
bishops Frederick and Peter of Antioch of Hohenstaufen extraction 
(Sacristan's fee V2 ^O* 

Proceeding hence by the S^tr. Toledo towards the sea, the 
traveUer passes (1.) the CoUegio Nuovo (Tl. 79) of the Jesuits, 
which now contains the National Library (open the whole day) 
and the Lyceum y and reaches (r.) the small Piazza Bologni, 
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adorned with a Statue of Charles V. by Scipione Livolsi da Susa. 
To the W. stands the Palaxxo ViUafranca. 

Continning to descend, the traveller reaches the Quattro Gan> 
toni (p. 236) and, passing the richly decorated church of 8. Oiu- 
seppe dti Teoimiy proceeds (to the r.} towards, the E. by the 
CoT90 Qanbaldif in order to arrive at one of the most interesting 
quarters of the town. To the 1. is the Piazza Pretoria with a 
large Fountain erected in the 16th cent, by order of the viceroy 
Garcia di Toledo, the Palatto del Municipio (PI. 86) and the 
mansion of the Duca di Serradifalco. A few paces farther the 
Post-office (PI. 88) is reached, within the precincts of which is 
situated the church of 8. Cataldo, a remarkable monument of 
Sicilian-Norman architecture, probably erected by Count Sylvester, 
the grandson of Duke Roger I. previous to 1161. Adjacent to 
the post-office buildings stands the celebrated church of 8. Maria 
del Ammiraglio, commonly called "La Xartorana (PI. 54), erected 
by Georgios Antiochenus grand-admiral of Roger I. and Roger IT. 
in honour of the Virgin during tfae^ first half of the 12th cent., 
as the well-preserved mosaic of the'Hadonna in the first chapel 
to the I. of the entrance shows. The church was originally 
quadrangular with 3 apses towards the N. and a dome borne 
by 4 columns, entirely Byzantine in character, adorned on the 
in- and exterior with mosaics^ In 1590 the nuns of the convent 
Martorana (founded in 1193 and in 1433 presented with the 
church, whence the name) caused the edifice to be extended 
towards the "W. In 1685 the central apse was demolished and 
superseded by a square chapel and in 1726 the work of de- 
struction was carried still farther by the removal of the mosaics 
ftom the walls. One of the 8 Corinthian columns bears Arabic 
inscriptions. To the r. a representation in mosaic: King Roger 
crowned by Christ. The origiiial mosaics in the apses on the 
r. . and 1. and those in the dome are furnished with Greek in- 
scriptions. 

The two upper stories of the four-storied campanile date from 
the 14th cent. In 1726 the dome was removed in consequence 
of the daoMge done by an earthquake. 

To the r. in the Corso Garibaldi, opposite the post-office 
stands the University (PU 99), containing the celebrated Museum- 
In the court, opposite the entrance, is the collection of sculp- 

Beedeker. Itoly III. 16 
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tares; on the first floor the picture-gallery, bronzes, vases etc. 
The custodian (1 fr.) will be found if the stair-case in the comer of 
the court to the 1. of the entrance be ascended. The formation 
of a catalogue and a re-arrangement of the objects are now being 
undertaken. The Gayaliere D^Ondes is the director. 

The principal objecto are on the basement floor: the *M6top« of Se- 
linus, the most ancient specimena of Greek sculpture, with the exception 
of the lion of Mycene. They belong to different periods. The oldest, da- 
ting from the first part of the 7th cent. , still bear traces of the oriental 
style which gave birth to Greek art. 1. Hercules Helampygos with the 
Cercopes} 3. Perseus slaying the Medusa; 3. A Quadridga (combat of Peleus 
and Oenomans?). These reliefs belonged to the central temple (C.) of the 
W. hill of Selinus and were discovered in 1823. — 4. and 6. Fragments of 
temple F of the Neapolis of Selinus, representing, as is conjectured, a 
contest between the gods and giants, similar to those from the temple of 
iGgina, now in Munich. 6—10. From the pronaos and posticum of temple E. 
and probably belonging to the 5th cent. : Apollo and Daphne \ Athene and the 
giant Pallos \ IMana and Actseon \ Jupiter and Semele s Hercules and Hippolita. 
These were found by Gavallari in 1831. In 1866 the same Investigator dis- 
covered a new fragment, with the *altar of Here from temple E., a Greek 
inscription and remnants of the atetue of the goddess. The Greek -Phoe- 
nician sarcophagi from Gannita vear Palermo should also be examined^ 
the statue of Jupiter from Soluntum; statues of the emperors l^erva and 
Marcus Aurelius^ .fsculapius from Girgenti*, Victoria etc. Also numerous 
interesting fragments from Selinus, Himera etc., instructive specimens in 
the study of ancient polychromy. 

The picture-gallery is not extensive but deserves a visit, as it contains 
works by the best Sicilian masters. 1st Boom: Family of Rubens, Van 
Dyek; Purification and Presentation in the Temple, Andrta del Sarto; Adam 
and Eve in Paradise-, Peter Breughel. — 2nd Room : a number of pictures 
of the Sicilian school , by AtUonello da Mutina , Bartohnnmto Camulio (1347, 
of whom nothing is known), Vincenzo Anemolo and Fietro NoveUi. Holy 
Family, Rubent; *Masaniello and the ^Sicilian Vespers, Saivator Bo$a; An- 
dromeda, Van Dydt etc. 

Here too the is celebrated Ram of Syracuse (mutilated in the revolution 
of 1848); Hercules taming a stag (fountain group from Pompeii), the finest 
work in cast metal of antiquity ^ six *vases from Girgenti; Triptolemus; a 
number of small objects of minor interest. 

In the street adjoining the university to the r. the Ckua Pro- 
feisa (PI. 13) is reached, with the Jesuits' Church completed in 
1683, overladen with ornament. Contiguous is the BiblioUea 
Comunide (PI. 77), entered by a Doric vestibule, which contains 
the most valuable collection of books and MSS. relating to Si- 
cilian history. On the first floor is the '^Historical Hall", open 
daily from 9 to 2. Returning hence to the Corso Garibaldi, the 
traveller reaches the extensive Palazzo Paiernb with handsome 
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axcades in the court and, n«ar the Porta San Antonino, the former 
Teutonic Lodge, the sadly disfigured church of which (La Magione) 
was founded in the 12th cent, by the chancellor Matteo Ajello 
of Salerno and presented to the Teutonic Order by Frederick II. 
In addition to these churches and public edifices, the church 
of 8. Mairia dsUa Catena (PI. 47), near the Porta Felice, with 
a handsome loggia, is also worthy of a visit. It was erected in 
1400 on the site of an earlier structure. The facade in which 
the ancient style predominates, exhibits an unusually depressed 
form of arch, such as is frequently seen in S. Italy towards the 
close of the Oothic period. Not far from this church, acljacent 
to the Hdtel de France, is the historically remarkable Palaaato 
dei TribunaU (PI. 98), erected by Manfred Chiaramonte in 1307. 
Here qucTen Bianca resided in 1410, at a subsequent period the 
victims of the Inquisition were confined till 1782 and now the 
courts of justice hold their sittings. At a moderate distance 
hence, towards the E. in the Str. AUoro, is situated the monastery 
delta Oaincia (PI. 28), the monies of which have ever (in 1860 
also) acted a prominent part in every revolution. 

The church of 8. Domenico (PI. 22), in the piazza of that 
name, distinguished by its simplicity and spacious dimensions, 
was erected in 1640 in the Roman-Doric style and is capable of 
accomodating 12,000 persons. It contains several good pictures 
by Pietro Novelli and Vincenzo Anemolo. 

Of modern edifices the most remarkable is the Palazzo ForceUa 
oathe Marina, near the Porta dei Greci (PI. B, 6), constructed in 
a strange combination of styles and adorned with fine mosaics. 
Palermo contains few private collections. The library of the 
Prineipe Trdbia (Septimiana) contains valuable works on the 
history of Sicily. M. Agostino OaUOy the historian of art, possesses 
an interesting gallery of portraits of celebrated Sicilians. 

19. Environs of Palermo. 

a. Konreale. 

- Two-borse carriage to MonrecJe and back 10 fr. , one-borse 6 fr. As 
far as tbe Salita, where carriages may generally be procnred for the 
retum-joumey , a flacre may be taken for 2—21/2 fr. The ascent of the 
hill from this point is an agreeable walk of Va b. \ the old road should be 
selected. The locandas at Monreale are poor-, the least objectionable is 
opposite to the cathedral. Those who purpose to spend several hours at 

16* 
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Monreale and then to proceed to S. Martino (p. 245), about 3 M. farther, will 
do well to take a supply of proyisions in their carriage. Those who ride or 
walk from Monreale to S'. Martino may send the carriage back to Bocca- 
difalco (p. 246), directing the driver to wait there. Donkey 6 — 8 taxi. Beggars 
and donkey -attendants in the town often ezcessiTely insolent. 

When the Porta NuoTa is quitted, the Largo di S. Teresa or 
deir Independenza (PI. €, 1) is entered. The perfectly straight 
prolongation of the Str. Toledo leads to Monreale. The road 
to the 1., the Str. Porrazzi, leads to Parco. On it is situated 
the Ccua de'MattU a well-conducted lunatic asyhim. 

Farther on, to the r. in the piazza, stands the Palace of 
the Due d'Aumale. Although the duke has not visited this man- 
sion since 1860 , the extensive garden is well kept and should 
he visited by those whose stay at Palermo permits (trifling fee). 
On the road to Palermo, after passing the spacious poor-house 
on the r., a halt should be made at the *Cuba on the 1. by 
those interested in Norman-Arabic architecture. This edifice, 
now serving as barracks, was once a Saracenic chateau, 
which, as is conjectured from the now illegible Arabic ins- 
cription on the parapet, was altered by William H in 1181. 
The palace, in the interior of which remnants of handsome de- 
corations in the Moorish style are still preserved, was surrounded 
by an extensive park and fish-ponds. A pavilion once apper- 
taining to it is now on the opposite side of the street in the 
garden of the Cavaliere Napoli and is termed La Cubola (Beca- 
merone Y. 6). Farther on, on the 1. side of the road, is the 
Capuchin Monastery , in the subterranean corridors of which the 
bodies of wealthy inhabitants of Palermo, sumptuously decorated, 
are preserved. They may be inspected by those who have a 
taste for such a ghastly spectacle. A more agreeable impression 
is created by a visit to the charming *VHla Tasca, to the 1. of 
the road, where the Swiss cottage stands. Gonte Tasca, one of 
the first systematic farmers of Sicily, here possesses an experi- 
mental station and has surrounded his summer -residence with 
the most beautiful garden of Palermo (no fee; visitors ring at 
the entrance to the flower-garden). Some distance farther the 
road, constructed at the expense of the celebrated archbishop 
Testa 0^ Monreale, ascends by windings to the "royal mount", on 
which William n. in 1174 founded a Benedictine abbey and iu 
1170—76 erected the far-famed ** Cathedral of Xonreale. 
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Around this edifice a town of 16,000 inhab. has sprang up since 
- Monreale became the seat of the second archbishopric in the island. 

The cathedral, in the form of a Latin cross, 313 ft. long and 
124 ft. wide, possesses 3 apses, a nave and two aisles. The 
entrance is flanked by two square towers. The magnificent portal 
possesses the celebrated bronze doors of ^Bonannas CMs Pisanns", 
adorned with reliefs from sacred history. The pointed arch of 
the nave is supported by 18 columns of granite. The ^ transept 
is approached by 5 steps. Four pillars support the pointed vaul- 
ting which is constructed entirely in the Arabian style, greatly 
depressed as in the portal. 

The mosaics with which the walls of the church are entirely covered 
occupy a space of 60,896 sq. ft. and consist of three different classes, repre- 
sentations from the Old Testament (prophecies of the Messiah), from the 
life of the Saviour and from the lives of the apostles. The nave contains 
the principal subjects of the Old Test, down to the Wrestling of Jacob 
with the Angel, in two rows of 20 representations. The aisles and tran- 
septs contain respectively each 9 and 15 scenes from the history of Christ. 
On the arches of the transept subjects from the life of the apostles 
Peter and Paul. In the tribune the bust of Christ (with the inscription: 
"i. Jr(». ^avf oxparop"}, around which are the apostles. In the niches at 
the sides Peter and Paul. Above the royal throne is pourtrayed king 
William in the act of receiving the crown direct from Christ (not from the 
pope!); above the archiepis copal seat he is represented as offering a model 
of the temple. — Sarcophagi in the choir Contain the remains of William I. 
and his three sons Roger (d. 1164), Henry (d. 1179) and William II. The 
monument of the latter was erected in 1575. The beautiful wood-carving 
in high relief in the 1. transept should not be overlooked. The church was 
seriously injured by a conflagration on Xov. llfb, 1811, but has been judi- 
ciously restored. The visitor should not omit to ascend to the roof of the 
cathedral for the sake of enjoying the magnificent *view it affords. The 
garden of the monastery Oi^ached by going round to the rear of the cathe- 
dral) also commands a charming prospect; the atmosphere in spring is here 
laden with the delicious fragrance of the orange-blossoms. Of the ancient 
Benedictine monastery, which William supplied with monks from La Cava, 
nothing remains save the celebrated ^Cloiiters, the pointed vaulting of which 
is adorned with mosaics and supported by 216 columns in pairs. The 
capitals are all different, the shafts also varied (date 1200).— In the mod- 
em monastery the marble stair-case adorned with pictures by Velasquez 
and Pietro Novello (Monrealese) are the principal objects of admiration. 

From Monreale a steep path to the r. (Lt Scale) ascends in 
1 hr. to the summit of the mountain, crowned by a now deserted 
fort (2400 ft.). After passing the culminating point, the tra- 
veller descends to the ancient Benedictine monastery of 8. McurUno 
founded by Gregory the Oreat. Magnificent *view. Handsome 
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entranee-h&U. The mtiseuin contains antiquities of no- great value, 
but several well -executed vases and paintings by Monrealese. 
The library possesses several beautifully illuminated missals. 
With this library is connected the reminiscence of the extraordi- 
nary historical forgeries of ^the Abate Giuseppe Yella, who had 
based a history of Sicily on a forged Arabic JMtS. , but was de- 
tected by the oriental linguist Hager of Vienna in 1794. 

From San Martino the traveller descends to the picturesque 
valley of Boccadifdlco and thus returns to Palermo. To the 1. 
the Convento di Baida, now occupied by Franciscan Minorites, 
but founded by Manfred Ghiaramonte for Cistercians. Here in 
the 10th cent, lay BaidM, a Saracenic village which was con- 
nected with Palermo by a row of houses. The terrace affords a 
fine view. In the vicinity the not. easily accessible stalactite 
cavern QiuxUro Arce. The village of AUareUo di Baida contains 
the remnants of Mimnermum, a palace founded by Roger. Farther 
ort, the piazza Olivuzta is reached, where the • Villa Serradifalco 
(PI. G, 1), remarkable for its beautiful grounds and luxuriant 
vegetation, is situated (the celebrated ViJUa Butera, now demol- 
ished, was formerly adjacent). In the vicinity stands the Sara- 
cenic chateau ""La Zisa , the flat roof of which affords the finest 
survey of Palermo. This structure was founded by William I. 
on the site of a Saracenic palace, of which the fountain enclo- 
sure and a vault with pigeon-holes in the upper story are now 
the sole remnants. Beneath an archway decorated with honey- 
combed vaulting an abundant fountain flows over marble steps. 
It formerly emptied itself into a fish-pond with a pavilion in the 
centre. The Arabic inscription is of the Norman period. Of the 
house, which is now the property of and inhabited by the Mar- 
chese San Giovanni, visitors see only the fountain-vault and 
the platform (trifling fee). The traveller returns hence to the 
Porta Nuova. 

b. XoBte Pellegiino. The Fayorita. 

"Monte Pellegrino, an indescribably beautiful mass of rock, consisting 
of a grey limestone of very early formation, rises at the N. W. extremity 
of the gulf of Palermo. In a cavern in thiA mountain the remains of 
St. Rosalia (according to tradition, a niece of William II., who whilst in 
the' bloom of youth fled hither from motives of piety) were discovered in 
1664 and conveyed to Palermo. Their presence at once banished the plague 
then raging and from that time St. Rosalia has been the patron saint of 
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the city. Chapels were erected aad brilliant festiTals instituted to her 
honour. The devout undertook pilgrimages to the moi^tain. A pathway 
supported by buttresses and arches leads to the pious resort, a spot far 
more befitting the humility of the saint than the sumptuous festivities 
wtiidi are celebrated to commemorate her retirement firom the world/'* 

Goethe. 
Palermo is quitted by the Porta S, Giorgio (PL F, 5) and 
the base of the mountain reached by carriage (1V2 i-) The as- 
cent (1304 ft.) occupies an hour. To the r. as the city is left 
stands Fort CcuiUUamare ^ half demolished in 1860, then on the 
harbour to the 1. the spacious prison. On arriving at the foot 
of the mountain the traveller will perceive the YUla Bel/monU 
on an eminence by the sea to the^ r., to which, if time permits, 
he should drive for the sake of the view it commands. 

The path at first rapidly ascends the mountain in zigzags, 
but afterwards becomes less arduous. On the summit large herds 
of cattle , horsea and donkeys graze in spring. As late as the 
15th cent, the mountain was clothed with underwood. HamilcAr 
Barca cultivated corn here, on the £rcta, when B. C. 247 — 241 
he settled ~ on the mountain with his soldiers and their families 
and thence kept the Roman garrison of Panormus in check. 
Under an overhanging rock beneath the summit of the mountain, 
which is not easily accessible from the opposite side, is the 
Chrotto of 8t Bo8dlia, where several delightful hours may be 
spent, provided some hundreds of baying hounds belonging to 
the quail-hunters do not fatppen to be shut up in the neigh- 
bouring yard. The grotto has been converted into a church by 
the addition of a vestibule (dwelling of the paroco to the 1.). 
The water which constantly trickles down the sides is collected 
and carried off in leaden gutters. The small, decorated cavern 
in which the holy maiden performed her devotions is shown by 
candle-light; in front of it a recumbent statue by the Florentine 
Gregorio Tedeschi, with sumptuously gilded robes. "The head 
and hands of white marble are, if not faultless in style, at least 
60 natural and pleasing that one cannot refrain from expecting 
to observe' some movement" (Goethe). On quitting the chapel 
the visitor should proceed to the 1., passing the dirty farm-houses, 
to the small ""Temple, where a colossal statue of the saint for- 
merly stood, commanding the finest view towards the sea. Ex- 
perienced pedestrians may now descend by goat-paths towards 
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the S. W, direct to the Favorita; or they may prefer to retrace 
their steps and return to the base of the mountain by the same path. 
Between Monte Pellegrino and the mountains W. of Palermo 
lies a flat plain , partially separated from the «ea on the N. by 
the Capo OaUo. The city is quitted by the Porta Maqueda, and 
the Str. della Liberta, on the r. side of which stands the mo- 
nument of Ruggiero Settimo, the Sicilian nobleman and patriot 
(d. 1862 as honorary president of the Italian senate), leads to 
the Oiardino Inglese, adorned with a bust of Garibaldi, and,, 
farther on, passing « number of villas appertaining to the nobi- 
lity of Palermo, to the royal chateau La Favorita (cards of ad- 
mission, procured at the hotels, are necessary in order to obtain 
access to the interior, but not for the park). This magnificent 
country-residence was erected by Ferdinand IV. in the Chinese 
style with innumerable little bells and surrounded by grounds 
with winding walks planted with box. Those who are interested 
in agriculture should now proceed to the IstUuto AgranOy founded 
by Carlo Cutt6, Principe di Castelnuovo, who acted a conspicuous 
part in the events of 1812 (he bequetithed a considerable sum 
to the man "who should succeed in re-establishing the consti- 
tution of Sicily" and died of voluntary starvation). 

c. The Bagaria. Solanto. S. Maria di Oesti. 
If the Porta S. Antonio (PI. B, 3) be quitted and the straight 
prolongation of the street somewhat to the 1. be followed, the 
railway - station will bo reached; a short distance farther the 
railway crosses the Oreto and beyond it to the 1. below is seen 
the lofty arch of the now abandoned Fonte del Ammiraglio^ con- 
structed in 1113 by the admiral Georgios Antiochenos. Inume- 
diately contiguous to it are situated the ruins of the most ancient 
Norman church in Sicily, 8an Qiovanm dei Leprosi^ founded 
by Roger. Here, B. C 251, the consul Metel|us conquered 
the Carthaginians and captured 120 elephants. In the bay in 
the vicinity Duquesne annihilated the greater part of the united 
Dutch and Spanish fleets in 1673. Traversing the most fertile 
district of the coast kX the base of Monte Qriffone, in which the 
Saracens once cultivated the sugar-cane, the traveller passes 
FicaraxelU and Fiearazxi and reaches the Eagaria, a tract of 
country 7 M. distant from Palermo, containing groups of palatial 
villas of Sicilian nobles, abandoned after the proprietors had 
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ruined themselyes by the festivals here celebrated in honour of 
queen Caroline at the commencement of the present century. 
6f these the Palax%o ViUguamera alone merits a visit for the 
sake of -the magnificent view which it commands. From this 
point the traveller proceeds (in a cabriolet) to Sta. FlaviOj where 
in 1864 the Phcenician tombs were discovered which may be 
regarded as catacombs in their infancy. Passing over the estate 
of M. Giuseppe di Marco, the E. eminence of the promontory 
Caialfano is ascended to the 1. Here lay the Phosnician strong- 
hold SoloeiSj Sdunium, now Solanto. The period of its de- 
struction cannot now be determined, but was probably that of 
the Saracens. The paved causeway which led to the summit uf 
the hill where the temple of Zeus stood has been partially un- 
covered; to the r. and 1. are houses in which objects of art of 
various descriptions, now preserved in the museum at Palermo, 
were discovered. Here, as in all the other sites of Phosnician 
settlements, numerous fragments of glass are found. The statue 
of Jupiter, now in the museum at Palermo, was found at the 
summit of the hill. Towards the £., where the Tonnara di So- 
lanto now is, lay the harbour of the town. 

Farther up on the brook Bagaria (ancient BUeu^enu), 1 M. 
to the E. of Portella di Marej once lay a large Phcetaician town, 
subsequently a Saracenic stronghold, termed KasrSdd. The mo- 
dern village is CanrUtOf and here the Greek-Phcenician sarcophagi 
of the museum of Palermo were found. 

Quitting the Porta S. Antonio and proceeding direct to Monte 
Oriffontf the traveller reaches the Capuchin monastery of S. Xaria 
di Oetik. The *view of Palermo and Monte Pellcgrino in the 
background is so picturesque that this point is a favourite resort 
of artists. The mountain should be ascended at least as far as 
the crosses (ladies not admitted). The yard of the monastery 
contains a beautiful palm. Near the monastery, 170 ft above 
the sea-level, is the Orotta de* Oiganti, where the remains of 
antediluvian animals (mammoth etc.) were found, which were 
formerly believed to be bones of giants. 

On the way back to Palermo, to the r. of the road, are the 
remnants of the Saracenic-Norman ch&teau La Favara, now Mare 
Dolcef the magnificence of which Arabian and Jewish travellers 
of the middle ages were never weary of describing, and where 
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Frederick IL aUo held his court To the 1., as the town is 

approached, extends the Campo di 8anto SpiritOj where in 1782 

the old cemetery was laid out (the new lies on the N. side of 

Monte Pellegrino). Here in 1173 Walter of the Mill had founded 

a Cistercian monastery, and in its vicinity a century later, March 

31st, 1282, the massacre of the Sicilian Vespers began, during 

which the bell of S. GioTanni degli Eremiti was tolled. 

From Palermo an ezcortion may be made by steamboat (71. 50 c.) to 
the jLsland of Vatioa, 41 M. distant and 10 M. in circumference. Its two 
principal mountains are the Falconiera to the E. and the Qftadriga di Mezzo 
(3128 ft.) to the W. The island was colonized by the Phoenicians in an- 
cient times. The Romans subsequently took possession of it; during the 
middle ages it was but sparsely populated. As late as 1762 barbarian pi- 
rates murdered or carried off the entire population. The number of in- 
habitants is now 4000. The cavernous formations here are interesting to 
geologists. Fossil conchylia are also found in the island. 

20. Excnnion from Palermo to TtiniB. 

Carthage. 

When at Palermo, if time permits, the traveller who has never quitted 
Europe should not neglect this opportunity of visiting the African coast, for 
which every facility is afforded. The ruins of Carthage are in the vicinity 
of Tunis and few will omit to visit the site of the once mighty city which 
ruled the ocean. The excursion from Palermo and back requires 5 days. 
Every fortnight (alternate Sundays) a steamer of the Florio Co. leaves Pa- 
lermo for Tunis, touching at Trapani, Marsala and Pantellaria and arriving 
on the afternoon of Monday. On Wednesday afternoon it returns to Palermo, 
arriving on Thursday night or early on Friday morning. Those who are 
not burdened with much luggage and have obtained permission to visit the 
Bardo (p. 253) on the Tuesday afternoon should so arrange their stay at 
Tunis as to devote the morning of Tuesday to the visit of the town, reclaim 
their passports and drive to the Bardo in the afternoon (4—6 lire). In the 
evening a Turkish cafd should by all means be visited, for the sake of 
seeing the "haschisch'*'' smokers. Wednesday should be devoted to Car- 
thage, where travellers re-embark for Palermo in the afternoon. Fared 
from Palermo to Tunis and back (V4^ less than double fares): 1st cl. 
94 lire, incl. provisions; 2nd cl. 60 1., without provisions. The expense 
of accommodation at the Hdtel de France (good under the circumstances), 
in the street Sidi Murdschanni, to the 1. on entering the town, may be 
computed at 20 1. A good carriage to Carthage 6—10 1. , \o Goletta 8 1. 
Two Algerian Jews, the brothers David and Abraham Kadun, act as guides 
at Tunis and are generally in waiting on the arrival of the steamboat at 
Goletta. They speak a little French and Italian. The first -named the 
better (5 1. per diem). 

Before starting the traveller must have his passport vfs^ by the Tur- 
kish consul. He gives it up on board the steamer and reclaims it from 
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his coiuiiil on the day after arriTing at Toms. From one of the consuls 
^English, French, American etc.) permission to yisit the Bardo or palace 
of the Bey is procured. This is easily obtained when the Bey is residing 
there, but if he is at Goletta for the sea-bathing season the consul is obliged 
to communicate with the minister of the exterior, who in this case is probably 
also at Goletta. All this occupies time. A simple card from the consul 
sometimes suffices to admit the traveller to all that is shown to strangers. 
Ladies may occasionally obtain access to a harem, the romance attached 
to which is not unfrequently dispelled by a visit. 

Soon after the steamer has cast anchor in the roads of Ooletta the 
inspector of the harbour comes on board and having completed the neces- 
sary formalities returns to the land. One or more large boats then put 
off to convey passengers ashore, depositing them at the Dogana, where the 
Inggage is superficially examined. (Those who have a considerable quan- 
tity of luggage may leave it here on payment of a gratuity and receipt of a 
ticket.) The officially but shabbily attired custom-house officer occasion- 
ally extorts a fee by threatening to examine the luggage a second time 
if his demand is not complied with. Travellers may effectually repel such 
overtures by threatening in their turn to complain to the authorities. The 
boat then proceeds by the canal which intersects the peninsula of Goletta 
and connects the sea with the internal lake El Bahira (from the steamboat 
to Tunis 3 lire). In case of a dead calm this portion of the journey is 
tedious and it is then advisable to drive from Goletta to Tunis (IV2 ^•')\ 
carriage 8 lire and fee, less if a return-vehicle. The canal is crossed by 
two moveable wooden bridges, the opening of which often causes delay. 
The operation may generally be accelerated by a polite remonstrance ad- 
dressed to one of the officials, unless it so happen that the Bey himself 
is about to cross the bridge. This dignitary generally resides at Goletta 
in the spring for the sake of the sea-bathing. His palace is situated to 
the r. of the canal. The lofty house on the coast, farther off in the direc- 
tion of the heights, is the residence of the prime minister or Kasnadar. 
To the 1. of the canal is the Dogana, then the buildings of the harem and 
more to the 1. the building where executions take place. The wrecks of 
several huge vessels of war lying in the internal lake convey an adequate 
idea of the neglect and ruin which everywhere prevail. The cannon on 
the pier and on the bastion to the r. of the canal are trophies of victories 
of a remote period. The island of Schykeli in the lake, y^rda of the way 
to Tunis, is said to contain a large leaden reservoir. The lake is the re- 
sort of innumerable birds, among which are flamingoes. — On entering the 
city the luggage is again superficially examined, an operation which may 
be expedited by a trifling fee. 

The steamboat after quitting Palermo touches at Trapani and Marsala 
and arrives on the following morning at Pantallarim a volcanic island con- 
taining an extensive establishment for convicts and 5000 inhabitants, who 
carry on a thriving trade in figs, raisins etc. The race of donkeys is here 
very fine. The island possesses numerous hot springs which emit carbonic 
acid gas. It is 36 M. in circumference and was named Costyra by the an- 
cients. The Phoenicians appear to have been its earliest occupants. The 
glistening white houses contrasted with the dark mountaini give the isUnd 
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a peculiar aspect. The steamboat then steers due W., Capt Bon^ the barren 
coast of Africa, soon becomes visible and the Bay of Tunis is entered. At 
the entrance lie the small islands of Zembra and ZemharoUa. 

The bay contracts, and after a few hours more (to the 1. precipitous 
and barren cliffs) the landing-place at (hletta becomes -visible. To the r. 
of Goletta, on a low promontory, precipitons on theE. side only, was si- 
tuated the ancient Cartilage. 

'^Carthage was rendered a place of great strength, partly by the nature 
of its situation, and partly by the skilful constructitm of its walls, to which 
the inhabitants were frequently compelled to trust for protection. (The 
features of ^e coast have in the course of centuries been so changed that 
the ancient local peculiarities of the site cannot now be thoroughly appre- 
ciated. The name of the town still survives in Cape Kartftadschena^ also 
termed Ras Sidi-bu-Said from the tomb of a saint there situated. This 
promontory is the E. extremity of the peninsula which extends into the 
bay and rises to a height of 400 ft. above the sea-level.) In the spacious 
Bay of Tunis, bounded on the W, by Cape Fiarina and on the E. by Cape 
Bon, a promontory projects in the direction from W. to E., three sides of 
which are skirted by the sea, the remaining side towards the W. alone 
being connected with the mainland. This promontory, the narrowest part 
of which is not above 21/2 M. m breadth , and altogether somewhat flat, 
expands as it abuts on the bay and terminates in the two heights of 
Dschebel-Khawi and Sidi bu Said. Between these extends the plain of 
El Mersa, on the S. portion of which, bounded by the height of Sidi bu 
Said, lay the city of Carthage. The somewhat precipitous fall of this 
height towards the sea and its numerous cliffs and chasms afforded a na- 
tural protection to the city on the side towards the bay, where a simple 
rampart sufQced; whilst the land side on the W., being unprotected by 
natural means, was provided with a wall constructed with the utmost 
care and ingenuity^ It consisted, as the recently discovered remnants 
exactly tallying with the descrit>tion of Polybios have proved, of an ex- 
ternal wall 6V2 ft- in thickness, within which, probably throughout its en- 
tire extent, was a series of vast casemates, separated from the external 
wall by a covered passage 6 ft. in width. The casemates themselves, ex- 
clusive of the anterior and posterior walls which were each at least 3 ft. 
in thickness, were 14 ft. in depth. This colossal rampart, entirely con- 
structed of massive blocks of rock, rose in two stages, not taking into ac- 
count the pinnacles and huge towers of four stories, to the height of 45 ft. 
and afforded accommodatioil in the casemates beneath to 900 elephants, 
whilst those above served as barracks, stables and magazines. The castle- 
hill or Byrsa (Syriac btrtha »= castle) was a comparatively lofty rock, 
188 ft. in height and IV2 M. in circumference, abutting on the S. extremity 
of the wall, as the cliff of the Eoman eapitol advances so as to coincide 
with the city- wall. The upper surface of the eminence was occupied by 
a vast temple of the patron deity, founded on a basement approached by 
60 steps. The S. W. side of the city was bounded by the shallow lake of 
Tunis, which was almost entirely separated from the bay by a low and 
narrow tongue of land projecting from the Carthaginian peninsula; on the 
S. B. aide lay the open bay. On the latter side was situated the double- 
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harbour of the city, constructed by artificial means: the external or com- 
mercial harbour was an oblong quadrangle with the narrower end towards 
the sea, firom the entrance to which, 70 fl. in breadth only, hroad quays 
extended on both sides.; the internal or naval harbour, the Kothon, was 
of a i^cular form, accessible from the external and containing an island 
in the centre occupied by the admiral'*s residence. The two were separs 
ated by the city- wall, which extending E. from the Byrsa, excluded the 
seek of land and the external, but included the naval harbour, so that the 
entrance to the latter must have been closed by a gate. In the vicinity 
of the naval harbour was situated the market-place, connected by three 
narrow streets with the casfle which towards the town was open. To the 
K. of and without the town lay the considerable space of the present El 
Mersa, at that period termed Magalia, principally occupied by country- 
residences and carefully cultivated gardens and enclosed by a rampart of 
its own adjoining the city- wall. On the opposite extrelhity of the penin- 
sula, the Dschebel-Khawi, near the modem village of Gamart, was situated 
the city of tombs. Thus the city, the suburb and the tombs occupied the 
entire width of the promontory on the side towards the bay and were ac- 
cessible only by the two high roads to Utica and Tunis which traversed 
the already described narrow neck of land. The latter, although not pro- 
tected by a wall, afforded the most advantageous position to armies posted 
there for and under the protection of the city''\ Mommsen, Bom. Hist. 

Karthada, or new town, as the city was originally called, was founded 
by the Phoenicians (Dido) about 880 and subsequently became their most 
important colony. It was in vain besieged by Agathocles but was taken 
and entirely destroyed by Scipio in 146. It is therefore impossible to de- 
termine the ancient topography of the. city from the scanty ruins which 
now remain. Augustus established a Roman colony here, which owing to 
the incomparably favourable situation of the town and the fertility of its 
environs soon attained the rank of the third city of the empire. In 439 it 
was conquered., by Oenseric and made the capital of the Vandal empire, 
but in 533 succumbed to the attacks of Belisarius. The supremacy of the 
Byzantine emperors was subverted by the Arabians in 647 and the city 
destroyed. The existing fragments of walls and aqueducts belong to the 
Boman Carthage. On the eminence nearest to Goletta Louis Philippe caused 
a chapel to be erected in 1841 and surrounded with a wall to the memory 
of his ancestor St. Louis who died here in 1270 whilst engaged in a cru- 
sade against Tunis. The site of Carthage is therefore occasionally termed 
SanLuige by the inh8A>itants of Tunis. The village of Sidi-bu-Sadd cannot 
be visited without the express permission of the Bey. 

Tunis contahis a population of 150,000, of which one- fifth at least is 
Jewish. A considerable number of Italians reside in the Citta Franca. 
With the exception of the general aspect of the city, the bazaar and 
the Jewish quarter, Tunis contains few objects of interest. Admittance 
to the mosques cannot be procured. The toMrn-walls are in a semiruinous 
condition. The Kasba, a half-ruined fort which commands the city, affords 
a survey of the environs. Even the Bordo contains nothing which renders a 
special description necessary. From the Bardo the freshwater lake is visible 
which fills the hollow in the rear of the city. If a few days more be spent 
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at Tunis , whidi may easily be done if the trayeller retnni by Malta, 
Syracuse and Messina instead of to Palermo, a visit should be paid to Sam- 
man-tl-E^f^ 12 M. distant, where baths and the country residences of the 
Bey and wealthy citisens are situated. Since 1675 the state of Tunis has 
been under the little more tbsn nominal supremacy of the Sultan of Turkey. 
Its area is 77,000 sq. M. Rebellions occasioned by the arbitrary imposition 
of taxes by the Bey have recently taken place but have been quelled. The 
financial and judicial administration of the country is far from being satis- 
factorily conducted, as the traveller will have .abundant opportunity of 
observing. Slavery was abolished in 1846. Strangers need entertain no 
apprehensions as to Iheir personal safety in the city itself and the imme- 
diate environs. 

21. From Palermo to Segesta, Trapani and Honte 

S. Ginliano. 

Four days: Ist day, by diligence (9 1. 60 c.) or periodica to Catalafimi 
(43 migl. = 64 kilomet. = 40 Eng. M); 2nd day, to Segesta and by dili- 
gence to Trapani (5 1. 55 c); 9rd day, to Monte S. Giuliano^ 4th day, by 
steamboat from Trapani to Palermo. Or the excursion may be made in 
the opposite direction, by steamboat to Trapani and back by diligence. 
The steamers of the Florio Co. run once weekly from Palermo to Syracuse 
by Trapani. Once a fortnight the Tunis boat touches at Trapani, where 
both of these vessels also touch on the return-passage to Palermo. Those 
who desire to visit Segesta only and are accompanied by fellow-travellers 
should proceed in a hired conveyance to Alcamo (32 M.), theiice to Segesta 
on the following day and back to Palermo on Hhe third (or, if need be, 
the excursion may be accomplished in 2 days). As the district between 
Alcamo and Segesta (9 M.) is generally deemed unsafe, the traveller is re- 
commended to proceed on the 2nd day by carriage to CSalataflmi and thence 
to (4 M.) Segesta, returning in the evening to Alcamo if the vetturino re- 
fuses to undertake the journey from Galatafimi to Palenno in one day. 
The latter can hardly be accomplished in one day wiUiout a relay of horses, 
as the district is undulating. Carriage for 3. days 60—70 1. and 3—5 1. 
buonamano. 

The road to Trapani leads by 

(4 M.) Monreale and crosses the beautiftd valley of the Simeto 
with its luxuriant orange-groves, beyond which the small town of 
Parco becomes visible on the 1. and the slope of M. Caputo is 
ascended. After an ascent of Vt ^- ^^ ^^ turns to the W., 
enters a desolate rocky valley enclosed by precipitous mountains^ 
which on all sides appertain to the monks of S. Martino, and 
descends to the borough of BorgheUo (6000 inhab.). A fertile, 
well-irrigated tract is now traversed, in which near Oiardmello 
the Due d'Aumale possesses extensive and admirably farmed estates 
(zuppo). From Borghetto the road leads by a royal domain (.!•) 
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and beneath the Montagna dtUa Ooce, a red limestone roek, to 
the country-town of 

(14 M.) Sola di Partinieo (Locanda della Bambina), with a 
population of 19,000. Beyond the mountain-chain which towers 
to the N. of Partinieo (Mie. Belvedere and Mte. Orso), in the vi- 
cinity of the Garini lake, once lay the free Sicanian town of 
ffyccara, whence in 415 the Athenians carried off the afterwards 
so celebrated courtesan Lais, then a girl of 12 years. The present 
inhabitants of this district are-certainly no longer remarkable for 
handsome features. The road leads from Partinieo by the dreary 
village of Valgwumera (the conical mountain to the 1., contiguous 
to the lofty M. Mitro, is the Pizzo di Marabella) and through sev- 
eral ravines to 

(14 M.) Aleamo (^Albergo Italiano, in a side-street, opp. the 
cathedral, tolerable), a town with 15,701 inhab., of Arabian -origin. 
In 1223, after an insurrection, Frederick II. substituted a Christian 
for the Saracenic population. The town still presents a quaint 
aspect. Above the town rises the lofty Mte. Bonifato or deUa 
Madonna deW Autu (AUo) (2072 ft), whence a magnificent 
prospect of the Bay of CasteiUamcare is obtained. The house here 
pointed out as that of the earliest Sicilian poet Ciullo d^Alcamo 
is in reality of much more recent origin. 

From Aleamo the road descends into the valley of the Fiwne 
Freddo, the Crimissua of the ancients, on the banks of which 
nearer its source TimoleOn with 11,000 men conquered 70,000 
Carthaginians, whilst attempting to cross the river, B.C. 340. On 
the left bank of the mouth of the river lies CasteUamare , which 
gives its name to the entire bay between the promontory of 
S. Tito on the W. and Rama on the E., a town of 15,000 inhab., 
once the seaport of Segesta, now carrying on a considerable trade 
with Italy. It has the reputation of being the worst harbour of 
brigands in Sidly. 

The road now ascends from the Fiume Freddo to 

(11 M.) Calatafimi (^Albergo Qa/rihaldi alia Piaxxa Maggiore^ 
unpretending ; civil people. The cur^ Niccolb Consentmo willingly 
affords information to travellers. Niceolb MorseWno can be re* 
commended as a guide to Segesta). The path firom Calataflml 
to (4 M.) Segesta is rugged, but extremely picturesque. It de- 
scends immediately firom the town to the N. into a precipitous 
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Talley traversed by several brooks. Before the traveller rises 
the almost perpendicular MU. BarharOy on the summit of vrhich 
Segesta was situated. It is advisable to ascend to the 1. of the 
mountain by the course of tiie Fiumara Pispisa, to visit the 
temple in the rear of M. Barbaro first and thence to ascend to 
the summit, from which the descent may either be made by the 
ancient approach to the town to the Fiumara, or again by the 
temple and then to the r. round the mountain to Calatafimi. 

Segesta (Egtita) is one of the most ancient towns in the 
island and not of Greek origin, in consequence of which it was 
incessantly engaged in war with the Greek .inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood , although in the course of centuries its entire 
aspect had become Hellenic. The Greeks entertained the con- 
viction that the Egestans were descended from the Trojans, who 
settled here near the warm springs of the Scamander (Fiume 
Odggera) , ajid had combined with the Elymi so as to form a 
distinct people. During the Itoman period the tradition accor- 
dingly arose that the town was founded by iSneas. 

The ancient town experienced the most disastrous vicissitudes. Oppressed 
by the inhabitants of Selinus, the Egestans invited the Athenians to come 
to their aid, and after the defeat of the latter at Syracuse, they surrendered 
to the Carthaginians who destroyed Selinus uid Egesta also. Since that 
period the temple remained uncompleted. The town, however, recovered 
and hoped to throw off the Carthaginian yoke by seeking the cooperation 
of Agathocles ^ but the tyrant on his return from an expedition against 
Carthage- massacred the ill-fated inhabitants on the banks of the Scamander 
in order to appropriate their treasure, whilst others were sold as slaves. The 
town was then named Dicseopolis. During the first Punic war the iahabi* 
tants allied themselves with the Romans and changed the name of their 
town from Egesta (egestas) to Segesta. The Romans, actuated by a sen- 
timent of veneration for the ancient Trojan traditions, accorded some assis- 
tance. The ruins still in existence are the following: 

The ** Temple without the town, situated on an eminence 
above the Torrente Pispisa,. a peripteros'hexastylos of 36 columns, 
was never completed. The columns are therefore unfluted, the 
steps of the basement unfinished and the cella not commenced. 
In other respects it is one of- the best preserved Doric temples 
in Sicily and its simple but majestic outlines in this desolate 
spot are profoundly impressive. Length, incl. tiie steps, 190 ft, 
width 82 ft., height of columns with capitals 28 ft and thick- 
ness 6V2 ft, intercolumnia 8 ft. in width. The architraves 
were beginning to give way and were therefore secured where 
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necessary with iron rods, in 1865. From the temple the traveller 
ascends by the custodian's house to the summit of M. Barbaro^ 
the site of the town itself and enters the Theatre, commanding 
a magnlQcent view : in the direction of -the stage rises if. Inice 
in the backgroondi farther to the 1. if. SpQragio, to the 1. is the 
so-called Boaco tU CalatafinU and lower down in the valley of 
the Scamander (G&ggera) the remains of the Thermae Segestanaey 
supplied by four different warm springs which are passed on the 
route to Alcamo. The diameter of the theatre, which is hewn 
in the rock, is 195 ft, of the entire stage 86 ft. and of the or- 
chestra 52 fiL The twentieth row of seats adjoining the pr«- 
cinctio (or barrier between the different tiers) is furnished with 
backs. A few fragments of houses with Roman and Greek mo- 
saic pavement have recently been excavated. Yerres despoiled 
the town of the bronze statue of Demeter which had once been 
carried off by the Carthaginians and restored by Scipio Africanus. 

In returning from the temple the traveller obtains a view of 
the battle-field (indicated by crosses), where Garibaldi obtained 
the decisive victory of May 15th, 1860. 

Those who proceed from Galatafimi by (4 M.) Vita <ind (5 M.) 
Salemi direct to (4 M.) Ccuteloetrano traverse the valley between 
Oalatafimi and Vita from which Garibaldi directed his attack on 
the 3000 Neapolitans posted on the heights under Landy. This 
route from Galatafimi to Gastelvetrano (43 kilom^t., 6 1. 45 c. 
by diligence) is monotonous and historically uninteresting. 

From Galatafimi to Trapani a hilly road of 25 M. Midway 
stands the solitary inn of 

(13 M.) Colonnetta or Canalotti. The surrounding wheat- 
fields belong to the inhabitants of Monte 6. OiulipnOf the pre- 
cipitous mountain which rises to the r. ^fter the mountains for- 
ming the peninsula of S. Yito are passed. Skirting the base of 
Mte. S. Giuliano and passing the extensive salt-works on either 
side of the road the traveller reaches 

(12 M.) Trapani (*Albergo deUe Cinque Torri, in the Largo 
S. Niccolo, also a restaurant), Drepanon, Drepana = sickle , so 
called from the form of the peninsula, now the seat of a prefect 
and bishop, with 26,334 inhabitants. In ancient times it was 
the harbour of Eryx (Mte. S. Giuliano), but was converted into 
a fortress by Hamilcar Barca about the year 260 and peopled 

Baedeker. Italy lU. 17 
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with the inhabitants of Bryx. In 249 the Carthaginian Admiral 
Adherhal defeated the Roman fleet under the consul Publius 
Claudius oif the harbour, and in 242 Drepana was besieged by 
the consul Lutatius Catulus, -whose principal head-quarters were 
in the island of Columbaria (Columbara). On this occasion tbe 
Carthaginian fleet, laden with stores and on its route from Ma- 
ritimo to Favignana, was completely annihilated, March 241, in 
sight of the town, a decisive victory which terminated the first 
Punic war. During Ite Roman period the town was of little 
importance. In the middle ages it flourished as a royal resid- 
ence. In the JEneiA of Virgil Anchises is represented as ha- 
ving died here, and iEneas as having instituted games to his 
father's memory. The island described as the goal in the boat^ 
race is now called Asmello. Another tradition is that John of 
Procida formed the conspiracy against Charles of Anjou on the 
Scoglio del Mai CansigUo. It is an historical fact that Peter of 
Arragon, touching here, Aug. 30th, 1282, when on his return 
from Africa with his fleet, was hailed as the saviour of the town. 

With the exception of a few mediffival structures, Trapani 
contains few objects of interest. It possesses a good public lib- 
rary, founded by the Neapolitan minister of war Fardelli, a 
native of this place. "Well-executed ornaments in coral and ala- 
baster may be purchased at Trapani (coral: Michele Marcesa; 
pietra dura: Carlo Owda; alabaster: Francesco MaHno}. 

An interesting excursion of half-a-day ,-^ which should on no 
account be omitted, may be made to Mte. S. Giuliano from Tra- 
pani. The traveller must either ride or walk (mule and attendant 

3 — 4 lire). 

^ *Koiite Ban Ginliaao, the Eryx of antiquity , is an isolated mountain, 
2041 ft. in height, on the summit of which a town with 10,542 inhab. is 
situated (*Trattoria of Andrea Rizzo). The road traverses the plain which 
the traveller has already crossed on the route to Trapani, and where ^neas 
celebrated his games. The modem water-conduit supplies the town. To 
the r. the church of the celebrated Madonna di Tregpani, erected in idSH. 
The ascent now commences. The precipitous slopes are in some places 
beautifully clothed with wood \ midway the small but fertile Piano dei Ct^- 
fmeaini^ to the r. of which rises the roclc' Petrale^ 1. La Cmtaria. At the 
entrance to th6 town stands the cathedral, from the campanile of which 
a fine view maybe eigoyed. The interior, restored in 1865, contains an 
ancient fountain- coping of almost transparent marble. The traveller now 
ascends through the town to the ivy -clad castle. The rugged rocky emin- 
ence on which it stands commands a noble prospect of the land and sea. 
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To the W. Trapani at the spectator's feet and the w£gsean Islands: Xare- 
tirao (ancient Hiera) the most distant, to the 1. Favignana (iEgnsa) nearer, 
r. Leranzo (Phorbantia) , all of which have since the middle of the 17th 
cent, been the property of the Genoese family of PallaTicini. Towards 
^he S. stretches the fertile plain of the coast, with Paceco, the **town of 
cucumbers"^ in the back|;round Marsala. Towards the £. tower the moun- 
tains of S. Vito (from W. to E. Sparagio, Laccie, Saughe, Santa Bannaba, 
Rocca and Gorvo), and the conical peninsula of Cofano extends into the 
sea, which bounds three sides of the mountain. In winter Cape Bon in 
Africa is occasionaly visible, the inland of Pantellaria (p. 251) frequently. 
In spring the entire district at the feet of the spectator is clothed with the 
most luxuriant verdure. On the summit once stood the shrine of Venus 
Erydna. On this mountain Phanician settlers had formerly erected a temple 
to Ascbera, whose worship whas attended with the most impure rigtes. 
No blood was permitted to flow on her altar. Melkarth was also worshipped 
here*, the Greeks therefore believed the temple to have been founded by 
Hercules, andDorieus, brother of Leonidas of Sparta, undertook, asaHerac- 
lide;9, an »:pedition to conquer this district, but was defeated and slain by the 
Phoenicians and Egestans. Inuring the Ist Punic war Hamilcar Barea sur- 
prised the town and besieged the temple, which was bravely defended by 
the Celtic mercenaries in behalf of Rome, but at the ^ame time plundered 
by them. The Romans restored it, furnished it with a guard of 200 men 
and accorded it the revenues of 17 towns of Sicily (for Eryx, it was isaid, 
had also been founded by ^neas !). According to some the temple was 
founded by Deedalus, and Eryx by a son of Venus and Butes. The present 
appellation is derived from the tradition that, when the town was besieged 
by king Roger, he beheld St. Julian putting the Saracens to flight. The 
sole remains of the tetnple of Venus are the foundations within the pre- 
cincts of the castle, the so-called Ponte d«l Diavolo and the ''fountain of 
Venus'" in the castle-garden, an ancient reservoir, 4 yds. in width, 8 yds. 
in length. Of the walls of the sacred city of Venus considerable portions 
still exist beneath the present wall , between the gates of Trapani and La 
Spada, consisting of huge blocks in layers of equal height. The wall was 
defended by 11 towers at unequal intervals. The entrance to the town 
was obviously between the Monte di Quartiere and the Porta la Spada, 
where in the interior of the town the walls of the approach can be traced 
towards the r. These walls are unquestionably of very ^eat antiquity, 
although it cannot now be- ascertained by what nation they were erected. 
The town itself, of whicb Hamilcar Barca once took possession, lay lower 
down on the table -land to the W., immediately above Trapani, but no 
trace of it now exists. 

28. From Tirftpani to Selinmito by Marsala, Kazzara 

and Castelvetrano. 

T6 Castelvetrano diligence and periodica daily. To Marsala and Mazzara 

steamboats we^ekly. DiMsence from Trapani to Marsala 30 kD. (20M.), 4 1. 5 Oc. 

The road leads from Trapani, intersecting the beantifol and 

richl7 cultivated plain of the coast, to (3 M.) La XiUa, (1 M.) 

17* 
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Paeeco and (14 M.) Manala. Paceco, founded in 1609, is cele- 
brated for its extensive cultivation of cucumbers and melons. 
Beyond Paceco the Birgij the ancient AcithUf is crossed. Here 
in the plain of Falconari Frederick II. of Sicily routed the united 
French and Neapolitan armies and took Philip of Anjou prisoner, 
Dec. 1st, 1299. This was the greatest of the battles which took 
place subsequent to the Sicilian Yespers. To the r. Lo StagnonCf 
a bay enclosed by a flat shore, with the islands of Borrone, Isola 
Longa and nearer the coast Uola 8. Pantaleone. On the latter 
stood the celebrated Carthaginian fortress Motya, besieged by 
Dionysius in 397 with 80,000 men and captured and destroyed 
after a most valiant resistance. The existing remains are but 
Sranty. The leaden pipes by which the island was supplied 
with water from the mainland were found 50 years ago. After 
the demolition of Motya the Carthaginians established their prin- 
cipal stronghold at Lilybsum, now Marsala. 

(IS M.) Karsala {Loeanda il Leone, near the cathedral; 
Trinacria, to be avoided ; ""Trattoria of Franceaco Porcem^ outside 
the town towards the harbour) is an important commercial town 
with 17,732 (with suburbs 31,350) inhab., well-known for the 
wine it produces, and which is excellent when unmixed with the 
execrable Sicilian brandy. The principal growers are the firms 
of Ingham, Florio and Woodhouse, from any of whom the 
traveller is sure to meet with a kind reception. The extensive 
and interesting establishments are situated to the S. of the town 
on the sho^e, protected from the sea by alg». Here Garibaldi 
landed, May 11th, 1860, with 1007 men, transported by the 
"Piemonte" and ^Lombardo", and marched to Calatafimi by Sa- 
lemi. The town is entirely of modem origin and contains little 
worthy of mention except the cathedral and the harbour. 

Of the ancient Lilyhaeum nothing is now to be seen except 
the harbour to the N., where the salt-works are now situated, 
and a few fragments of houses and walls on the coast of Capo 
Boeo (or LUWeo)^ the most western point of Sicily and the nearest 
to Africa. In the centre of a field, on the promontory stands the 
church of 8, Oiovanm BaUista with a subterranean spring, now 
as in ancient times the object of superstitious veneration. 

Lilybsnm was the principal fortress of the Carthaginians in 
SicUy. Pyrrhus besieged it unsucceasfully in 276, after which 
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he quitted the island. In 2^9 — 241 the Romans in yain en- 
deavoured to reduce it during on& of the most remarkahle sieges 
on record. Under the Roman supremacy Lilyhsum was a pros- 
perous city ('^splendidissima civitas") and seat of government for 
half the island of Sicily. From this point the Roman expeditions 
against Africa , and in modern times those of John of Austria, 
were undertaken. The present name of the town is of Saracenic 
origin y Marsa'Alij harhour of All. Charles Y. rendered the en- 
trance to the harhour more inaccessihle hy causing stones to be 
sunk, with a view to deprive the barbarians of one of their fa- 
vourite haunts. In 1848 the Molo was considerably extended and 
is again receiving additions. 

From Marsala to Mazzara the road is straight and monotonous. 
To the 1. extensive quarries. Considerable portions of the land 
are completely -overgrown with reeds and the low fan-palm (cha- 
merops humilis; Sici). giumarre). 

(12 M.) Xaiiara (^Locanda Oaribaldif beyond the river; Lo- 
canda di Mattaraj in the interior of the town, inferior to the 
other, but tolerable), a town with 10,229 inhab., a bishop with 
a revenue of 20,0,b00 lire , and numerous monks and nuns , is 
surrounded by a quadrangular wall 35 ft. in height which is de- 
fended in the characteristic Italian style with towers rising from 
it at intervals. Mazzara was originally a colony of the Selinuntii 
and was destroyed in 409. In the middle ages, in 807, the 
Arabians landed at Bds-el-Belat (^Punta di Gxanitola), 6 M. to 
the S. of Mazzara, with the intention of conquering the island, 
a portion of which was termed Vol di MosMra down to 1817. 
The ruined fort at the S. W. angle of the town-wall was erected 
by Count Roger in 1072, who also founded the cathedral, the 
three Greek sarcophagi in which are the sole objects of interest 
On the river Mcunnu farther up, into the estuary of which the 
tide penetrates for a considerable distance, are situated grottoes 
in which the "beati Pauli" (Pauliciani) once celebrated their ser- 
vices. The mansion of the Conte Burgio and the Capucin church 
of the Madonna del Paradiso contain two large and handsome 
oriental fayence vases. 

From Mazzara the road after having crossed the river Arena 
gradually ascends to (8 M.) CampobeUo. Here the traveller 
should quit his carriage for the sake of visiting (in 1 hr.) the 
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*Rocca di Cusa or qaarries of Selinunto, situated to the r. The 
path is good and cannot be missed. It passes by the Bagnio 
(wine-dep6t) of Messrs. Ingham and Florio, to the r. of the 
road. On the 1. side of the path lies a monolith, 10 ft. in dia- 
meter, intended to have formed a portion of a column , which 
is said to have rolled down to its present position from the 
quarries on the r. in the year B. C 409. The principal quarries 
are on the r. The places are distinctly seen where the masses 
of rock destined for the columns of temple G.' at Selinus (p. 264) 
were cyiindrically hewn in the strata. After a portion had been 
detached from the rock at the sides, it was then loosened by 
means of wedges driven in the direction of the cleavage of the 
strata* The spaces between the monoliths and the solid rock 
are so inconsiderable as almost to lead to the belief that machines 
were employed In the operation. The blocks appear to have 
been conveyed from the spot by means of tramways. From Cam- 
pobello to Castelvetrano 4 M. 

(12 M.) Castelvetrano, Sic. Casteddu Vetranu (^Locanda delta 
Pantera, tolerable), a provincial town with 18,156 inhabitants 
who are hereditary tenants of the fertile district around the town, 
the property of the dukes of Monteleone (of the family of Ara- 
gona-Pignatelll). The campanile of the church adjacent to the 
palace of Monteleone affords the best panorama of the surround- 
ing plain. The church of S. Oiovanni contains a statue of 
St. John by Oagini. 

At Castelvetrano the high road is quitted for the field-road 
to (8 M.) Selinus; which traverses a rich district and passes the 
ruined temples of the NenpoUs on the W. hill. In order to reach the 
Acropolis the traveller should cross the sand-bank as near the sea as 
possible, as the valley between the Neapolis and Acropolis is marshy. 

**Sell]iiiSf possessing the grandest ruined temples in Europe, 
was founded in 650 or 628 by colonists from Megara Hybl»a 
under Pammilus, and was the most western settlement of the 
Hellenes in Sicily. On an eminence by the sea, 100 ft. in height 
to the E. of the river Seliniu (Madvuni}^ Pammilus erected the 
Acropolis, behind which, more inland, the town itself lay. On 
the opposite Mil, separated by a swampy valley (Oorgo di CotoneJ^ 
the credit of draining which is said to have been due to the 
philosopher Empedocles, the Neapolis was founded in the 6th 
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cent. The Selinuntil were still engaged in the construction of 
the temples of the latter when Hannibal Glsgon destroyed the 
town in 409. The conflict^ between the Selinuntians and £ges- 
tans, whose dominions were contigaous^ afforded the Athenians 
a pretext for interfering in the affairs of Sicily and eventually 
led to the destruction of the town. Hannibal attacked it with 
100,000 'men. Help from Syracuse came too late. 16,000 in- 
habitants were put to the sword and 5000 carried off to Afirica 
as captives. 2600 only effected their escape to Acragas. From 
that blow Selinus never recovered. Hermocrates, the exiled Sy- 
racugan patriot, founded a colony here in 407, but under the 
Carthaginian supremacy it never attained to prosperity. In the 
first Punic war it was finally destroyed. As the district is un- 
healthy in summer the town has since that period remained de- 
serted. The temples alone were not entirely abandoned, for in 
the early Christian period cells were formed between the but^ 
tresses and occupied as dwellings. The Mohammedans termed 
the place RaM-es-'Ainam or ''YlUage of the Idols", and here they 
opposed the attacks of King Roger. It cannot be exactly deter^ 
mined when the columns were overthrown. It appears not im^ 
probable that it was the effect of an earthquake, so regularly 
are the columns of the Acropolis placed side by side, whilst the 
temples of the Neapolis have been destroyed by human hands. 

On the W. hJll lie the ruins of 4 temples, which in the direction from 
8. to y. (towards Serradifalco) we shall designate by the letters A. B. G. 
p., those on the E. hill, also from S. to N., by the letters E. F. Or. The 
measurements are given aiq;>roximately in English feet. 



Length of temple incl. steps . . . 


A. 

123 

f)5 

33/4 
82/8 

5 

87 
27 


B. 

31 

18 


0. 

218 

81 
28 
31/3 

121/8 

6V2 
124 

32 


B. 

180 

86 

28/4 

121/4 

8 

112 
28 


S. 

217 

86 

32 

4 

141/8 

71/8 

156 
45 


F. 

204 

88 
28 
22/3 

142/8 

8 

128 
26 


166 
55 

101/3 
171/8 

lOVs 

257 
72 


Width of temple incl. steps . . . 


Height of columns with capitals . 


Diameter of columns 


Height of entablature (trabeazione) 


Intercolunmia 




Length of cella« 




Width of ceUa 



in the posticum and 2 pilasters. 
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B. A «mall structare, ascribed to Hermocratea. 

C. Hexafitylos-peripteros, with 17 columns on eacl^ side. The Metopee 1, 
2 and 3 in the museum at Palermo were found here. This temple 
was the most important of those on the Acropolis. In front of it ter- 
minates the Via Sacra which ' asc^ids the mountaiB , the gateway of 
which may still be fraced. A portion of the ruined wall, however, ap- 
pears to have been constructed at a later date (probably 407) with stones 
from the temples. It is supposed to have been dedicated to Hercules. 

D. Hezastylos-peripteros , with 15 columns on eadi side. Here the Me- 
tope 6—10, 3 in the pronaos and 2 in the posticum, were foimd by 
Cavnllari in 1831. 

F. Hexastylos-peripteros, with 14 columns and double porticus. 
O. Oetastylos • pseudodipteros - hypeethros , with 17 columns and double 
porticus. 

C. was probably the oldest, Gr. the most recent temple. It cannot now 
be ascertained to whom they were dedicated. — E., however, appears to 
have been dedicated to Here from an inscription found in it in l665 (beside 
the altar also discovered there). — G. on account of its magnitude is sup- 
posed to have been sacred to Zeus Olympios. 

23. From Selinunto to Girgenti. 

If Gastelvetrano be quitted snfCiciently early in ihe morning, 
it is possible in one day to ride by the ruins of Selinus to 
Sciacea (30 M. ; by the direct route from Gastelvetrano 25 M.). 
From the Acropolis ,the traveller in t^is case again crosses to the 
Neapolis, traverses wheat-fields and vineyards and reaches the 
Fiume Belici (ancient Hypaas), which is crossed by boat. The 
route then lies partly across the sand of the coast, partly through 
poorly cultivated land to Sciacea. The town of Menfrid (Sicil. 
Memfi), with 10,000 inhab., lies a few miles to the 1. Near this 
town the stones, out of which the MetopsB of Selinus were hewn, 
appear to have been quarried. 

Sciaoca (Alberto Nuovo, opp. the cathedral; La Pace), 
with 15,000 inhab. , is situated on an abrupt eminence on the 
coast. Here the Thermae SelinunUnae of antiquity were situated. 
At Sciacea Tommaso Fazello (d. 1570), the father of Sicilian 
history was born. For the sake, it is said, of acquiring an 
illustrious countryman, he describes Agathocles, the tyrant of Sy- 
racuse, as a native of Sciacea, whereas it is known that he was 
born at Therm® Himerenses (Termini). In the middle ages the 
town was a place of considerable importance , being under royal 
and not merely baronial supremacy. Powerful nobles, however, 
also resided here, the ruins of whose castles are still to be seen 
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in the town; the most extensive of these are on the £. side of 
the tovn-'wall. Here rise the luins of the castles of the families 
of Luna and PeroUo, whose feuds, the so-called Casi di Sciacca, 
disturbed the tranquillity of the town for an entire century 
(1410 — 1529), a fact which serves to convey an idea of the con- 
dition of medisBval Sicily. The Cathedral was founded by Julietta, 
the daughter of Roger I. The finest view is aiBTorded by the 
tower of 8. MicheU. The Casa Starepinto and Casa TriUo are 
interesting specimens of medisval architecture. The spacious 
modem palace, with beautiful garden, at the £. gate is the pro- 
perty of the Marchese San Giacomo. 

Monte S. Calogero (1102 ft), an isolated cone, 3 M. to the 
£. of Sciacca, deserves a visit on account of the remarkable va- 
pour-baths situated there. In the valley, between Sciacca and 
the mountain are the sources of the hot sulphur (133^ Fahr.) and 
salt (88^) springs, which attract numerous patients in summer. 
The foundation of the vapour-baths (Le Stufe; temperature varying 
from 92® to 104^) was attributed to Dsdalus, and the mountain 
termed in ancient times Mona Chronios. The grottoes, partially 
artificial, with unimportant inscriptions, such as the Orotta 
Taphano (delta Diana) And delU PultelUf are curious. In the 
middle ages the discovery of the efficacy of the baths was attri- 
buted to S. Calogero (xaJto^-^'^pov), and most of the baths in 
Sicily are accordingly named after that saint, as in antiquity they 
were all believed to have been established by Dsedalus. The island 
of PantelTaria is most easily distinguished from the Monte S. Calo- 
gero. On July 18th, 1831 , a volcanic island (holo Ferdinandea)^ 
4 M. in circumference, with a crater, rose from the sea between 
Sciacca and Pantellaria, but on Jan. 18th, 1882 entirely disappeared. 
In 1864 symptoms of a submarine eruption were again observed. 

From Sciacca to Girgenti is a fatiguing route of 42 M. 
(12 hrs. ride). The Fiume Caltahelotia is crossed; to the 1. on 
a precipitous height, on the r. bank of the river, about 10 M. 
inland, rises CaliabtloUa. On a still more lofty summit (2167 ft.), 
now occupied by the church of S. Maria a Monte Vwgine , lay 
Triocala, celebrated for its siege in the 2nd Servile war, B.C. 102. 
The view f^om this point is one of the finest in Sicily. On the 1. 
bank the small town of Ribera. Farther on, the river Platani 
(ancient Halyciui) is crossed, for the sake of a halt at Monte 
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Allegro y after 22 M. of fhe journey have been performed. The 
night may J if necessary, b6 spent at the locanda here. Monte 
Allegro consists of two Tillages, the older of which, situated on 
the mountain, has been deserted on account of the want of water, 
the newer is lower down. Near the Tillage is a small lake, V2 ^' 
in diameter, strongly Impregnated with carbopate of soda. On 
the Capo Bianeo (90 ft.) between the Platani and Monte Allegro 
lie the rains of Heradea Minoa. At first Macara, a Sicanian 
town, stood here ; it then became a Cretan and Phcsnician settle- 
ment {Ru8^Melkarih)j the Greek Minoa (where the tomb of Minoa 
is still pointed out). It subsequently became a Lacedemonian 
colony under Euryleon, successor of D'orieus who was slain at 
Eryx , and receiTed the name of HtracUa-Mmoa, In 403 it was 
destroyed by the Carthaginians, then taken firom them by Aga- 
thocles and Pyrrhus. In the 1st Punic war it again became a 
Carthaginian naval station. When it was finally destroyed is 
unknown. But few fragments now exist. 

From Monte Allegro the bridle-path traTorses a dreary tract, 
partly inland and partly near the coast. Near Sicidiana once lay 
the ancient Ancyta. After a ride of 16 M. the Molo of Girgenti 
is reached, where the sulphur -exporters possess their extensive 
magazines. A good road ascends thence to (4 M.) Girgenti. The 
traveller may possibly so arrange his tour as to avail himself of 
the steamboat from Sciacca to Girgenti or vice versa. Those 
whose time is limited may on arriving at Girgenti by steamer 
from Sciacca disembark, ride or drive to the temples and after 
a stay of 4 hrs. continue their voyage by the same vessel. A car- 
riage may be ordered for the occasion by telegraph (1 1. 20 c.) 
from Sciacca or Licata (p. 272). The steamboat-agent at Girgenti 
may be applied to in this matter. 

Oir^nti. *LocandadiGellia, new, agreement necessary. — Lo- 
canda Villa di Napoli; Albergo della bella Veneziaj Loc. dl 
Boma e Yenezia; all in the old Sicil. style. Miehele Pemeaggi the cuflt- 
odian of the antiqiiities , is the best guide to the ruins (5 lire per diem), 
but by no means absolutely necessary. Doll Rafi'aello Politi, the leamed 
antiquary of Girgenti, may be applied to in any case of emergency. 
Models of the temples may be purchased of Oerlando Aletto. Diligence 
to Palermo daily, also to €atania vli Galtanisetta and Gastrogiovaiml. 

Girgenti, the most richly endowed bishopric of Sicily, the seat 
of a prefect and the military head-quarters of the district, con- 
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tains a popnlation of 15,925 (with suburbs 17,194). The four 
gates of the town are: Porta del Molo, del Pontes Biberia and 
Panitteri., IVa ^^7 suffices for the inspection of the principal 
•objects of interest 

Acra^as ( Angayag), "the most beautiful city of the mortals" accor- 
•ding to Pindar, was founded by colonists from Gela in 582 (see p. 000). 
The Doric settlers, natives of Crete, introduced the worship of Athene of 
Lindos and also that t>f Zeus Atabyrios, 1. e. the Moloch of Mt. Tabor. 
When a temple was about to be erected to Zeus PoUeus, "the founder of 
•cities", Phalaris, the founder, usurped the supreme power and ruled f^om 
•564 to 549, when he was deposed by the Eumenides Telemachus and an 
oligarchy of 60 years now commenced. Phalaris had sacrificed human 
victims to Zeus Atabyrios in red-hot bulls Of metal. This practice in ad- 
dition to his tyrannical goremment rendered him odious to the Greeks. 
In 488 Theron subverted the oligarchy and extended the dominiona of 
Acragas as far as the K. coast where he conquered Himera. Allied with 
his son-in-law Gelon, the tyrant of Syracuse, he conquered the Carthaginians 
at Himera in 480 (see Termini, R. 9), after which he devoted his attention 
to the improvement of Acragas. The town stood on a hill 928 ft. in height, 
descending precipitously on the N. side and sloping gently towards the coast 
on the 8., bounded by the two rivers Acrageu (S. Biagio) and Hffptas (Drago). 
It consisted of two parts : the Acropolis to the 1. , where the modem town 
is situated, erroneously called Camieus by many, where the temple of Zeus 
Polyeus stood \ and the Itoek of Athene to the r. , with the ancient town 
extending downwards towards the sea, by the walls of which the ruined 
temples now atand. Besides these there was also a Neapolis (Plutarch), 
which was probably the seaport-town. Prisoners of Var (of whom many 
of the citizens possessed as many aaSOO) were compelled to excavate the 
subterranean canals, the temples were also erected at that period and a 
large fish-pond constructed. This was the climax of the prosperity of 
Acragas. Theron^s successors subsequent to 472 were in every respect 
his inferiors. They were at length banished and from Acragas a democratic 
revolution spread throughout the whole of Sicily. The constitution, how- 
ever, established by Empedocles at Acragas appears to have been of a 
mixed character. The wealth of the citizens was enormous. ''They built," 
it has been said of them, "as if they expected to live for ever.'" The popu- 
lation has been stated at 800,000 but probably did not exceed V4th of that 
number. After the city had remained neutral during the war between 
Athens and Syracuse, it succumbed in 406 to the Carthaginian generals 
Hamilcar and Himilco and the treachery of its own leaders. The inhab- 
itants fled during the night to Gtela. Himilco caused the city to be plun- 
dered and the works of art to be sent to Carthage. The temples were 
burned down (traces of. the action of fire may be observed on Ifo. 6). 
Until the time of Timoleon the city remained a scene of devastation. That 
tyrant sent a colony thither and the town again prospered but hesitated 
Irresolutely between tyrumy and Carthaginian supremacy. In the Ist Punic 
war, however, the citizens were in a position to furnish the Carthaginians 
with a contingent of 25,000 men , when Uie Romans besieged the city in 
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262. The battle fought without the walls was not decUive but was so 
favourable to the Romans, that the Carthaginians were compelled to with- 
draw their troops to Heraclea. The city was then plundered by the Ro- 
mans and shortly aft^ by the Carthaginian general Karthalo also. In the 
2nd Punic war the Carthaginians maintained themselves longest in this part 
of Sicily and Acragas came into the possession of the Romans only owing 
to the treachery of the ITumidians. From that period the town of Agri- 
gentum was a place of little importance. 

In order to ylsit the ruins, the traveller quits the town by 
the Porta del Poote and ascends through the Oiardino Inglese 
and the Capuchin monastery of S. Vito to the Rock of Athene 
(Pi. *£). The most recent investigations have led to the belief 
that no temple ever existed here. The depression between the 
town and the rook was, according to a local tradition, artificially 
formed by Empedocles to admit of the passage of the Tramontana 
and thus dispel the malaria. The view in every direction is 
magnificent. On the £. slope of the rock are the fragments of 
a small Greek temple, said to hare been dedicated te Ceres and 
Proserpine (PI. 3). Beneath the Norman church of 8. BiagiOy at 
the base of the rock, is the Fontana dei Oreci^ the mouth of an 
ancient canal 4 M. in length, which supplied Girgenti with water. 

The traveller now proceeds to the so-called Temple of Juno 
Lcusinia (PI, 6), which is said to have contained the painting of 
Juno, executed by Zeuxis from the five most beautiful virgins 
of Acragas as models. The temple is magnificently situated at 
the point where the town-wall, which consists of huge masses of 
rock, turns from E. to S. The approach, a few min. walk N. of 
the temple, by which the descent to Fiume S. Biagio is made, 
is ancient. The temple is a peripteros-hexastylod with 34 co- 
lumns of the most perfect period of the Doric style (500). The 
columns have 20 flutes and their height is equal to five times 
their diameter. Earthquakes have here completed the work of 
destruction: 16 pillars only are left standing; those on the S. 
and E. sides have been disintegrated by exposure to the Sirocco. 
In front of the pronaos of the temple are two narrow terraces. 
To the W. an ancient cistern. In the town-wall tombs. 

The so-called Temple of Concord (PI. 8) is one of the best- 
preserved ancient temples in existence, as in the middle ages it 
was converted into a church of 8, Qregorio delle Rape. The 
arched openings in the wall of the cella belong to that period. 
The temple is a peripteros hexastylos, more recent than that of 
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Juno Ladnia but still erected before the decline of the Doric 
style. Its 34 columns with the architrave and frontons are still 
standing. ' The incisions for beams are almost all of later origin. 
Stairs in the comers of the wall of the cella ascend to the summit. 

Not f&r from the temple of Concord are the ruins of the so- 
called Temple of Heretdee (PI. 10), a peripteros- hexastylos of 
38 columns. Regarded in a different light it was an amphi- 
prostylos-hypnthros. On some of the fragments of this temple 
traces -of the gorgeous colouring of the trabeation are distinctly 
recognised. It is said to have contained the celebrated painting 
of Alcmene by Zeuxis. From this temple the infamous Yerres 
attempted to steal the statue of Hercules by night, but the work- 
men employed by him were driven away by the pious Agrigen- 
tines. In the immediate vicinity of the temple is the- Porta 
Aatea (PI. 11), the town-gate towards the harbour, by which in 
210 the Romans entered the town. In fVont of the latter is the 
so-called Tomb of Theron (PI. 12), which like the temple of 
€astor «nd Pollux and the so-called Oratorium of Phalaris is of 
later Greek origin. Another "Tomb of Theron" in the direction 
of Serradifalco is a cenotaph of the Roman period. In a house 
between the Tomb of Theron and the confluence of the Acragas 
And Hyps as, where during the siege the army of the Romans 
was posted, are preserved the fragments of an ancient edifice 
vhinh appears to have been a "templum in antis". As a Temple 
of JEseulaphu (PL 13), containing Ae celebrated statue of Apollo 
by Myron, once stood here, It is believed by some to have been 
Identical with the above. 

Beyond the Porta Aurea are situated the ruins of the Temple 
of Zeus (PI. 15), which was never completed. This vast structure, 
extolled by Polyblus and described by Diodorus was erected 
between 480 and 400. It was a pseudo-peripteros-hypnthros with 
37 huge half-oolnmns , 6 at the entrance, 7 at the £. extremity 
And 12 on each side, each 20 ft in circumference, with flutings 
broad enough to admit of a man standing In them, and the same 
number of pilasters in the interior. In the walls of the cella, 
although uncertain where, stood the colossal Telamones or Atlantes, 
one of which has been reconstructed and measures 24 ft. They 
Ate supposed to have been situated above the pilasters as bearers 
of the trabeation. In the tympanum of the E. side was repre- 
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sented tke contest of the gods with the giants, on the W. side 
the conquest of Troy. Down to 1401 a considerable portion of 
the temple was still in existence, but it has gradually diminished 
and in recent times was laid under ^contribution to aid in the 
construction of the Molo of Girgenti. 

Near this temple M. OaTallari has caused four Doric colomnfr 
t)f a temple to be placed, which is commoqly, though without 
foundation, said to have been dedicated to Castor end PoUux (PI. 16). 
Fragments of the entablature etc. bear distinct traces of the 
ancient variegated colouring. It was a peripteroe-hexastylos of 34 
columns. Near it the substructure of another ancient edifice. In 
a garden on the farther side of the valley, which is said to have 
once been occupied by the fish*pond (piscina) mentioned hy 
Biodorus, are the remains of what is styled the Temple of Vulcan 
(PI 20) , whence a fine view of the temples opposite. . Of the 
spring of oil mentioned by Pliny not a trace has been discoveied. 
N. of the temple of Vulcan the Hippodrome was probably situated. 
The Oratorium of Phalaris (PI. 21) which stood near -the centre 
of the ancient city, is entirely of Roman origin. The monks of 
S. Niccold have converted it into a chapel. The garden PaniUeri 
near it contains a fine Corinthian entablature. Remains of the 
celebrated Canals of Phaeax are seen between the temples of 
Juno and Hercules, but have not yet been sufficiently investi- 
gated. The Catacombs or subterranean quarries and caverns be- 
neath the present town are probably of more remote origin. They 
are visited from the entrance to the church del Purgatorio. 

The Caihedral (PI. 28), commenced in the 14th cent., now 
presents a combination of almost every architectural style. The 
modernized interior consists of nave and two aisles. In the N. 
aisle is preserved the celebrated sarcophagus with representations 
in relief of the story of Hippolytus. On one side Hippolytus 
hunting and in the act of slaying a boar. On one end Phedra 
pining for love, behind her the nurse who Yinveils her; before 
her young girls playing on the guitar; Ouiad discharges his shafts 
from beneath, which Phsedra appears to ward off with her left 
hand. On the other side the nttrse divulges to Hippolytus the 
love of his step- mother; he turns sozrowfolly aside. On the 
fourth side Hippolytus in a recumbent position; behind him the 
sea^monster. The two last sides are inferior to the others. 
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An acoustic pecoUtrity in the cathedral should he ohserred 
hy the visitor. A person standing on the steps of the high-altar 
can distingnish every word spoken on the threshold of the prin- 
cipal entrance (from the W.), although the distance is upwards 
of 90 ft The cathedral contains a Madonna hy Gtddo Rem. 

The Arehivea of the cathedral comprise collections of documents 
from the Norman period of Sicilian history; Sicilian popular songs 
of 1680; a letter, the authorship of which is attributed to the devii. 

The remains of tie TempU of Jupiter Polieus (PL 1) are 
situated beneath the church of S. Maria dei Oreci. It was a pe- 
ripteros-hexastylos, the dimensions of which are unknown. The 
most ancient fragments are preserved at Girgenti. 

The most interesting mediaeval structures are the portal of 
San Oiorgia and the Palazzo Buonadonna. 

The dimensioiis of the temples (numbers refer to plfm) are here given 
approximately in Engl. feet. 



Length ind. steps 


breadth 




Length of cella 




Breadtai of cella 





Height of columns with capitals 



I^iameter of columns 



Intercolumnia 



Height of entablature 



8 

86 


6 

127 


8 

131 


38 


60 


601/2 


— 


868/4 


91 


— 


29 


29 




20 


211/2 




4 


41/2 


— 


51/2 


51/2 



10 

228 



86 



148 



43 



31 



68/4 



71/2 



- 91/4 - [ - - 



15 

844 



172 



285 



64 



52 



103/4 



16 

106 



49 



76 



18 



20 



31/2 



18 



38 



24 



After a day has been devoted to the examination of the ruins 
without the town, the following morning may be spent in visiting 
the objects of interest in the town itself and the afternoon in 
riding to the mud-volcano of Maccaluba, unless the traveller prefer 
to proceed as far as Palma. 

N. of Girgenti, 6 H. distant, and 3 M. to the W. of the road to Pa- 
lermo, rises the small mnd-volcano Maeealuba^ a hill 42 ft. in height, con- 
dating of clay and limettoiie. It is covered with a number of small cones 
2—3 ft. high, from .the fissures of which hydrogen is emitted with conside- 
rable noise. Occasionally mud and stones are hurled into the air to a 
great height. In winter after continued rain the cones lose their shape. 
An interesting excursion to the scientiflc. 
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24. From Girgenti to Syracuse by Pabna, Licata, 
Terrannova, Modica (Yal d'Ispica) and Palazzolo. 

This route must be performed principAlly on horseback, as there is 
diligence- communication and a carriage-road between Vittoria and Modica 
and between Palazzolo and Syracuse only. From Vittoria to Syracuse 
(126 kilom. = 84.11.) 18 1. 90 c.^ from Palazzolo to Syracuse (44 kUom. 
s= 29 M.) 6 1. 60 c. If the route is made in the reverse direction from 
Syracuse to Girgenti, carriages may be hired at Syracuse and Modica \ but 
a carriage cannot be procured at Palaezolo for the journey to Syracuse, 
nor at Vittoria for fhe journey to Modica a,9d beyffid it. The eniire journey 
from Girgenti to Syracuse can only be performed by carriage via Catania, 
a long circuit. Catania in this case is reached by the high road from Pa- 
lermo (see R. 26). Steamboat from Girgenti to Syracuse once weekly. 
When the railway is completed the route will be by the branch line from 
Girgenti to Gampofranco and thence to Catania. 

The road from Girgenti to Palma (14 M.) descends from the 
Aeropolis into the ancient city, intersects the valley of the 
S. Biago and ascends to the table-land, on >vhich, on a height to 
the \,j FaftarjcL (i 3,000 inhab.) Is situated, with a picturesque 
castle of the Chlaramonte of the 14th cent. On the summit of 
a hill farther to the 1. rises Naro (10,253 inhab.) also possessing 
a castle of the Ghiaramonte family. Traversing pasture -land, 
within a few miles from the sea which is concealed by a low 
chain of hills, the traveller soon enters the fertile valley of Palna. 
The town contains nothing to arrest the traveller, and a halt Is 
seldom made here unless for the night (Vittoria, landlord 
Nicola Sortino). 

From Palma the road traverses a beautiful valley with gigantic 
almond-trees (lihe almonds of Palma are the finest in Sidiy) and 
leads to Licata, situated on the Fiume SoUQj the ancient Hknera 
Meridionalis. 

Licata (^La beUa Sixiliaj in the principal street) with .a po^ 
pulation of 14,338, occupies the site of the town which, after 
the destruction of Oela in 280, the tyrant Phintias of Acragas 
erected and named after himself. It lies at the base of a hill, 
Poggio di 8, Angela j termed ^Eyivo^q% by the Greeks because Pha- 
laris onee sacrifioed his human victims here. It was an ancient 
Phoenician - Carthaginian fortification, garrisoned by the Cartha- 
ginians during their war with Agathocles in 310, whilst the latter 
was posted on M. della Guardia on the opposite side of the 
river. Agathocles was conquered chiefly through the skill ol the 
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Balearic slingers. Here in 256 Regulus, before Ms expedition 
to Africa, conquered the Carthaginian fleet in one of the greatest 
naval battles on record, in which not fewer than 300,000 men 
were engaged. Garthalo, faiYoiired by a storm, destroyed a large 
fleet of Roman transports on this coast in 249. 

Licata (Alicata) is the most important commercial town on 
the S. coast of Sicily. Extensive sulphur- export One of the 
principal firms (e. g. Thomson and Legler) may be applied to by 
the traveller in case ,9i emergency. 

Hie road from Licata to Terranuova (18 M.) traverses a sterile 
district, at one time skirting the coast, at another separated from 
it by Mils. As far as the castle of Falconara, a modern resi- 
dence of Baron Bordinaro, wheat- fields are traversed and the 
road is bordered with large aloes. High above Falconara rises 
BuUra, a town with 5000 inhab. In 853 it was besieged by the 
Saracens for 5 months before it succumbed, and it was one of 
their latest SicUian possessions, which they retained till 1089. 
The next cultivated tract which is reached is near Terranuova, 
the Campi Qeloi of Virgil. The plain here is chiefly planted 
with cotton. The height on the r. immediately before Terranuova 
is reached (Capo Soprano) was the ancient necropolis, where 
numerous vases have recently been found. 

Terranuova (^Domenico OutUlOy in the Gorso), a seaport-town 
with 11,000 inhab., founded by the emperor Frederick II., inter- 
sected by the long Corso, from W. to S., contains little to interest 
the traveller. 

Near Terranuova are the remains of OeUt, where the dra- 
matist i£schylus was buried. 

Qela was founded in 690 by a Dorian colony under Antiphemus of 
Rhodes and Entimus -of Crete, and so rapidly attained to prosperity that 
in 582 it was itself in a position to send forth a colony to found Acragas. 
After an aristocratic form of government Hippocrates obtained possession 
of supreme power. Under his rule Gela rose to the culminating point of 
its prosperity (4^—491). His successor Qelon transferred the seat of govern- 
ment of the Deinomenides to Syracuse carrying with him one-half of the 
population of Gela. The remainder he left under the rule of his brother 
Hiero. In 405 Gela was captured by the Carthaginians and destroyed. The 
description given by Diodorus (XIII.) proves that the town lay to the E. 
of Terranuova, beyond the Fium« of Terranuova or Gela. The remains 
of a Doric temple are still standing about V2 ^- ^^ the E. of the town 
(Piazza del molino a vento)^ 300 paces farther is the river. Here stood 
the temple of Apollo, whose celebrated statue' was sent by Hamilcar to 
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Tyre, where it was found by Alexander the Great. Here the camp of the 
Carthaginians was pitched. The town of Gela rose on the opposite side of 
the river and was destroyed by Hamilcar after he had won the battle, 
which it is thought may have been intentionally lost by Dionysius. Timo- 
leon re-erected the town and populated it with colonists. Agathocles subse- 
quently caused 5000 of the inhabitants to be put to the sword and Phintias, 
the tyrant of Acragas destroyed the town entirely. Since that period 'it 
has disappeared from the pages of history. 

The direct road from Terranuova to Palazzolo leads by 
(14 M.) Biscari and (i2 M.) Chiatamonte^ tw<? small towns which 
contain nothing remarkable. As the road moreoyer is bad, most 
travellers will prefer the circuit by ModicCj for the sake of seeing 
the Val d^Ispica. 

The route from Terranuova descends to and skirts the sea 
till the rivers Oela and Dirillo (ancient Achates) have been crossed 
(bridges in course of construction). The high road leading to 
Vittoria is then reached. 

Vittoria (15,000 inhab.) affords no tolerable hotel -accom- 
modation. Information may be obtained of the cur^. The ar- 
chaeologist is recommended to perform the route from Vittoria to 
Modica by Scoglieti, the Marina of Vittoria, and the site of the 
ancient Camarina (20 M.). 

Camarina was founded by Syracuse in 599 and destroyed in 533 for 
having attempted to assert its independence, but was re-erected by Hippo- 
crates of Gela after the battle of the Helorus (Telluro or Abiaso). Gelon 
again depopulated the town but it was a second time colonized by Gela 
in 461. In 439 it was sacked by the Syracusans and during the war 
with Athens remained neutral. In 405 Dionysius on his retreat compelled 
the inhabitants to follow him , and the town was destroyed by the Cartha- 
ginians. In 839 it was rc-colonised by Timoleon, but soon after fell into 
the hands of the Romans. A. D. 853 it was entirely destroyed by Abbae- 
ibn-Fahdl. Camarina was about 5 M. in circumference and lay to the r. 
of the river Camarana fancient Hipparis)^ at the point where the chapel 
of the Madonna di Camarana now stands on a sandy eminence 70—90 ft. 
in height. 

From Camarina the traveller then proceeds to 8, Croce (6 M.) 
and ScieU (12 M.), a town with 10,000 inhab. on the site of the 
ancient Syracusan colony Casmenae, founded in 644 (^Loeanda 
del Carmine^ tolerable). From Scicli to Noto (p. 277) 5 M. 

The road from Vittoria to Modica leads by 

(4 M.) Ctfmwo, a miserable country-town with 10,000 inhab. 
Here was situated the celebrated fountain of Diana, the water 
of which refused to mingle with wine when drawn by women of 
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sallied reputation. Beyond Gdmiso the road asceuds, bordered 
with large carob-trees, to the banen table-land, destitute of shade. 
Descending to the valley, the traveller perceives to the 1. 

(14 M.) Bayusa (miserable inns), a coantry-town with 21,000 
inhab. The whole of the surrounding district is the property of 
Baron Arezzo di Donnafugata who possesses a cotton -spinning 
manufactory here. The neighbouring rocks contain numerous 
grottoes. Bernardo Cabrera (d. 1423) is interred in the church of 
the Capuchins. 

(10 M.) Xodlca (14 M. from C6mi8o) (^Loeanda of Matttro 
GiorgiOf near the Sotto Prefettura; Locanda Nuova etc., all bad), 
the capital (27,449 inhab.) of the ancient county of that name, 
is situated in a rocky valley, consisting of two ravines which unite 
in the town. The height between the two valleys affords a survey 
of the three different arms of the town, which itself contains 
nothing worthy of mention. 

From Modica by the Val d'Ispica to Palazzolo a rough bridle 
path (about 20 M.). The road from Modica to Spaccafomo is 
quitted beyond the road which descends to Scicli and the tra- 
veller proceeds to the 1. to the remarkable 'Foi dVapjca, a rocky 
ravine 7 M. in length, in the limestone rock of which subter- 
ranean dwellings and tombs Jiave been discovered. 

The banks of the MediteiraJMiii must have been peopled during a pre- 
hiatorical period by a race who iS4eavated their dwellings in the rocks and 
deposited their dead in rocky niches (didieri). Caverns of this description 
have been discovered in Sardinia, the Balearic Islands, in the Gyrenaiea 
and in Etruria. They occur in Sicily in considerable numbers in the S. £. 
angle of the island only, between Terranuova and Syracuse i a few,, however, 
have been found near Caltabelotta (di San Cono) and between Bronte and 
Kaletto dei Giganti. They may' perhaps be attributed to the Slcanians. 
At Sparano^ a spot between Noto aad Palazzolo, a species of Celtic &oXo(^ 
or tume has been discovered, which appears to favour the view that the 
Sicanians were of Celtic origin. The same race, be their origin what it 
may, doubtless excavated the grottoes of Pantalica, Ferla, Vicini etc., but 
those of the Val iVJapiea are most numerous and present the greatest va- 
riety. Some of them manifestly served as habitations. They either con- 
sist of different stories, connected in the interior by circular apertures, or 
of single chambers, the entrances to which in the rock are more than the 
height of a man above the ground. Rings hewn in stone which are seen 
here probably served some purpose of domestic economy. 

At the N.E. issue of the valley rises the so-called CtuUllo 
d'Tsptea, a rock completely honeycombed by grottoes. Others 
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deserving meRtion are the Spelonea Orossa^ QroUa del Corvo and 
del Vento. A rugged path ascends hence to 

Palaiiolo (Locanda Centralejy one of the most interesting 
towns of Sicily, with 10,000 inhab. Snlvatore MoneUi (apothecary 
of the town) acts as guide. Dr. G. Italia-Nicastro is the most 
learned archjBologist in the place. 

'Ax^au (Arabian el Ahrdtj subsequently PlaceoUimf BaUnndj 
now Palazzolo) was founded by the Syracusans in 664 on the 
site, it would appear, of a PhcBnioiai^ settlement, and belonged 
to the dominions of their city until the latter was conquered by 
Marcellus. The town apparently escaped destruction until the 
wars of the Saracens. The Acropolis and older portion of the 
town stood on the hill rising above the town and accessible on 
the E. side only. This eminence is doubtless of volcanic origin 
as volcanic products are found at one spot between the limestone 
rocks. (This district abounds in volcanic formations, especially 
apparent on the route from Yizzini to Buccheri and Buscemi.) 
The summit affords a fine view in every direction. The approach 
from the £. was protected by latomis. Here tombs of all periods 
have been discovered, some of Greek origin with reliefs, others 
apparently of the Christian period. Then the so-called Tempio 
FerdUi aqueducts; a small TAeotef, -looking to the N., where on 
an eminence above a deep ravinttB^e small town of BtucenU is 
visible. The theatre is of late Greek origin and contains 12 tiers 
of seats for 600 spectators. Adjacent to it a so-called Odeon, 
probably a bath-establishment. To the S. of the Acropolis rises 
the Monte Pineta with numerous mortuary chambers of the so- 
called Didieri. In the Contrada dei Santicellij a valley IV2 M. 
to the S. of Pineta, are the remarkable bas-reliefs, unfortunately 
mutilated, of the "Santoni". They appear to have appertained 
to a burial-place; on most of them a female figure . (perhaps 
Cora-Demeter, the Sicil. goddess of agriculture) may be distin- 
guished. Not far from this spot is an extensive burial-ground, 
Acroeoro detto della Torres where some hundreds of sarcophagi 
have been opened. Many of them contained well preserved 
skulls. From B. to W. the skeletons of women were found to 
have been interred, firom N. to S. those of men. A PhoBniciaii 
inscription was also found here. — The museum of Baron Judica, 
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who superintended the excavations on the Acropolis, is in a 
deplorably neglected condition. 

The road from Palazzolo to Syracuse (30 M.} traverses mo- 
notonous fields, sterile land and clamps of wood (di Madrtdowika 
and Oiambra). BavUy another wood to ihe £., is said to he still 
infested by wolves. At B. Paolo y on the road to the r. below 
the church, a halt is usually made; thence by Floridia and the 
Ager Syracusanus to the valley of the Anapo and Syracuse. 
Below Floridia, on the r. side of the road is a ravine which the 
Athenians on their return from Syracuse under Nicias found ob- 
structed, thus compelling them to turn towards the S. The towns 
to the L are Ca$8airo and FeHa. Farther towards the N. Sortino, 
on an eminence. About 4 Min. walk below Floridia on a height 
to the r. lies Belvedere f contiguous to which are the ruins of 
£urya2tM, the most W. fort of the Epipols of Syracuse. 

From Modica to Syracuse by Nolo. 

Monotonous post -road by (12 M.) Spaceafomo with 9000 inhab. and 
(4 M.) Bosolini to (9 M.) Uoto. 

ISoto (Aquila cTOro^ opp. tbe Dominican monastery, to the r., tolerable), 
a bright-looking and wealthy town with 13,000 inhab., contains handsome 
palaces of the provincial aristocracy. The fertile district of which this is 
the principal town comprises an area of 70 sq. M. The present town was 
founded in 1703 near the site of Netum which was destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1693 and had been fiamded by the Sikelian prince Ducetius 
(about 450) on the site of a stU^bre ancient town. Of the latter traces 
existed as late as the 16th cenl^Ktween Noto and Palazzolo, in the vi- 
cinity of the spot where Conte Buggiero founded the Benedictine abbey 
of 8. Lucia (Bauli). Of the second Noto the ruins are still visible, V4 M. 
from the present town. 4 M. to the S. of Noto, between the rivers Falco- 
nara. (Atinaros) and Telluro (Heloros)^ stands La Pizzuta^ a firagment of a 
Greek column, about 30 ft. in height. It is said to be a remnant of the 
monument erected by the Syracusans in the bed of the Asinarus after the 
sanguinary defeat of the Athenians under l^icias (July, 413). 

An excursion may be made from Noto by a carriage-road to (16 M.) 
Pacehino and the rugged promontory of Passero (Pachynum) with its islands, 
harbours (Porto cTUlitte^ Porto Palo)^ tunny-fisheries (tonnara) and the re- 
mains of the ancient city of Helorus on the 1. bank of the river, now called 
Stampaci. In ancient times the Via Helora led from Helorus to Syracuse. 
From Hoto the road leads to -<4ro/a (11, (XK) inhab.), where almond- trees and 
the sugar-cane flourish, skirts 'the plain of the coast and crossing the river 
Cassibile (ancient Cacyparis)^ on the banks of which Demosthenes and 
6000 Athenians sustained a defeat in 413, leads to Syracuse. To the r. is 
seen the extensive harbour, 1. the remains of the columns of the Olympium. 
The road skirts the r. side of the harbour, passing a large heap of reeds 
used 1;>y the potters, who have exercised their craft here since the time 
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of Dionysius I. When after the battle of Gela Dionysius penetrated into 
the city hy night and usurped the government he here destroyed the gate 
of Achradina by piling up and setting fire to bundles of the reeds which 
he found in the vicinity. 

From Oirgenti to S. Caterina by Caltanisetta. 

This route will continue to be frequented, until the eompletion of the 
railway by travellers who desire to proceed from Girgenti to Castrogio- 
vanni. The road, leading towards the 17. (see following R.) is at first the 
high road from Girgenti to Palermo until the present route diverges to the 
r. and ascends to Le OrotU (ancient Erbessus^ whence in 263 the Romans 
procured provisions whilst besieging Agrigentum), a poor town (6000 inhab.), 
12 M. from Girgenti. 3 M. farther ^acaZMuto, then (10 M.) Canicattiy a town with 
20,025 inhab. A carriage-road leads hence by Campobello di Licaia^ with 
productive sulphur-mines, to Licala (diligence daily, 5 1. 85 c). 9 M. farther 
the post- station >S^erra di F<tIeo^ a small town from whidi the author of the 
Antichitk della Sicilia (Domen. lo Faso Pietrasanta Duca di Serradifalco) 
derived his title (d. at Florence in 1833). This is the central point of the 
richest sulphur -district of Sicily. From this point the road leads by S. Ckt- 
taldo^ named after St. Cataldus of I'aranto, seat of a marquisate wifli 
10,000 inhab., to Caltanisetta (locanda d'ltaHa, in the Piazza del Collegio^ 
Loeanda CHordano; Aquila Nera)y capital of the province, with 20,411 inhab., 
containing little to interest the traveller. The monastery Badia di S. Spirito^ 
2 M. distant, erected by Roger I., is a fine specimen of the Normim style ; 
on Whit-Monday a great national festival is celebrated here. 2 M. farther 
a mud-volcano, similar to the Maccaluba in the Terra Pilata. (A carriage- 
road is now in course of construction from Caltanisetta to Terranuova by 
Fietrapertia (10,296 inhab.), Barra/ranea (8000 inhab.) and JUatzarino. 

From Caltanisetta the road ascends to S. Catarina (13 M.) by M. S. Giu- 
liano (2250 ft.) and unites with the posf^SNid. By carriage-road from Oir- 
genti to Castrogiovanni 80 M.*, bridle-pkth by Favara 4, Castrofllippo 6, 
Canicatti 8, Caltanisetta 5, to Castrogiovanni 16 M., total 39 M. 

25. From Girgenti to Palermo. 

Diligence daUy in 20—22 hrs. \ fare 20 1. 55 c. ; distance 197 kilom. » 
92 M. This route offers no attractions sufficiently great to arrest the tra- 
veller, who thus avoids the discomfort of spending a night at a bad inn. 
Diligence-passengers should not omit to procure a supply of provisions be- 
fore starting, as the road-side inns afford refreshments of the poorest de- 
scription only. 

From Girgenti the road to the N. descends precipitously into 

the valley of the Drago until the cross-road at Spinaaania is 

reached; to the 1. Montaperto on an abrupt eminence; in the 

foreground Aragona with its ducal palace is visible. Of all the 

mountains the precipitous Pixzo di Cammaraia (5075 ft) is the 

most conspicuous and remains in sight during the greater part 

of the day. After a solitary post-house Is passed and on the 1. 

Aragona, a possession of the Naselli family, the post-station of 
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(12 M.) CommtUini is reached. At this town and at Favaraf 
5 M. to the E. of Girgenti, M. Ignazio Qenuardi of Qirgenti, tbe 
wealthiest proprietor of sulphur-mines in the island, possesses his 
principal mines. The administrator (il fattore) is an obliging man. 
From Aragona the road descends by numerous windings to the 
Platant The projected railway will here turn to the E. The mountain 
to the r. is the Pi%*o di SuUroj on the summit of which stands a 
town with 3000 inhah. and a ruined castle. This town was called 
8oUr by the Arabians in 860, a name belioTed to be identical 
with Stifrtg. Others conjecture it to be Camicus, where Dndalus 
erected a castle for Gocalus. The line across the river is employed 
in transmitting the mailbags when the stream is so swollen as to 
be impassable for the diligence itself. The road now winds up- 
wards to the lofty 

(14 M.) CasteUermmi (Locanda of Luigi Llvorsi), a town with 
7000 inhab.y who are chiefly engaged in the culture of the fertile 
environs. Those who ride here leave Casteltermini to the 1. and 
ascend through the Pomo Fcmdalo by the course of the Fiumt 
di 8. Pietro, 

(13 M.) 8. Oiovanni di Cammarata, post- station for Cam' 
marcUay situated on the hill to the 1. (10,000 inhab.). To the 
1. opens the beautiful basin of CastronuovOj of which a charming 
view is enjoyed. Extensive^, guarries of variegated marble were 
worked here in ancient times. From the Case di Panepinto, 
where the frontiers of the provinces of Girgenti, Caltanisetta 
And Palermo converge, the road ascends more rapidly, until near 
Lercara it attains the culminating point between the Ionian and 
Tyrrhenian seas. 

(12 M.) Lercara (Locanda dltalia, on the I. side of the street 
near the post-office, bad), a town with 8000 iuhab. bearing the 
worst possible reputation; in the vicinity are the most northern 
sulphur-mines of the island. From this point the traveller descends 
until he reaches the great trunk-road (see p. 280j at Mangonaro. 

86. From Palermo to Catania through the interior 

of the island. 

Travellers by carriage should enquire before starting whether the rivers 
are passable. In order to visit Castrogiovanni the journey to Misericordia 
<92 M.) is performed in one day. The traveller may either continue his 
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route thence by diligence or lide by the Ji^o Pei^;osa and Piasza to Calta- 
girone and there avail himself of the diligence to Catania (see p. OOO). 
Provisions for the journey must not be forgotten. Fare to Misericordia 
21 1. 67 c. 

The road leads E. by Abate and PorUlla di Mare at the base 
of Monte Qrifone, Oibelrosso and Buongiomo to 

(9 M.) Misitmeri, a notorious harboni of bar^tti (10,000 in- 
habitants), where the diligence is provided with an escort The 
road now ascends and quits the valley of the Fkune de' MirH, 
or valley of Fiearaxtiy beyond OgUastro, another town (2000 in* 
habitants) of evil reputation. Between Ogliastro and the post-station 

(12 M.) ViUafrati are situated the Bagni di Cifali (Arabic 
Oefala)j at the base of a lofty conical mountain surmounted by 
the Ccutello di Diana (Kalata Oefala), where an Arabic in- 
scription has been discovered. The temperature of the water is 
1020 Fahr. On the hill to the r. lies Me3uoj%uo, one of the four 
Albanian colonies {Piano dti Orecij Palax%o AdrianOj Conteiaa 
are the others) which have been established here since 1482. 
The Arabic name of the village is MenxiirJxMsuf (village of Jo- 
seph). The road now skirts the Fiume di 8. TJonardo, which 
falls into the sea near Termini, and leads to the bridge of 

(9 M.) Vicari, bekw the town (4000 inhab.) of that name. 
In tiie fort of Yicari CKovanni di S. Bemigio, the French governor 
of the island , who had fled hither, after the Sicil. Vespers was 
besieged by the inhabitants of Palermo who had pursued him, 
and put to death. At the solitary post-station the road divides. 
To the r. ascends the Via Lereara to Girgenti, to the 1. the Via 
deUe M<miagne leads to Catania. The post-station of 

(9 M.) Alia (4000 inhab.), which lies on an abrupt height to 
the 1., is situated below the town, beyond which a dreary, un- 
inhabited district is traversed as far as the post-station La Oidfa. 
This tract of land belongs almost exclusively to the Principe 
Tillarosa. Thence to the small town of 

(9 M.) Vallalunga (5000 inhab.). The country becomes wilder. 
To the r. towers the Monte CampanarOj in the background the 
Madonian Mts. The liumiceUo an affluent of the Ptatani is now 
crossed and the base of the Monte MinUano skirted on the 1., 
beyond which lies the solitary post-station 

(12 M.) Landrb. The road then ascends the Monte Aftidnt, 
and in the distance, beyond vast fields of wheat, the indented 
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peaks of GastrogioTaimi and Calascibetta l>ecom6 yisible. This 
view is one of the most extensive in the interior of the island. 

(9 M.) 8. Caterina is a small and miserable town, the inns of 
which none bat the diligence-condnctors consider tolerable. Bet- 
ween S. Caterina and 

(12 M.) Villcarosa flows the Fiume SaUo (Himtta meridionalis). 
If the river is swollen the diligence proceeds no farther, but is 
occasionally dragged across with the aid of the "Marangani", the 
powerfiol, semi-nude custodians of the ford (fee in this case ex- 
pected). Yillarosa is a pleasant looking town; valuable sulphur- 
mines in the vicinity. Thence to the solitary post-station 

(11 M.) Misericordia, 

The railway from Palermo to Catania (167 M.) will ascend to 
the S.< of this route from Campofranco by the course of the SciUtOy 
penetrate the watershed between Fiume Platani and F. Salso by 
« tunnel between Caltanisetta and 8. Caterina, then traverse the 
Yallone del Fico, enter the valley of the Dittaino (Simeto) by 
a tunnel near Castrogiovanni and proceed by Catenanuova to 
Catania. 

CMtrogioTumi (several miserable inns, one of which is kept 
by Mariano Buono. The traveller should endeavour to procure 
a letter of introduction to some resident here), the Arabic Kcur^ 
Jonnij a corruption of EnnOf is situated on the summit of a 
mountain (2856 it.) which is ^cended from Misericordia in 1 hr. 
Cicero describes this locality and Livy terms it, "inexpugnabilis", 
facts which alone tend to prove the important place occupied by 
Enna in the pages of Skilian history: With this mountain, the 
myths of the most ancient inhabitants were intimately connected. 
Heje the worship of the Demeter-Cora of the aborigines had its 
principal seat, and here Gelon erected a magnificent temple after 
the battle of Himera in 480. 

Enna was founded by Syracuse in 664 and participated in all 
the vicissitudes of its mother-city. In 403 it fell through treachery 
into the hands of Dionysius I. ; his son took it by surprise ; 
Agathocles also ppssessed himself of the town ; in the first Punic 
war it was captured by the Carthaginians and finally was be- 
trayed to the Romans. When the slaves under Ennus had thrown 
themselves into Enna the Romans regained possession of the 
place only after a fierce struggle. The siege lasted during two 
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years (133 — 132), and to this day Roman missiles aie found at 
the approach to Gastiogiovanni where the ascent is most gradual. 
The besieged were reduced by famine rather than by force of 
arms. In 837 the Saracens in vain endeavoured to storm the 
town, to which the inhabitants of the entire surrounding distriet 
had fled for refuge. In 859 Abbas-ibn-Fahdl obtained possession 
of the fortress through treachery, a prisoner having introduced 
the Arabians into the town by means of a canal on the N. side. 
The booty was enormous. The women were sent as slaves to 
Bagdad. In 1080 the Normans took the town. In the middle 
ages it was again partially * fortified. The town is now in a most 
dilapidated condidion and numbers 14,084 inhabitants in poor cir- 
cumstances. The fertility of the soil is greatly inferior to what 
it was in ancient times, when dense forests, brooks and lakes 
converted this district into a luxuriant gardeu, where the hounds, 
it is said, lost the scent of their game amid the fragrance of the 
flowers and the fields yielded a hxmdredfold. 

Not a vestige is now left of the celebrated temples of Demeter 
(Ceres) and Proserpine. The former is supposed to have stood 
where the ruins of the castle of Frederick n. are situated, at 
the £. extremity of the plateau. The temple of Persephone is 
seen on the MonU Salvo ^ near the convent of the Padri Rifor- 
mati. The *view is one of the finest in Sicily: the spectator 
stands at the central point of the Island (Enna was termed the 
"umbilicus" of Sicily). Towards the E. towers the pyramid of 
iEtna; to the N. two mountain- chains, ramifications of the Ne- 
brodi; towards N.N.E. Monte Artesino (3731 ft.) beyond the hill 
of Galascibetta. On the upper prolongation of the latter lie 
Leonforte and S. Filippo. Between the two, more in the back- 
ground, Troina (3451 ft). More towards the E. Centorbi. In 
an extensive basin towards N.N.W., on a precipitous ridge bet- 
ween Monte Artesino and the Madonian Mts., Petralia Soprana 
and Chanci. To the N.W., S. Galogero near Termini is visible; to 
the W. the Pizzo di Gammarata and to the S. the Her»an Mts. 
The small town of Galascibetta (5500 inhabitants), situated on 
another isolated mountain (2407 ft.) to the N., was founded 
in 1080. 

From Misericordia (p. 281) the icoad descends into the valley 
of the Dmaino (Chrysaa) and again ascends to 
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(12 M.) Leonforie (Gaf^ to the 1. as the town is entered). 
Here a road direrges to Nicosiay an episcopal town of an entirely 
medieval aspect with a Lombard population, and Termini (p. 287). 
The castle of Asaro (Assorus, a Sikelian town) remains on the 1. 
and the road leads by Nissoria into the valley of the Fiume SaUOf 
an affluent of the Simeto. Here is situated 

(9 M.) 8. FUippo d'Argirbf now an insigniHcant place with 
7500 inhab.) but once one of the most ancient Sikelian cities in 
the island (Argyrium). The celebrated historian Diodorus gives 
an account of this his native town and relates how Hercules 
Tisited it in the course of his wanderings with Jolaus and was 
here worshipped. It appears from this that a Pbosnician colony 
existed here at a very remote period. Timoleon colonized the 
town in 339 and erected an agora, temple and handsome theatre, 
of which not a trace remains. St. Philip, whose festival is here 
celebrated on May 1st, has long superseded Hercules as the 
guardian deity of the plaee. Beautiful fragments of marble are 
frequently found in the vicinity. The road leads hence to 

(10 M.) Begalbuto. In the valley below lies Qagliano, the 
commandant of which Montaner di Sosa in 1300 lured the French 
under the Count of Brienne into an ambuscade, so that 300 French 
knights, ^I Gavalieri della Morte" were captured or put to the 
eword. High above Gagliano lies Troina (3451 ft.), the most 
elevated of the more considerable towns of Sicily (9500 inhab.). 
This was one of the first towns of which in 1062 the Normans 
obtained possession. Here in 1063 Roger de Hauteville with his 
heroic wife Giuditta (Judith ofEvroult) conquered the rebellions 
inhabitants and 5000 Saracens with a chosen band of 300 wai^ 
riors. The- Normans were so needy at that period that Roger and 
Judith are said to have possessed only a single mantle. The 
bishopric founded here was transferred to Messina in 1087. The 
Basilian monastery was founded by Roger. The first abbot watt 
his brother-in-law Robert of Evroult. In .the Matrice S Maria 
traces of the ancient Norman structure may be distinguished. To 
the r. on an abrupt eminence above the valley of the Simeto 
rises Centorbi. In ancient times the situation of Centuripae was 
compared with that of Eryx. Magnificent view of iEtna. During 
the Roman period this was an important place (Gelsus was bom 
here). In 1233 it was destroyed by Frederick II. on account of 
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its disaffection and the popalation removed to Augusta. The 
numerous vases and urns found here prove how completely the 
Sikelian towns had become Hellenised. The notary Francesco 
Gamerano possesses a collection of these, to which travellers are 
readily admitted. Most of the vases in the Museum Biscari at 
Catania are from this locality. 

In the valley of the Simeto the lava -streams of iEtna are 
first encountered, the oldest of which dates from 1010. About 
V2 M. above the bridge now in the course of construction are 
situated the remains of a Roman aqueduct (Ponte Carcaci), pro- 
bably dating from the period of the Servile war. From the 
Ponte and Fondaco de' Maccaroni the road ascends to (2V4 ^0 
the lowest terrace of Mt. ^tna on, which lies 

(15 M.) Ademd (Locanda in the Piazza del Gastello, tolerable; 
the landlord is also the physician and burgomaster of the tow^; 
to the r. in the street a *caf^; 1. by the locanda Camfarelli, a 
vendor of antiquities), a wealthy town with 12,000 inhabitants. 
In the Piazza stands the quadrangular Norman castle erected by 
Roger T. It now serves as a prison; the interior is in a very 
dilapidated condition. In the chapel are seen remains of frescoes 
representing Adelasia, grand -daughter of Roger I. taking the 
veil. The monastery of S. Lucia, hearly opposite, was founded 
by Roger in 1157. In ancient times the Sikelian city of Ha- 
dranum stood here, celebrated on account of its temple of Zeus 
Adranos which was guarded by 1000 dogs. Fragments of this 
structure, probably of the cella, are shown in the garden of Sal- 
vatore Palermo at a^ place called Cartellemi, on the r. outside of 
the town. This was the central point from which Timoleon ex- 
tended his power, after he had conquered Hicetas of Syracuse 
near Schitino between Patemd and Adernd. The road now 
descends to the town of 

(2 M.) Biancavilla with 10,000 inhabitants, some of whom 
are of Albanian origin. The best cotton of Sicily receives it 
name from this place. Then 

(9 M.) 8, Maria di Licorfia, near which the town of Etna^ 
founded by Hiero, on which occasion ^Eschylus composed his 
tragedy i4i Airvatoi, is said to have stood. Between Licodia 
and Patemd, on the r., 1 M. below Licodia, is the commencement 
of the ruins of the Roman aqueduct to Catania. 
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(iVa M.) Patemd (^Loeanda di SieUiOy tolerable), on the site 
of the former Slkelian town of Byhla Minor j founded by Roger I., 
who in 1073 erected the castle above the town, now contains 
14,000 inhabitants who belong almost exclusively to the working 
classes, the landed proprietors having retired to Catania to escape 
the malaria which prevails here. The square tower of the castle, 
like those of Ademd and Motta, is now employed as a prison. 
Around this stronghold on the hill the former town was situated, 
where now the matrice, cathedral and Capuchin and Franciscan 
monasteries (fine view of the valley) alone stand. 

Hybla became completely Hellenized at so early a period that 
it was the only Sikelian town which did not participate in the 
insurrection against the Greeks in 450 under Ducetius. In 415 
the territory of the town was devastated by the Athenians. The 
ancient road between Catania and Centuripa passed by Patemd. 
Two arches of the bridge over the Simeto are still standing, 
^tna was first ascended from this point in ancient times. In 
the Contrcuia di Bella Cortina, in the direction of the mountain, 
remains of baths have been discovered. In the vicinity is the 
Qrotto del Drae<U80 through which an impetuous subterranean 
stream flows. To the N.E. of Patemo, on the slopes of iBtna, 
lies the town of Belpasso (9000 inhab.), destroyed by an eruption 
in 1669 and subsequently re-erected on a new site (Meztocampo). 
Here the iir was found to be unhealthy, in consequence of which 
the inhabitants quitted the place and re-built their town on its 
original site where it now stands. By making a circuit round 
the Monti Rosii the traveller may from this point reach Nicolosi 
(p. 319), whence i£tna is most conveniently ascended. 

Before the descent is made to Misterbianco , the last town 
before Catania is reached, a road diverges to the r. to Motta 
Santa Ancutatia, a town with a castle situated on a precipitous 
basaltic cone, rising above the Plana di Catania (beautiful view). 
In the tower of this castle Bernardo Cabrera, the supreme Judge 
of Sicily, was confined by the aristocratic party in 1410 and 
treated with great cruelty. From Motta the high road may be 
regained near Misterbianco if the valley to the r. be traversed. 
To the 1. before the main road is reached, near Erbe Blanche, 
are seen the fi:agments of a Roman building and a few hundred 
feet farther the remains of baths, called Damuti. 
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(il M.) MUterbianeOj a town with 5000 inhab., was destroyed 
in 1669. To the r. MonteeardiUo , the S.E. cratei of the i£tna 
group, rises above the plaint Crossing the laya-stream of 1669 
and passing through the Porta del FortinOy the traveller bow 
enters the town of 

(5 M.) Catania. 

Frsm Castrogiovanni to Catania by Caltagirone. 

From Castrogiovaniii the bridle-path, passing nmnerous grottoes and 
caverns, descends to the S. In 2 hrs. the Logo Pergusa is reached, the 
fabled locality whence Pluto carried off Proserpine. Of the shady and 
lofty trees, the fragant flowers on the banks of the lake covered with 
swans "and the *'perpetuum ver''' of Ovid not a symptom remains. The 
lake, like the neighbouring Stagwicello ^ is a dirt^ pond employed by the 
inhabitants in the preparation of flax. 

From the lake to Piazza (Sicil. GMazea) a ride of 13 H. (Albergo del 
Aquila l^era). Before Piazza is reached the bridle-path unites with the 
carriage-road which leads (42 H.) from CaUaniteUa by Pietrapertia (1296 ft.) 
and Barrafranca to Piazza. The traveller now proceeds S. by this road 
to S. Cono^ where it divides, leading to Terranuova to the r. and ascending 
to the 1. by S. Michele to (14 M.) 

Caltagirone (22,015, with suburbs 24,417 inhab.), considered the most 
civilised provincial town in Sicily. Although 2038 ft. above the sea-level 
it is well-built and possesses a fine promenade and handsome market-place, 
whence a lofty stair-case ascends to the castle. The aristocracy of the 
place is said to be zealous in promoting public instruction etc. Pottery 
is the staple commodity of the town, and extremely characteristic, well- 
executed figures of Sicilians, Galabrians etc. in their national costumes 
may be purchased. Giuseppe Buongiovanni is one of the best manufac- 
turers. The situation of the town is salubrious and a magnificent view is 
enjoyed in every direction. 

From Caltagirone diligence to Catania in 10 hrs. (51 H.). On the 
mountain-range to the r. lie the towns of ^rammtcAete, Mnso^ founded by 
Ducetius and in 840 taken by the Saracens, and Militello. Near Favarotta 
the road passes the celebrated Locus PaHeorum (Lago di PaKzi), usually 
450— 5(X) ft. in circumference and 14 ft. in depth. In dry seasons it occasion- 
ally disappears entirely. Two apertures (fratre» Palid) in the centre emit 
carbonic acid gas with such force that the water is forced upwards to a 
height of 2 ft. and the whole surface is agitated as if boiling. Birds are 
suffocated in attempting to fly across the lake, horses and oxen experience 
a difficulty in breathing as soon as they enter the water. The ancients 
regarded the spot as sacred and the peculiar resort of the gods. The Dii 
Palici were believed to be sons of Zeus and the nymph Thalia. A smop- 
tuous temple was accordingly erected here, to which the pious flocked 
from all quarters. The historian Fazello mentions the ruins of this edi- 
fice as having existed in the 16th cent. , but every vestige of them has 
now disappeared. Fugitive slaves found an asylum in this temple. An 
oath sworn whilst the hand was held opposite the orifice whence the gas 
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isflaed waa deemed peculiarly solemn. At no great distance from this spot 
Dncetins founded the town of Palica wbi<^ has also left no trace of its 
existence. The name, however, may still be recognised in Palagom* 
(4600 inhab.), a small mediseval town, once the property of the celebrated 
Catalanian naval hero Roger Loria. Below Palagonia the road Mcends to 
the Fandaco TreFontane; r. lies Scordia^ which yields the best oranges in Sicily. 
The road then proceeds to the 1. of the Biviere di Lentini^ running parallel with 
the Fiume Cfwmalunga^ and unites with the road from Catania to Syracuse. 

27. From Palenno to Hessina by Termini, CefiJu, 

Patti and Melazso. 

Although this road has been in process of construction for upwards of 
a century, it is not yet ccnnpleted. . In 1730 Charles III. formed the plan 
of constructing a network of roads throughout the entire island, and com- 
menced with the road from Palermo to Termini. But the nobility, dreading 
the result which might ensue from the facilities of communication thus 
afforded to the peasantry,, found means to prevent the execution of the 
project. A century later the work was recommenced, but notwithstanding 
the energetic measures of government the road is now completed only 
from Palermo to (60 M.) Finale (Cefalu) and from Messina to (83 M.) 
8t. Agata. The journey from Cefalu to (45 M.) St. Agata must therefore 
be performed on horseback. Entire distance 188 H. The traveller who 
rides and avails himself neither of the steamboat which touches at several 
places on the 17. coast once weekly, nor of the diligence, must allow 
7 days for the journey if he desires to visit Termini , Himera and Tyn- 
daris. Or by railway to Termini and on the same day to Cefalu. Thence 
to S. Stefano di Camastra 1 day, S. Agata 1, Patti 1, Melaszo 1, Messina 
1 day. By leaving S. Stefano early in the morning and proceeding from 
S. Agata by carriage, the traveller may without losing much reach Patti 
the same day. 

The road firom Palenno to Termini intersects the frultfti] 
plain of the coast and leads to the Bagaria (see environs of Pa- 
lermo, p. 248). The railway proceeds thence between the moun- 
tains and the sea, passing through several small tunnels and 
running parallel to the road. To the 1. on the mountain (iA M. 
firom Palermo) AUavUla, possessing one of the earliest Norman 
churches, founded by Robert Ouiscard in 1277, the so-called La 
ChiescuitcL. Several tonnare (apparatus for the capture of the 
tunny -fish) are observed in the sea. When in May a red flap 
is hoisted near them, this is a signal that a shoal is approaching 
or has entered the nets, soon after which the slaughter com- 
mences. Between Trabia (3000 inhab.), to the 1., and Termini 
a tunnel is passed through and the Fiume 8. Lioruurdo crossed. 

(24 M.) Termini {Loeanda Minerva, on the E. slope of the 
mountain; Nohile Locanda d'lmera or di 8. DomenicOf well spoken 
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of), one of the most animated provincial towns in Sicily (popu- 
lation 25,780), is situated on the summit and two sides of a 
promontory, but presents a dull appearance to travellers coming 
ftom Palermo. The residences of the nobility are exclusively in 
the upper part of the town; on the E. side those of ihe mer- 
cantile portion of the community. The maccaroni (pasta) of Ter- 
mini is considered the best in Sicily. 

Termini (Thermae HimerenaesJ, probably the site of an ancient 
Phoenician settlement, was founded in 407 after the destruction 
of Himera by the Carthaginians, who maintained themselves here 
till they were expelled by the Romans in 252. Under the Bo- 
man supremacy the town prospered, and during the middle ages 
was a place of considerable importance. The attack of Robert of 
Naples on Sicily in 1338 expended its fury in vain against the 
walls of the stronghold of Termini, which was destroyed in 1860. 
Among the antiquities may be mentioned the foundations of a 
Roman structure in the Piano di S. Giovanni near the town, a 
curia and baths (?), recently excavated. The handsome Roman 
aqueduct, the Aqua Cornelia j S.E. of the town, was destroyed in 
1438. The ruins firom Brueato downwards deserve a visit on 
account of the remarkable fertility of the soil in their vicinity. 
The Casa Comunale contains a collection of antiquities. Baron 
Janello also possesses a collection to which travellers are readily 
admitted. Niccold Palmieri, the Sicilian political ecx>nomist and 
historian, was born at Termini and was interred in the Chieta del 
Monte. The bath-establishment, on the £. side of the mountain, 
is well fitted up and supplied with chalybeate as well as sul- 
phureous water (106® Fahr.). Pindar extols the. baths of Therma 
Himerenses. On a rocky slope above the Fiume 8. Lionardo, 
A M. firom Termini, lies the town of Caccamo (7000 inhab.). 
Beautiful prospect The Monte San Calogero (2803 ft.)? an abrupt 
cone commanding a magnificent view, is ascended thence. The 
road to Cefalu skirts the base of this mountain, traversing the 
fertile plain of the coast. Beyond the mountain the district be- 
comes barren and destitute of trees and is, as its aspect betokens, 
rendered unhealthy by malaria. The road crosses the valley of 
the Fiume Torto and soon reaches BonfomellOy a solitary farm- 
house. The houses on the 1. stand on the ruins of a Doric 
temple which has not yet been excavated. On the height to the 
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r. lay Himera, the most western town of the Greeks in Sicily, 
birthplaee (abont 630) of Stesichonis, originally called Tisias, who 
perfected the Greek chorus by the introduction of the epode, 
strophe and antistropbe. If the abrupt hills, overgrown with su- 
mach, be ascended, a table-land is reached which gradually slopes 
downward from the small town of La Siffnora. To the £. flows 
the Hnnera 8epimtri0fMU$ or Fiume Qrandt; on the W. a small 
valley, in which tombs have been discovered, separates the town 
from the plateau. To the N. the hills descend precipitously to 
the plain of the coast; on this side the town was defended by 
massive walls. It was founded in 648 by Zanclnans, and on 
their behalf one of the greatest battles ever fought by the Greeks 
took place when in 480 Gelon and Theron surprised the Gartha- 
giniftn Hamilcar, who was engaged in besieging the town, and 
annihilated his army. He himself sought a voluntary death in 
the sacrificial fire, in order to appease the wrath of the gods. 
The battle was probably earlier than that of Salamis, although 
Greek historians have stated that both were fought on the same 
day. In 409, however, Hannilfal Gisgon, grandson of Hamilcar, 
conquered the town, after the greater number of the inhabitants 
had abandoned it by night, and razed it to the ground. Since 
that catastrophe no attempt was made to re-erect it. 

In the valley of the Fiume Orandfi, which with the Fiume 
8also bisects the island and has frequently formed a political 
frontier (under the Romans and under Frederick II.), the railway 
is now in process of construction towards the S., along the 1. arm 
of the river, as far as the vicinity of Lercaroj where it penetrates 
the Ne}>rodi by a tunnel and descends by the San Pieiro, By 
the r. arm of the river the road ascends to Nicosia (p. 283). 

Beyond the Fiume Sdtso the straight and monotonous road 
traverses a district in which malaria prevails (the traveller should 
beware of falling asleep). Then to the r. beautiful glimpses of 
the fissured valleys of the Madonia Mta. near RocceUa, Farther 
up in the valley traversed by the brook lies Collesano, a town 
which possesses remnants of walls and buildings of an unknown 
period. To the r. in the angle of the mountain basin rises the 
Pizzo di Mofera (4408 ft.), 1. the Pizzo di Palermo (5510 ft). 
Below Lascari and Oratteri and finally below Qihilmanna, i. e. 
the manna-mountain, the road leads through a beautiful, cultivated 
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district to CefaHi. In the Ticinity considerable quantities of 
manna are obtained firom the exudations of the manna -tree 
(fraxinus ornus). 

(24 M.) CeftJii (Locanda in the market-place without sign, 
to the r. when seen from the cathedral, in the palace of Baron 
S. Anastasio, tolerable; *Trattoria opposite), CephalouUumj a thri- 
Ting town of 10,855 inhabitants, who are engaged in conmierce, 
navigation and the sardine fishery, is situated at the base of a 
barren promontory which rises abruptiy from the sea on the 
S. side and en which the ancient town stood. The limestone 
rock, consisting almost entirely of fossils, which towers above 
the town, bears the fragments of a medisval stronghold and the re- 
mains of (me of those polygonal structures usually termed Pelasgic 
This appears to have been a species of treasury, to which daring 
the Roman period a vault was added and subsequently converted 
into a Christian place of wo^hip. The summit commands a 
magnificent prospect of the N. coast and the lofty mountains. 
The town was taken in 397 in the wars between Dionysius I. 
and Carthage. Occasional mentidh is made of it in the Roman 
period. In 837 it was unsuccessfully besieged by the Arabians 
but captured by them in 858. T^en in 1129 king Roger was 
returning from Naples and his vessel was in imminent danger of ship- 
wreck, he is said to have vowed to erect a church to Christ and 
the Apostles on the spot where he should be permitted to land. 
The vessel was driven ashore at Cefald and be accordingly here 
commenced the construction of a handsome cathedral. The do- 
cument relating to the foundation, dating firom 1145, which is 
still preserved in the episcopal archives, contains however no 
allusion to the »bove circumstance. The *CathedKcAy a noble mo- 
nument of Norman architecture, lies to the W. of the promontory, 
and around it the modem town has sprung up. Two imposing 
towers of four stories flank the facade and are connected by a 
colonnade, recalling the huge . towers of St Etienne at Caen which 
was erected by William the Conqueror. The walls of the colon- 
nade were entirely covered with mosaics, representing the in- 
strumentality of Roger and his successors in the construction of 
the edifice. Of these no trace now exists. The W. entrance is 
coeval with the foundation. The portal is of unique construction. 
The apses are externally decorated, the remainder of the ex- 
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tenor is plain. The Ghnrcli, built in the fonn of a Latin cross, 
possesses a nave, two aisles and three apses; naye doable the 
width of the aisles. Length 230, width 90 ft The pointed 
Taulting of the nave and aisles is supported by 15 columns of 
granite and 1 of cipolline. The mosaic-paintings in the tribune 
are the most ancient and perfect in Sicily and most resemble 
those preserved in the monasteries on Ml Athos. The beauti- 
fully executed figure of the Saviour was completed in 1148. A 
number of other figures, .Mary with four archangels, prophets and 
saints , appear from tiieir selection to have been the work of 
Greek artists. Two of the sarcophagi of porphyry now in the 
cathedral of Palermo once stood in the transepts. Frederick II. 
caused them to be transferred to Palermo in 1209, during the 
absence of the bishop Giovanni on a mission to the sultan of 
Damascus. On the return of the latter he Indignantly excom- 
municated the emperor for this act of spoliation, but was sub- 
sequently appeased by a grant of land. The fine cloisters con- 
tiguous to the 'Church are similar to those at Monreale, but in 
an inferior state of preservation. 

The heirs of ^eUb^te Baron Mandralisoa possess a small col- 
lection of antiq«B6r which embraces almost all the objects of 
interest found in the island of Lipari. 

The road from Cefalt to FmaU on the Fhtme di PoUin<iy the 
ancient MonaluSf is now completed. Th small town of Pollina 
('2376 ft.) is believed to be the ancient ApoUonia which Timo- 
leon delivered from its tyrant Leptines. A few miles farther 
Tusa is situated. Near the latter, on an eminence to the £., 
lay Alaesaf founded in 403 by the tyrant Archenides of Herbita. 
The town was a place of importance under the Romans; its ruins 
are 2 M. in circumference. It is skirted by the AUtua, now 
Fiume di Pettmeo. The road crosses this river and then the 
Fiume BegitanOy in the valley of which the provincial town of 
Mistreita (10,390 inhab.], the AnuitrahM of the ancients, greatly 
enlarged and embellished since 1860, is situated. Farther on, 
8. Stefano di Camcutra (Nuova Locanda and another,^ bo^ tole- 
rable) with 3600 inhab., is situated on an eminence by the sea. 
On the W. side of the town a fine view of the environs, the sea 
and the valley below is eqjoyed. Cheese manufactured from 
sheep's milk (caecio cavallo) and wool are exported hence in 
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considerable quantities. Between S. Stefano and S. Agata is 
sitaa|;ed the Boseo di CaroniOy the most extensive forest in Sicily. 
The road crosses nnmerous brooks and is bordered by the myrtle, 
mastix and cistus-rose. After the Marina of Oaronia, the CaUicU 
C' beautiful shore") founded by Ducetius in 440, is passed, the 
Fiumaira of 8. FrateUo or Furiano is reached,, where during the 
summer-season the traveller might imagine himself surrounded by 
a forest of oleanders. The town of 8. FrateUo (0000 inhab.) is 
one of the Lombard colonies .which, accompanied Adelaide of 
Monferrat , wife of Roger I. , hither. Others established them- 
selves at Piazza, Nicosia, Aidone, Randazzo, Sperlinga, Capizzi, 
Maniace etc. The Lombard dialect is stlU spoken at S. FrateUo, 
Piazza, Nicosia and Aidone. Near S. Fratello is the grotto of 
San Teodoro, containing fossil bones of many different species 
of maQimaUa. In the vicinity of Aeqwi Dolee lay the town of 
Aluntium, of which nothing more is known than the allusion to 
it made by Cicero in his oration against Yerres. At the small 
town of 8. A^faia (poor inn on the r.) the carriage-road recom- 
mences. Here a post-conveyance may be^~ obtained (to Patti 28 1. 
5 c.)« The road crosses the beds of numfipis torrents, in the 
first of which, the JLotamarinu, bordered flf (Meanders, are the 
fragments of a Roman bridge. To the r. lies 8. Mareo, probably 
the aacient Agedhyrnum, The ruins of a mediieval palace in the 
Fiumata Zaptdla are next passed. Between the mouth of this 
torrent and Capo Orlando was fought, July 4th, 1299, the great 
navM -battle in which Frederick IL was defeated by the united 
fleets of Gatalania and Anjou under Roger Boria. On the height 
to the r. in front of the traveller the small town of Ncuo is. vi- 
9ible, where the silk-culture is extensively carried on. The entire 
district resembles a luxuriant orchard. As soon as Capo Orlando^ 
however, is passed, the .aspect of the couhtry is changed. Here 
the mountains rise abruptly firom the sea. Capo Orlando is 
100 M. distant from Palermo, which in clear weather is visible 
from the extremity of the promontory. The broad Fiumara of 
Naso and the picturesque BrolOj with the small town of that 
name, are next reached; then Piraino. The traveller may pro- 
ceed direct hence by 8orrewtini to Patti and thus considerably 
shorten his journey. The mountain, however, to be traversed is 
lofty (2779 a), whilst the ooaat-route by Capo Calavk is remar- 
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kably pictnreBqae. The road ascends frem a valley to Oiojosa 
(Sicil. Qiujusa; 4000 inhab.); then rises to a considerable height 
above the sea, winding round the abmpt granite promontory of 
Calavhj which it penetrates by a short tunnel, and descends to 
the Marina of Patti, whence it, again ascends through an avenue 
of peppei^trees to the town with its extensive monasteries. To 
the 1. of the road the small locanda of Antonino Arrigo. Lo- 
canda Nuova of Onofrio dl Caldo Inferior. Pattl (7000 inhab.) 
notwithstanding its fine situation on the mountain is unhealthy. 
In the modernized Cathedral Adelasia, mother of king Roger and 
widow of Count Roger and of king Balduin of Jerusalem, is in- 
terred. The wealthiest family in this district is that of the ba- 
rons of Sciacca, who possess a beautiful] ch&teau on the 8cala^ 
3 M. to the N. of Patti. To the same family the environs of 
Tyndaris belong. The road in the direction of Melazzo now as- 
cends. The promontory to the 1. with the Pit%o di Mongib 
(Monte Oiove) was foimerly the site of the town of 

Tyndaritj one of the latest Greek colonies of Sicily, founded 
in 396 by DionyAtiu I. with Locrians^ and Peloponnesian Messe- 
nians. It soon r^se ^to prosperity, at an early period became 
allied to TimoIeOff and remained faithfbl to the Romans during 
the Punic wars. It was therefore favoured by the Romans and 
attained to great power and wealth. Its Inhabitants were the 
first who opposed Yerres and engaged Cicero as their represen- 
tative. During tiie Christian period it became the seat of a 
bishop. The exitct date of its destruction is unknown. Before 
the time of Pliny a small portion of the town was precipitated 
into the sea by a landslip. The promontory, rising 650 ft above 
the sea, consists of granite, gneiss and above these a stratum of 
limestone. The summit is occupied by the church of Santa Maria 
(Madonna Nera). Remains of an extensive building and of a 
theatre and two mosaic pavements have been preserved. The 
internal diameter of the theatre is 201 ft., orchestra 77 ft. ; it 
is divided into 9 cunei and contains 27 tiers of seats. Statues 
of Roman workmanship found here are now in the museum of 
Palermo. 

Beneath the extremity of Capo Tlndaro is the StakuiHe OroUo 
of Fata DonnaviUaf popularly supposed to be the haunt of a 
fairy who kidnaps young brides on their wedding-night and who 
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is beliered to be identical with the Fata (fairy) Morgana. The 
curious may reach the entrance of the grotto by being lowered 
over the cliff with ropes. 

The ascent of the promontory is amply compensated for by 
the magnificent view of the sea, Melazzo, the Lipari Islands, the 
Neptunian Mts., the conical Pt'taeo di Tripi on which Ahacaenurriy 
now Noaroy lies, and ^tna. 

Guide to the ruins necessary; custodian Qaetano Sedotti. 
Baron Sciacca has recently (1865) caused new exct^vations to 
be made. 

The road then descends to the bay of Olivieriy between Tyn- 
daria and Melazzo, The fertile plain is teayersed by a number 
of torrents which frequently prove very destructive. The largest 
of these are the Olivierif Arangioy CrancottOf Saliea and dell' 
Araneif on which the sulphur-baths of Termini di Castro are sit- 
uated. Beyond these the wealthy towns of BarceUona and Po%»a 
di OroUa are reached. Here, on the Longanus, Hiero of Syra- 
cuse defeated the Mamertines in 270. Then the Fiumara Can- 
toney Landro and fir. Lucia. The road now divides, to the r. 
direct to Messina, to the 1. through the SMt vineyards of the 
Neapolitan ex-minister Gassisl (formerly prc|^eiPty of the order of 
St. John) to MelasMO. The emperor Frederick II. once possessed 
an extensive park for game here. According to Homer the herds 
of Helios were here pastured. 

Melasio {Locanda delta Villa Nuova, in the principal street, 
pretty good), with 12,000 inhab., the ancient Afyloe, was founded 
at a very early period by colonists firom Messana-Zancle, who in 
648 quitted the settlement and proceeded to Himera. The terri- 
tory remained subject to the Messenians, until Laches in 427 
made it over to the inhabitants of Rhegium. In 394, however, 
the Messenians again possessed themselves of the town and after 
it had been destroyed by Agathocles re-erected it. Here in 260 
Duilius gained the first naval victory of the Romans, having by 
means of his boarding-bridges converted the naval into a species 
of land-conflict No ancient remains have been discovered here, 
as in the middle ages Melazzo was frequently altered and repeat- 
edly besieged. The castle in front of which the town is situa- 
ted was erected by Charles V., restored in 1643 and resisted the 
alegeg it sustained from the Due de Vivonne in 1675 and during 
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the Spanish war of saccession. When Garibaldi was about to 
take Messina in 1660 he was here obliged to disable the Nea- 
politan general Bosco who threatened his flank. Marching from 
Barcellona he attacked Bosco on July 20th and drove him back 
into the castle, where that general capitulated on condition 
of an unmolested retreat The dead, 750 in number, were in- 
terred in a large pit on the r. side of the road, immediately be- 
fore the town is reached. Melazzo possesses a fine harbour. 
A walk on the admirably-cultivated promontory, whence beautlAil 
glimpses through the foliage of the sea on both sides, glittering 
far beneath, is strongly recommended. At the extremity stands 
a lighthouse. Extensive tunny-fisheries. 

The road traverses the plain of the coast to Spadafora. In 
the bay to the 1. the fleet of Sextus Pompeius was annihilated 
by Agrippa. On the heights to the r. stands 8. Pietro (Sam- 
pieri), Sicil. Monforie, and' higher on the mountain, on a summit 
surrounded by precipitous cliffs, the small town of fiametto, in 
which the Christians maintained themselves till 965. From 
Spadafora the road ascends to Divieto, Bavtuo (Sicil. Bauso] and 
OessOf where iSbi0 Sieracens remained until a late period. The 
luxuriant fertility* of the fields soon diminishes and the zone of 
the heath and grass , with which the precipitous slopes of the 
Neptunian Mts. are clothed, is reached. The sunmiit, the so- 
called Telegraph or Collie di San Bitso (1502 ft), commands a 
view of the strait of Messina; to the 1. the Faro, opposite to it 
Scilla in Calabria, then on a projecting angle S. Giovanni, nu- 
merous villages, and farther to the r. Reggio. The forests of the 
lofty Aspromonte occupy a large portion of the Calabrian penin- 
sula. In front of the spectator extends the sickle (Zancle) of 
the harbour of Messina; the road descends to a profound and 
sinuous ravine, through which the gate of the town is reached 
in 1 hr. Walkers or riders may descend flrom the summit by a 
precipitous footpath to the picturesque ruins of the Norman con- 
vent of 8. Maria deUa Seala or deUa ValUy commonly called 
Abbadiasxa. Portions of the church , e. g. the W. portal , date 
firom the 12th cent. William II. and Constantino endowed the 
church munificently. When Peter of Arragon with the beautiful 
Mathilde Alaimo-Scaletta was on his return to Messina, the 
siege of which had Just been raised by Charles of Anjou, the 
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inhabitants and tbeir gallant commandant Alaimo received him 
here with every demonstration of joy (Oct 2nd> 1282). After 
the plague of 1347 the nuns removed to the town, henceforth 
employing the convent as a farm-building only. This was pro- 
hibited by the Council of Trent, in consequence of which the 
convent fell to decay and is now a complete ruin in a desolate 
situation, but an object of interest to architects and artists. 
Messina, see p. 298. 

From Tennini a road travertes the interior of flie iBland* to Leot^fifrUy 
but is only partially completed. This was the route usually pursued by 
the Arabians on their predatory incursions into the interior from Palermo. 
It has also frequently been traversed by the Greeks and Kormans and has 
been the scene of many a sanguinary encounter. The road ascends by the 
Fiume Torto to Cerda^ crosses the mountain and descends to the valley of 
the Fiume Grande and the small towns of Sdafani (marble sarcophagus in 
the church) and Caltavuturo (18 M. from Termini). The latter is of Sara- 
cenic origin (Kalat-Abi-Tkaur) and was taken by Roger I. who granted it 
to his daughter Mathilde. It now contains ^4500 inhab. The road aiscends 
thence to Polizzi^ situated on a lofty rock (2620 ft.), a town fortified by 
Roger I. and of considerable importance in the middle ages. On the mountain 
which is crossed hence to (6 M.) Petralia^ rise the Himera MeridionalU 
(Fiume Salso) and the Himera Septentrionalis (Fiume Grande) y which the 
ancients believed to possess one source in commi)|ft. FttraUa SoUana and 
Sopr<ma are two country-towns in a fertile distridi wl& imposing moun- 
tainous environs, occupying the site of the ancient Petraea. To the S., on 
the mountain-ridge, Buonpietro and Alimena. The latter was conquered by 
the Saracens in 843 and is probably the ancient ffemichara. From Petralia 
the road traverses a lofty mountain-ridge to (6M.) Gan^i^ a town with 
10,535 inhab., the ancient Sikelian Unguium y originally a Cretan, i. e. a 
Phoenician colony, where in Cicero's time a celebrated temple of Magna 
Mater (or Aschera), despoiled by Verres, was situated. One of the best 
Sicilian painters of the 17th cent., known as Lo Zoppo (the lame), was 
also sumamed "di Gaagi'*'. The bridle-path leads hence through a fertile 
tract to (9 M.) Sperlinga^ which alone in 1282 showed partiality to the 
French, whence the saying "Quod Siculis placuit sola Sperlinga negavif''^ 
thence to Ntcoiia^ with a population of 14,251 who still employ the Lombard 
dialect, a town of an entirely mediseval aspect, re^xded as more behind 
the age than any other in Sicily. The road then passes in the vicinity of 
Rocca di Samo^ where the brave Norman Serlo perished through treachery, 
and leads to Leo^forte (p. 283). 

28. From Palermo to Sciacca by Coirleone. 

(71 M.) The road is not yet entirely completed and is tra- 
versed by a diligence as far as Corleone only. As, it presents 
few objects of interest either in a natural or historical point of 
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Tiew, the following slight sketch will saffice. Palermo is quitted 
hy the Porta Nuova, the Largo dell* Independenza crossed and 
the Strada Pisani followed, which leads to the lunatic asylum 
and crosses the Oreto. The road then ascends to Parco, where 
William II. once possessed his extensiye hunting preserves. 
Thence Garibaldi accomplished his celebrated detour round the 
mountains towards the £., whilst General v. Mecheln with his 
Swiss troops pursued the Sicilian piciotti as far as Corleone. The 
view of Palermo from the height above Parco is one of the most 
magnificent in Sicily. Piano dei Qrtd (9 M.], an Albanian co- 
lony, established in 1488, is next reached. The peculiarities of 
the language and customs of the town are gradually becoming 
extinct; the inhabitants are notorious for their predatory pro- 
pensities. The road then ascends a long and dreary yallcy. In 
tiront the mountain-ridge of BuBcmibra lies in an oblique direc- 
tion, with the woods of Cappettiere towards the E. Above the 
latter, which were seriously injured by a conflagration a few 
years ago, rises the hunting-seat FicuttOj to which Ferdinand lY. 
frequently resorted when in Sicily in order to indulge in the 
pleasures of f&e dliasse. Another road ascends hither' from 
Ogliastro, The foad to Corleone descends by numerous windings, 
after having quitted the height where the ruins of the Saracenic 
stronghold Kalaia Busamara are situated. 

Corleone (^Locanda Grande ^ in the Piazza, bad], with 
14,600 inhab. , is a town of Saracenic origin, where in 1237 
Frederick II. established a Lombard colony. Its Inhabitants 
were therefore the most strenuous opponents of the house of 
Anjou and at the present day retain their predilection for the 
Bourbons. 

From Corleone a carriage-road, skirting the cliffs of Monte de' 
Cavalli and Monte Barucu, leads to Buscuichino (9000 inhab.) 
and (14 M.) Chiu8a (7000 inhab.j. Here the road divides. To 
the r. the road leads to Ohdiana and Sambucea, a well-built 
town with 9000 inhab. , which under the name of Rahal Zdbuth 
appertained to the monastery of Monreale in 1 185. Farther to 
the r. of the latter are situated ConUssay an Albanian settlement, 
and the ruins of Entella on the bank of the BeUici SiniatrOf 
5 M. from Contessa and accessible from the S.E. only. Entella 
was a Sicanian town of which mention is made in the Trojan- 
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Sicilian myths. In 403 it Tivas taken by snrprise by the Cam- 
panian mercenary troops of Dionysins I. In consequence of a 
rebellion of tbe Saracenic population in 1224, Frederick IT. 
transplanted them to Nocera de* Pagani in Campania. From Sam- 
buca the road proceeds W. to Sella- MifiUibea , where it unites 
with the road from Parianna (11,000 inhab.) and 8. Mcwgherita 
(8500 inhab.), and then E. to Sciacca (p. 264). 

From Chlusa the branch of the road to the I. follows the 
Talley of the river to CcAtabdoUa (p. 265). 

29. Messina. 

ArrivaL The vessels anchor in the harbour off Fort S.Salrsdore. To 
the E. are sltaated the extensive Lazaretto, where quarantine is i>erformed, 
and the citadel, between which the I^otestant cemetery lies. To the W. 
stretches the city itself. Xear the centre of the latter stands the 8ani^ 
(PI. 11) a small buildings on the water's edge to which the passenger is 
conveyed by small boat (I/2 fr. -y with luggage 1 fr.). Here, in accordance 
with the local regulations the name and nationality of the traveller are 
enquired, after which the luggage is superficially examined by the civic 
custom-house official. 

Hotels. LaVittoria (PI. a), B. 21/2 fir. and upwards, A. 1, B. il/2, 
D. 4, beer 1 £r., acqua gelata I5c. i La TrinacTia(Pl. b), similar prices. 
Neither of these hotels, which are ehtered firom the Str. Garibaldi, are 
desirable for a prolonged stay. The following ccue mobligiate may be re- 
commended : Hdtel de PEurope, above the office of the Messageries 
Imp^riales (PI. c), much firequented; Hdtel di Londra, nearly opposite 
the theatre, in the Str. G-aribaldi. Adjacent to the latter a good trattoria, 
the so-called Veneziano. 

Best ices in the Gaf^ Peloro in the Corso, Piazza Annunziata, and 
Caf^ of the Teatro Vittorio Emanuele, Str. Garibaldi. 

In the Flora or Villa, a public garden adjoining the church of 
S. Giovanni and the Palazzo Beale, entered firom the Str. Garibaldi, a band 
plays 4 times a week in the evening during the summer, in winter on Sun- 
day afternoons only. 

Steamboats. Regular communication with all the harbours of Italy, 
the East, France and Malta. To Kaples 4—5 times weekly. The Italian 
msdl-steamers occasionally touch at Paola and Pizzo, thereby involving a 
considerable loss of time. By vessels of the Messageries LopMales direct 
in 18—20 hrs.5 fares 34 fir. 50 or 22 fr, 50 c. — To Marseilles by Naples, 
Leghorn and Genoa vessels of the Peirano-Danovaro Go. once weekly 
(fares etc. p. 39). To Marseilles direct once weekly by a vessel of 
the Messageries Imp. on its route fi*om the East, in 58 hrs.; fares 220 or 
154 fir. — To Palermo 4 times weekly in 12^24 hrs. according to the 
places touched at, 25 or 18 fir. — A vessel of the Messageries once weekly 
by Palermo and thence to Marseilles; fares as above. — To Catania, 
Syracuse and Malta 3 times weekly. On account of the competition 
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between Measina and Catania tiie fares are occasionally reduced; according 
to tariff, to Catania it fr. 86 c. or 7 fir. 50 c, to Syracuse 17 fr. 66 c. or 
12 fir. — To Corfu and Anccrna twice monthly by Catania, Gallipoli, 
Brindi[ii, Bari, Manfredonia and Termoli and twice monthly by Cotrone, 
Bosaano, Ta^ranto, Qallipoli and Bari. •— A steamer of the Messageries 
touches at Messina once weekly en route for Oreeee and Turkey, 
another once weekly for Egypt and th^ Levant. — Vessels of the Florio Co. 
perfonn the circuit of Sicily (p. 216) once weekly, touching at different 
ports on each royage. — To Beggio twice daily, 1 fr. 90 c. — To Strom - 
boli, see B. 85. — Offices: Messageries Imp^riales, Strada Garibaldi, ad- 
jacent to the town-hall; Florio Co. and Compagnia delle due Sicilie, same 
office, opp. the town-hall in the Fiassa Garibaldi, M. Verbedce agent. 

Britiah Oonsul: J. Bichards Esq. 

Sea -baths on the Marina, well fitted up; 1/2 &• P^' bath. Also 
sulphur -baths. 

Photographs of Sicily (by Sonuner and Behlee of Borne and Naples) 
sold by Welbatusy Str. Garibaldi, opp. the office of the Messageries. 

The climate of Messina is salubrious, neither cold in winter nor 
impressively hot in summer, but not a desirable residence for the con- 
sumptive or riieumatic on account of the constant current of air passing 
through the strait. 

The fish of the strait, as well as the Mamertine wine were cele- 
brated in ancient times and still maintain tiieir reputation. 

MeBSina, the largest commercial town In Sicily, is magnifi- 
cently situated on the strait of that name (Faro-Stretto di Mes- 
sina) between lofty mountains. Population, aecording to the last 
census, 62,024; with the villages (casali) which form the sub- 
urbs, 103,324. The harbour, formed by a peninsula in the shape 
of a sickle, in 1857 was entered by 635 steamboats, 1167 sail- 
ing vessels and about 2000 coasting traders, whilst in 1864 by 
1242 steamers, 1666 sailing and 2425 coasting vessels. The 
aggregate tonnage had from 1857 to 1864 increased from 
535,859 to 1,006,385. The town is on the whole well built and 
possesses several handsome streets. Numerous vessels lie in 
the harbour, along which the monotonous Palazzata extends. 
Previously to the earthquake of 1783 the houses were construc- 
ted of the same height and according to the same plan; they 
were afterwards partially re-erected in the same manner. Parallel 
to the Marina runs the Str. Garibaldi, beyond which is the Str. 
Corso, and the Strada dei Monasteri, still farther from the quay, 
forms a fourth parallel street. The transverse streets afford the 
most charming glimpses of the sea and the opposite coast of 
Calabria. 
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Ifessina has experienced numerous viciBsitudes. It was founded by 
Cumnan pirates and Chalcidians under Pereieres and Gratttmenes in 738 
on the site of a Sikelian town, which the inhabitants named Zanele (i. e. 
sickle) from Uxe peculiar form of the harbour, and was governed by the 
laws of Charondas. Here, too, the conflicts of the people with the ruling 
powers finally resulted in the establishment of a tyranny. About 4d3, fugi- 
tives from Samof and Miletus, by the advice of AnwcilM of Rhegium, took 
possession of the defenceless city. Shortly afterwards he established him- 
self there and emigrants from all quarters, especially Messenians from 
the Peloponnesus , settled in the city and gave it the name of Messana. 
Anaxilas maintained his supremacy throughout all vicissitudes of the 
town until His death in 477. His sons, however, retained possession of 
the supreme power till 461 only, when the original constitution of the town 
was revived. Messana participa^d iq the wars against Ducetius and sub- 
sequently took the part of the Acragantines against Syracuse, with which 
it afterwards united against Leontini and the Athenians. To the latter, 
however, it was compelled to surrender in 427. In the great Athenian and 
Syracusao war Messana remained neutral. It then engaged in a conflict 
with Dionysius, but without decisive result owing to the disunion occa- 
sioned by party-spirit. In 396 the town was taken and entirely destroyed 
by the Oaarthaginian Himilco. Some of the inhabitants effected their escape 
to the mountains, whilst of 200 enclosed on the peninsula GO reached the 
opposite coast by swimming across the strait. Dionysius speedily rebuilt 
the town and, after having established his authority, thence proceeded to 
conquer the not far distant Rhegium. After a variety of changes the. Car- 
thaginians gained possession of the piace, but were expelled by IHmoleon. 
In the contests with Agathocles it again took the side of the Carthaginians, 
whose mercenaries the Mamertines (i. e. sons of Mars) treacherously pos- 
sessed themselves of it and maintained it against Pyrrhus. Biero IJ. of 
Syracuse succeeded in reducing it. But the fruits of his victory on the 
Longanus in 270 were reaped by Hannibal^ who seized the castle of the 
town. Against him the Mamertines called in the aid of the Romans, and 
thus the first Punic war arose. When it was invested by the Syracusans 
and Carthaginians, the siege was raised by Appius Claudius and it thence- 
forth became a Roman town, being afterwards regarded with especial fa- 
vour by its new masters and even by Verres. In the war between Octa- 
vian and Sextus Pompeius it was taken and plundered by the soldiers of 
the former. Augustus then established a colony Ihere and Messina contin- 
ued to be a place of great importance, although not exercising so deci- 
sive an influence on the fates of Sicily as Syracuse and LUybseum. The 
Saracens conquered the town in 842 and it subsequently became the first 
NormaUi conquest, the story that the Messinians had themselves invited the 
Gorman counts to cross to jSicily being probably unfounded. The crusades, 
which did not leave Sicily unaffected, contributed to the rapid increase of 
the prosperity of the town. In 1189, indeed, it suffered from an attack of 
Richard CoBur de lion who with Philip Augustus wintered there, but from 
that period also the great privileges date, which down to 1678 rendered it 
a species of free- town and head- quarters of the national antagonism to for- 
eign! rule. In 1282 it was in vain besieged by Charles of Ai\)OU. The 
bravery of its commandant Alaimo and the courage of Dina and Chiarenza 
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at a critteal moment saTed the town and the island. The citizens of Mes- 
sina have repeatedly manifested a character of heroic constancy. Towards 
the close of the 15th cent, the town eigoyed the utmost prosperity but 
its jealousy of Palermo eventually paved the way for its downfall. In 
the 16th cent, the emperor Charles V. showed great favour to Messina and 
presented it with gifts such as fell to the lot of few other towns, in re- 
cognition of which a street was named and a statue erected (Piasza Annun* 
ziata in the Corso) in honour of his son Don Juan of Austria on his return 
hither as a victor from Lepanto (1571). But a quarrel between the aristo- 
cratic families (Merli) and the democratic party (Malvizzi), stimulated by 
the government which had long been jealous of the privileges of the town, 
proved its ruin (1672—78). The Merli, at first victorious, expelled the 
Spanish garrison and defended themselves heroically against an overwhel- 
ming force. In order to avoid conquest the senate sued for the aid of 
Louis XIV., who sent an army and fleet to conquer the island. In this, 
however, he was unsuccessful, notwithstanding the victory gained by Du- 
quesne over the united Spanish and Dutch fleets under De Ruyter. In 1678 
the French abandoned the town in an almost surreptitious manner and the 
population was now reduced from 120,000 to a tenth of that number. The 
town never recovered from these disasters and was subsequently kept in 
cheek by the citadel constructed at that period. During the 18th cent, a 
fearful plague (1740), of which 40,000 persons died, and an earthquake 
(1783) which overthrew almost the entire town, rendered its rise impos- 
sible. (Messina lies on the line of contact of the primary and secondary 
formations, on which boundary earthquakes between .£tna and Vesuvius 
are always most violent.) The severe bombardment of Sept. 3rd— 7th, 1848, 
also caused great damage, and in 1854 the cholera carried off not fewer 
than 16,0(X) victims. Now, however, the town is in a flourishing condition. 
The original town lay between the torrents of Portalegni and Boccetta, 
but was extended under Charles V. towards the N. and 6. The suburbs 
of S. Leo on the K. and Zanera on the S. are now completely united with 
the town. 

The best survey of the town, overlooking the Careen, may be 
made from the garden of the advocate M. Santo de Cola, where 
the Mamertine castle w* said once to have stood and the remains 
of the Norman castle of McAagrifone or Roeca Ouelfonia are still 
seen. The mountain of the Capuchins, N. of the town, and the 
Piazza of S. Oregorio, as well as many of the higher points in the 
town, also command fine views. The aspect of the town flrom 
the harbour in the morning is strikingly beautiftil. 

In consequence of the numerous calamities which Messina 
has sustained at the hand of m«n and from natural phenomena, 
it contains fewer relics of antiquity than any other town in 
Sicily. The university-museum contains the fragments of a few 
Inscriptions. 
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The *Cftthednd or Matrice is of Nonnan origin, commenced in 
1098 and completed under Roger IL In 1254 it was damaged 
by a conflagration, having taken fire during the celebration of 
the obsequies of Conrad IV. In 1559 the summit of the cam- 
panile was destroyed by fire and in 1783 almost the entire edi- 
fice was overthrown by- the earthqnake, so that but little of the 
original church remains. Its form is that of a Latin cross,. 
288 ft. in length and across the transepts 138 ft. in width. Tlie 
26 columns of granite are said to have once belonged to the 
temple of Neptune on the Faro. The tasteftil entrance-facade 
dates firom the 14th cent The mosaic representations in the 
apse of Christ with the Yirgin, St. John and the archangels 
Gabriel and Michael were executed during the reign of Frederick II. 
and the archbisliopric of Guidotto (d. 1333). The most int- 
eresting monument which the church contains is that of the 
archbishop Guidotto by Oregorio da Siena in the transept to the r. 
Two marble slabs in the nave , to the 1. by the organ , enume- 
rate the privileges granted to the city by Henry VI. Above them 
was formerly a painting representing Henry VI., Constance and 
their son Frederick II. The pedestal of the vessel for holy 
water, by the side-entrance to the 1., bears a Greek inscription^ ' 
according to which it once supported a votive offering to JEscu- 
lapius and Hygiea, the guardian deities of the town. The high- 
altar is sumptuous but devoid of taste; 3^825,000 lire are said 
to have been expended on it in 1628. The receptacle in the 
Interior is supposed to contain the celebrated epistle of the Ma- 
donna della Lettera, which In the year 42 the Virgin Mary is 
alleged to have sent to the citizens by St Pa^l, and in honour 
of which great festivals are still celehni|;ed (June 3rd). This, 
like several other documents, has been' proved to be a forgery 
of the well known Constantino Lascaris (d. 1501). The sarco- 
phagus by the wall of the choir, to the r. near the high-altar, 
commemorates the emperor Conrad IV. whose remains were 
burned. The sarcophagus on the opposite side, to the 1., contains 
the remains of Alphonso the Generous (d. 1458) , and another 
those of queen Antonia, widow of Frederick III. of Arragon. 
The old campanile, which is said to have resembled that of St Mark 
at Venice, was totally destroyed by the earthquake of 1783; a 
second, by which it was replaced, was removed in 1865, and 
two new towers have in its stead been erected over the apses. 
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Adjacent to the church stands the snperh Fountain of Monr 
iorsoUy adorned with statues of the Nile, Ebro, Tiber and the 
brook Camaro near Messina, witii a number of basreUefs. 

8» Maria dei Catalainif at the S. extremity of the Str. Gari- 
baldi, is another interesting dmrch, the oldest In Messina of the 
Norman period. A temple of Neptune and subsequently a mosque 
are said once to haTo occupied the same site. Over the door 
a Saracenic inscription. The columns are antique. 

The church of <S. FraneeMo d^A$sUi in the Boccetta, erected 
in the ISth cent, contains an ancient sarcophagus with basreliefs 
representing the Rape of Proserpine. In order to inspect it the 
visitor must cause the wooden partition behind the high-altar to 
be removed. -^ In the audience-chamber of the monastery of 
8. OregofiOy to the r. of the church*door, are preserved 5 pic- 
tures by AntoneUo da ifeMino. Works of the same master (Ma- 
donnas and Child) also constitute the principal ornament of the 
Ufiivernty Museum, which contains no other objects of special 
interest — The PaiaxMO di Citth, or town-hall, was erected in 
1806—29 by Oie architect Giacomo Minutoli. — The Teatfo 
ViUorio Emanueltf with marble sculptures by Bosarlo Zagarl, the 
handsomest in Sicily, was opened in 18&2. — The Dogana stands 
on the site of the former palace of Frederick IL 

In the Benedictine church of 8. Maddalena a fearfiil struggle 
took place in Sept, 1848, between Messinians and the invading 
Swiss troops. The ruins on the road to Contessa date from the 
same period. 

On the heights above the town rise the two forts of Oonzaga 
to the S. and CoiUllaeeio to the N. They were erected in 1540, 
bui C€uUUacio had in ancient times already been the site of a 
fortress. The ridge In front of Gonzaga, towards the town, is 
the Mon» Chalddicus, on which Hiero II. pitched his camp in 
261 and Charles of AqJou established his head-quarters in 1282. 
The Torre dtUe ViUorie opposite was on that occasion the point 
against which the attacks were concentrated. In 1861 Cialdinl 
bombarded the citadel firom this point From the peninsula, 
beyond the citadel (by boat from the Lazaretto, 50 c.) a fine view 
is obtained of Calabria and of the city with the mountains in the 
background. The highest peak to the 1. of Messina is the Drnna-- 
mari (2915 ft); somewhat to the r. of the town rises Monte Ctccio. 
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At the base of tlie hills which rise abruptly from the sea a 
road leads to FarOj the most northern promontory of Sicily (8 M. 
from Messina; fare for the excursion 5 fr. 95 c. , stay of 1— '2 hrs. 
included). Messina is quitted by the N. extremity of the Marina, the 
Tillas of AI Rkigo are passed and the Basilian monaster^ of SaHvatore 
dei Oreei reached. It was founded by Roger I. and erected on the 
extremity of the peninsula of the harbour, but transferred to its 
present site in 1540. The view of Calabria becomes more striking as 
the strait contracts. The traveller then passes under the colonnade 
of the church of La Qrottaj said to stand on the site of a temple of 
Diana, arrives at the flshing'Yillage of Pace and then at the two 
salt-water lakes Panianif connected with the sea by canals, in 
which a celebrated temple of Neptune once stood. The fishing 
Tillage of Faro sprang up at the beginning of the present century 
when the English constructed entrenchments here and on the 
heights in order to prevent the French under Murat, who were 
posted on the opposite coast, from landing in Sicily. The strait, 
at the narrowest part, is 3400 yds. in width. The lighthouse 
should be ascended for sake of the *view; it stands within the 
precincts of a small fort, which cannot be entcrred without pei^ 
mission of the commandant or of the military authorities at Messina. 
To the E.N.E. the precipitous rocks of Scilla , then Bagnara , then 
Monte S. Elia a lofty mountain-ridge surmounted by a small chapel. 
To the r. below the promontory glitters Palmi, beyond which is the 
of Gioja and the Capo Yaticano stretching far out to the W. bay 
Farther N. and N.W. the Lipari Islands and the open sea. Accor- 
ding to the legend of the Greek mariners Scylla lay opposite to 
Cbarybdis, whence the proverb: "Incidis in Scyllam cupiens vl- 
tare Chary bdln." Charybdis is now believed to have been the 
term applied to the strong currents (rema, p«v^a) which sweep 
round -this coast on a change of tide. The principal of these are 
off the village of Faro and near the small lighthouse at the ex- 
tremity of the "sickle" of Messina. The latter is termed the 
Garofalo (carnation) on account of its circular form. Into this 
species of whirlpool Cola Pesce of Catania, "the diver", precipita- 
ted himself during the reign of Frederick II. 

Besides the visit to Faro and the Telegraph (p. 295) the 
traveller may make an interesting excursion to Reggie in Cala- 
bria, to which a steamer crosses twice daily. If the wind be 
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faTOortble Villa S. Giovanni may also be reached ia 1 hr. A 
beatttiftil excarsion of IV2 day may be undertaken to Seilla^ 
Bagnttray P(Umi and Monte 8. Eliii, which appears to form the 
termination of the strait The night should in this case be spent 
at Bagnara (Locanda della Stella). The summit of AspromorUe 
may best be attained from Seilla, a beautiful walk through the 

forest, but more fatiguing than the ascent of iEtna. The district 

has always been regarded as safe. 

30. From Metsina to Catania. 

a. B7 Taormina, Oiarre and Aoi-Beala. 

63 M. Diligence daily in 10 hrs., fare 10 tr.\ to Oiardini (Taormina), 
half the distance, 5 fr. Starting-point the post-office at Messina^ ticket- 
ofAce in the E. angle of the Piano del Duomo. Vehicles auid horses toler- 
able*, this line the best in the island. Drirer's grataity 4 soldi. Also a 
Periodica (comp. p. 218). A two-horse carriage to Taormina, returning 
on the following day, 50 lire; same charge to Catania ^if the carriage be 
there dismissed. Return -carriages frequently met with. The traveller on 
his route from Messina to Taormina who is not disinclined for a short 
walk 0/2—^/4 br.) should quit his conreyance at the Passo del Poverelti 
or del Poyero (2 M. before Giardini is reached; the driver wUl point out 
the place) and ascend by a footpath , which leads through the marble 
quarries and two charming ravines, to the town of Taormina. The trav- 
eller coming from Catania may quit his carriage at Oiardini or drive on 
to Taormina and thence take the path just described. — Railway, skir- 
tihg the coast almost the entire distance, to be opened during the present 
year. As far as Oiardini the stations will be: Tre7ne8tiere^ S. Stefano^ Itala^ 
8. Teresa^ 8. Aletsio and Oicirdim- Taormina. 

The road from Messina to Catania passes through a long suc- 
cession of villages which have sprung up in the course of the 
present century. After leaving the suburb Zaera (slight exami- 
nation at the custom-house) the road leads by 0(u%if Contessoy 
MUe, Qalati and Oiampilieri to 

(10 M.) Sccdettaj where the residence of the Ruffo family, 
princes of Scaletta, is situated. On an abrupt eminence above 
the road, between Oalati and Giampilieri, is situated the exten- 
sive monastery of 8. Placido, to which a pleasant excursion may 
be made from Messina. From Scaletta the road leads at the base 
of overhanging rocks to the salphur-baths of (IVjM.) AUt, thence 
to the Fiume di Nisi and Nhsa di 8icUia, formerly 8. FerdinandOi 
with the ruined chateau of the princes Alcontres. The valley of 
the Fiume di Nisi contains mines of copper and silver now aban- 
doned, but which it is intended again to work. In the woods 
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here Henry YI. met with his death. Zia PcuAa (Antica Locanda dells 
Zia Paola), halting-place to feed horses. The beds of the torrents be- 
come broader. The next are those of Mandaniee and 8avoea, the lat- 
ter named after the town on the hill to the r. Then the^ Finmara of 

(9 M.) Forta d'Agrh, with the picturesqne Capo 8. AUsaio 
in the background. High above the cape which rises precipi- 
tously from the sea and is crowned by a deserted fort of the 
beginning of this century, is situated the town of Forza. As 
soon as the eminence beyond the fort, is ascended, the promon- 
tory of Taormina with the ruins of the theatre becomes yislble. 
Here are the Tauromenitanian passes of the ancients and the 
frontier between the territories of Messana and N<Jxoa. 
Between Capo Alessio and Giardini flows the destructive Fiw 
mara of LeiojannL 

(9 M.) Oiardini (post-station for Taormina, which lies 2 M. 
above and is reached by a precipitous bridle-path, ascending to 
the r. before Giardini is reached, and by a new road with long 
windings) , an insignificant place (Locanda Vittoriajy where fever 
often prevails and the traveller will not spend the night if he 
can avoid it. From the bay here Garibaldi crossed to Calabria 
in the autumn of 1860. 

Taormina (Tawromenium) is one of the most beautiful view 
spots in Sicily. In order to enjoy the magnificent view travel- 
lers were formerly obliged to pass the night at Giardini, as no 
inn existed here, and to ascend the mountain before sunrise. 
The * Locanda Timeo, lately established at Taormina, now affords 
good acconmiodation (prices according to arrangement; rooms 
towards the E. , with a view in the direction of the garden, 
should if possible be secured). Should this inn be full, the 
adjacent locanda of Oiuaeppe Scory may be tried. Horse from 
Taormina to Giarre, 2V2 f^- &nd 7a ^' ^^^i ^^ ^ hts,; one-horse 
carriage from Giarre to Catania in 3— 4 hrs., 4 — 5 fr. 

The traveller who arrives here before sunset should proceed 
to the Greek theatre and place himself on the steps in front of 
the custodian's house. To the r., immediately at his feet, lies 
the well-preserved theatre, to the 1. rises the majestic pyramid 
of iEtna. In the foreground to the 1., in the valley of the Can- 
tara, the mountains of Castiglione, then the mountain-peaks and 
rocky summits in the rear of the theatre from 1. to r. , first La 
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Maestra, S. Maria della Rocca (hermitage), the fort of Taonnina, 
beyond it the precipitous monntain of Mola and the still higher, 
Monte Venere orVenerella (2737 ft.); where the latter descends 
to the N. is the rocky peak of Lapa, and then to the 1. the not 
far distant and abrupt M. Zirreto with its marble quarries be- 
yond the Fiumara. The view, however, is finer in the morning, 
when the sun rises over Calabria, or in winter from the sea, 
tinges the snowy summit of i£tna and then imparts a golden hue 
to the rocky peaks above the theatre. During a prolonged stay 
the traveller will ei^oy an opportunity of observing a variety of 
the most beautiful effects of light and shade. 

The mountain-chain bounding the JBtna-group on the N., 
and forming nearly a right angle with the Monies Ntptunii which 
skirt the £. coast: culminates in 4 summits towards the sea. 
The highest of these is the Monte Venere (see above) , then 
Mola (1477 ft.), the castle of Taormina and the buttress on which 

the theatre stands. 

The small town of Taormina extends from N. to S., consisting of a 
long street with several transverse lanes, with a population of 6000. The 
castle was formerly the Acropolis of the town, which was founded by the 
Siculi after the destruction of Naxos in 403 under Dionysius, who granted 
them the necessary land. They, however, soon renounced their allegiance 
to him and joined the Carthaginians, and Dionysius besieged their town in 
vain. On the restoration of peace he accordingly established a new colony 
in the town, and in 358 Andromachus, father of the historian Timsens who 
was bom here, transferred the remainder of the population of Naxos to 
Taoromenium. Timoleon, who landed on the rocks below the town, was 
warmly supported by the inhabitants, but after his death dissensions arose. 
They united with the Carthaginians against Agathocles, for which that ty- 
rant afterwards chastised them. After his death the town came into the 
power of Tyndarion, who invited Pyrrhus to Sicily and caused him to land 
near Tauromenium (278). When the Romans concluded a peace with 
Hiero II. of Syracuse the town came into their possession and eigoyed a 
long period of tranquillity. A number of the slaves established themselves 
here during the first ServUe war and offered a long and obstinate resistance. 
As the town, being an ally of Rome had declared in favour of Sextus 
Pompeius and thus occasioned great embarrassment to Octavian, it after- 
wards experienced the effects of his wrath, and was peopled by a new 
colony. In the time of Strabo it was a place of considerable importance. 
Its strong position long enabled the inhabitants to ward off the attacks of 
the Saracens, who in 868 besieged it unsuccessfully. But on Aug. Ist, 902, 
it was taken by the blood-thirsty Ibrahim-ibn- Ahmed , after the garrison 
had sallied forth and been conquered on the coast. Mola, too, was cap- 
tured by the Moors, the entire population massacred and the town burned. 
The adherents of the bishop Procopius, whose heart the savage Ibrahim 
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waa on fhe point of derouiingf were strangled and burned on lili corpse. 
The town, however, recovered from this cruel blow and Hassan, the first 
Emir, was in 962 obliged to besiege and capture it anew. He then intro- 
duced a colony of Musselmen and named the town Uoeszia. In 1078 it was 
taken by the Xormans, under whose supremacy it again prospered. Here 
in 1410 the parliament was held which in vain endeavoured to find a na- 
tional sovereign to rule over Sicily. Battles were subsequently fought here 
on two di£ferent occasions. In 1676 the French took possession of Taor- 
mina and Mola, but on Dec. 17th, 1677, a party of 40 brave soldiers caused 
themselves to be hoisted to the summit of the rocks of Mola by means of 
ropes (at the point where the path from Taormina skirts the base of the 
clifif) and succeeded in surprising and overpowering the garrison. Again, 
April 2nd, 1849, the Neapolitans under Filangieri, "Duke of Taormina", 
gained possession of the town, which was defended for a few days only 
by a small body of troops under Santa Rosalia. 

The town contains architectural monaments of all ages. The 
finest of these is the ^Theatre on the S. side of the mountain 
above the town. The custodian, Francesco Strazzeri, generally to 
be found in his hut at the entrance, is a well-informed man. 
(The traveller who visits the theatre in the early morning for the 
sake of seeing the sunrise should not omit to procure the key 
on the previous evening.) The theatre is of Greek origin but 
was restored during the Roman period and appears never to 
have been entirely completed. It is partially hewn in the rock 
in a semi-circular form and is bounded on two sides only by 
Roman masonry. The greatest diameter is 338 fL, that of the 
orchestra 122 ft. The stage, after that of Aspendus in Pamphy- 
lia, Is one of the best-preserved in existence. In the background 
are observed the three doors of the stage, in each space between 
which are three niches, and (in each side a niche for a statue. 
The stage itself is narrow, as in Greek theatres where the or- 
chestra required a greater space. The exact position of the thy- 
mela (or raised platform for the choir) cannot now be determi- 
ned. Beneath the stage is situated a vaulted canal for water. 
The precise object of the apertures in the proscenium is unknown, 
probably connected with the machinery of the theatre. Festal 
processions advanced to the stage from the vaulted halls on each 
side. The smaller apartments probably served as dressing-rooms. 
The seats for the spe(itators were divided into 9 cunei. The 
34 niches on the upper prtecinctiones were probably occupied by 
sounding boards. Corresponding with the remains of the 34 co- 
lumns are 45 pilasters along the central wall. Above these arches 
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the women are believed to have sat, after the separation of the 
spectators according to sex introdnced hy O^sar. — Adjoining 
the piazza by the entrance to the town from the N. a so-called 
Naumachia of the Roman period is preserved, supposed to have 
been an establishment for baths. The firagments are seen in the 
Oiardino del Capitolo. Of five Roman reservoirs one only (Lo 
StAgnone}, beneath the castle-hill, is in a good state of pre- 
servation. 

Beyond the town-gate on the N. is situated the church of 
St. Pancreuy obviously the cella df a Greek temple. 

Medieval structures which merit examination are the Cctsa 
Corvaja , at the N. entrance to the town ; the Palazzo of 
tke Duca di 8. Stefano with vaults for baths, at the Porta 
Catania ; above . all the Badia Vecckia on the S.£. slope of the 
castle-hill. 

To Mola a beautiftil walk of ^/^ hr. The town is quitted by 
the N. gate and the water-conduit followed until the ascent com- 
mences. The view of the mountains, the sea and the ravines is 
strikingly beautiftil. Guide unnecessary. (Trattoria of OUueppe 
Gulottiy by the Matrachiesa at Mola). The view from the ruins 
of the fort (key obtained for a trifling gratuity) is imposing. In 
returning the traveller should follow the ridge, which to the r. 
descends to the Fiumara delta Decima and to the 1. to the Tor- 
rente di lontana Vecchia f ascending in the direction of the castle 
of Taormina. Beneath the almond-trees is the entrance to the 
castle, whence the view is not inferior. The traveller may then 
descend to the S.£. between the mountain and the hermitage 
(Madonna deUa Roeca) by a winding path which terminates 
near the inn. A view is also obtained from the castle of the 
site of Naxos, the earliest Greek colony in Sicily, founded by 
Theocles in 735. It is now occupied by a lemon^plantation, si- 
tuated between the influx of the Gantara and the bay on which 
Giardini lies. The altar of Apollo Archagetes, on which the 
Greeks were wont to offer sacrifices when about to consult the 
oracle of Delphi, stood between the river and Taormina. Naxos 
was subjugated by Hiero I. of Syracuse in 476 but soon regained 
its liberty and espoused the cause of Athens, whose general Ni- 
cias wintered in the town in 415 — 14. It was destroyed by 
Dionysius in 403. 
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The road from Giardini to Catania traverses the laTa- 
streams of ^tna. On the most northern of- these stands the se- 
called CtuieUo di 8ehisby on the site of the ancient Naxos. The 
Omtaray the ancient Acesines or Onobalcu, is crossed hy a handsome 
bridge. CaerUara is an Arabic word signifying a bridge. The 
Sicilians call the river and bridge Calatapiano after the town 
of that name situated to the r. This district is rendered unheal- 
thy by malaria. The lava-stream which descended by the Fiume 
Freddo between this bridge and the next , the Ponte delta Disr- 
graxia, preveated the Carthaginian general Himilco after the des- 
truction of Messana from proceeding direct to Syracuse and com- 
pelled him to march round the mountain to the N. Here, too, 
the road now diverges which leads to Catania by RandaxMO and 
Ademb (see p. 311). The third road traverses the extremely 
fertile district of Maseidi and Oiarre and passes by Rispo8k>, situa- 
ted on the coast. 

(12 M.) Oiarre (^Loeanda Callipoli; Loeanda deUa Pace, tolera- 
ble) is a large country-town with 19,000 inhab. (The inn of Scrofina 
at Riposto also affords tolerable accommodation.) Several steam- 
boats of the Florio Co. touch here. Above the village of 8. AlfiOy 5 M. 
above Oiarre on th • slopes of iEtna, are the remains of the gi- 
gantic chestnut-tree di Cento Cavalliy near which several- other 
remarkable trees of great age are still flourishing. The craters 
which were in activity in 1865 may be reached from Oiarre in 
5 hrs., unless the traveller prefw* the easier ascent from Lingua- 
gJossa. From the sea the summits of the craters may be distin- 
guished, rising from the long ridge which extends from the base 
of the principal crater in a N.N.E. direction. From Oiarre, or 
still better from the sea, a survey is obtained of the ravine of 
the Vol di Bove (p. 324), which is bounded on the W. by the 
principal crater, on the S. by the 8erra del Solficio and on the N. 
by the 8erra delle Concatze. From Oiarre to Aci-Reale the road 
intersects lava-fields still partially uncultivated. The difference 
between the culture of the property of monasteries and similar 
corporations and that of private persons is here easily dis- 
tinguished. 

(10 M.) Aei-Beale (Sicil. Jaei; a bad inn), a wealthy 
«ountry-town with 24,151 (with the surrounding villages 35,447) 
inliab., has been almost entirely re-erected since the earthquake 
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of 1693 and stands on different laya-streams about 650 ft. in 
thickness. The environs are replete with geological interest. 
The myths of Acis, Galatea and the giant Polyphemus (Ov. Me- 
tamorph. XIII.) are associated with this locality. The Aci$^ men- 
tioned by Theocritus and Ovid, here empties itself into the sea, 
to which a precipitous path (Ui Seakuua) descends. A few miles 
farther 8. the road also approaches the sea by Capo MoHnOy 1 M. 
beyond which Tretta lies on the coast. Near this village with 
its castle are the 7 Scogli de' Ciclopi or Taraglioni in the sea, 
the rocks which the blinded Polyphemus hurled after the patient 
Ulysses. To the S. of the hola d'Aci, the largest of the islands, 
rises the most picturesque rock, about 200 ft. in height and 
2000 ft. in circumference. It consists of columnar basalt, in 
which, beautiful i^stals &xfi found, and is covered with a hard 
stratum of limestone containing numerous fossil shells. The coast 
is here lofty and has risen 40 ft. within the last few centuries. 
Near these cliffs Mago defeated the Syracusan fl^et under Leptines 
in 396, having detached himself {torn, the land-army of Himilco 
and attacked it unexpectedly. 1 M. farther the village of Aei 
CasUUo with a picturesque ruined castle, in which in 1297 the 
adherents of Roger Loria defended themselves against Frede- 
rick II. and Artale Aragona. After a tower (cicogna) is passed, 
a rock, 250 ft. in height, is ascended: The road then skirts the 
bay of L'Ognina, in which the Portu* Vlyssis, described by 
Virgil (JBn. III. 570) and filled by a lava-stream in the 15th 
€ent., is recognised. By the Largo delta Statua or deUa Co- 
lonnay near the railway-station and the new hotel, the traveller 
•enters the town of 

(10 M.) Catania (p. 314). 

b. Bj Taormina, Piedimonte and Adernd. 

This route is one of the most beautiful in Sicily and is especially re- 
commended to those who have received their first impression of i£tna from 
the £. Distance 67 M., i. e. from the Bivio Minissale where the main road 
is quitted. From Taormina to Giardini 2 M. , to Minissale (Ponte della 
Disgrazia) 6, to Piedimonte 3, to Linguaglossa 4, to Randazzo 11 M., where 
the night is passed. Thence to Bronte 11, to Ademo 12 M. Or the valley 
of the Gantara may be ascended on horseback, by a road not yet practi- 
cable for carriages, as far as Francavilla, whence Randazzo is reached vi& 
Mojo. Distance also 26 M. 

The road from Giardini fp. 306) to Adernd (p. 284) is the 

old military route from Palermo and the interior to Messina. It 
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w&s traversed by Himilco in 396, by Tlmoleon in 344, by 
Charles Y. in 1534 etc. Piedimonte is a tbriying town but 
possesses no tolerable inn (Cafi d^ItaUa or the adjacent Casino 
dei Nobili afford refreshments). From Lingttctglossa ("^L'Etna) 
the traveller may ride in 3V2 hrs. across fl^ds and through pine- 
forest to the craters of the eruption of 1865. Mule. TVs — ^ ^i^^t 
guide] IV? 1- gratuity. Castiglioney to the r. uf Linguaglossa, 
produces the best Sicilian hazel-nuts. The road to Randazzo 
intersects extensive nut^plantations. A short distance beyond 
Linguaglossa a more uninterrupted view is obtained of the valley 
of the Gantara and the chain of the lofty NebrocUj at the point 
where the mountains of Gastiglione are quitted. To the r. of 
the 181st milestone the lava-stream of 1809 is observed. Near 
the hamlet of McUvagnoy on the 1. bank of the Gantara, stands a 
small Byzantine chapel, the only one in Sicily which has sur- 
vived the Saracenic period , an interesting object to architects* 
In this vicinity probably lay the town of Tissa mentioned by 
Cicero. The village of Mojo not far off stands near the most N> 
crater of the iEtiia region. 

BaadaiBO (^Loeanda.cU San Mairiino, peculiarly bad; a new 
inn in course of construction), a town of completely mediaeval 
aspect (population 8000) was founded by a Lombard colony and 
was sumamed Etnea by Frederick II., being the nearest town 
to the crater of the volcano (12 M.) and yet never destroyed by 
an eruption. Frederick conferred the title of Duke of Randazzo 
on one of his sons, which contributed to the prosperity of the 
town, so much so that in the middle ages it is termed ^the 
populous". 

The church of 8. Mana, on the r. side of the street, dates 
from the 13th cent, (choir), the lateral walls from the 14th; the 
campanile has been added to the original tower during the present 
century. An inscription mentions Petrus Tignoso as the first ar- 
chitect, another records the name of Leo Gumier. The houses 
present numerous interesting specimens of mediffival architecture, 
such as the Palaxzo Finoehiofo with an inscription in baTbarons 
Latin, the mansion of the barons Fesauli, the town-hall in which 
Charles V. once spent a night etc. On the former ducal palace 
(now a prison) the spikes on which the heads of criminals were 
exposed still protrude. A handsome mediffival vaulted passage 
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leads from the main street to the church of 8. Nieolb. The buil- 
dings are constructed of lava-blocks and therefore almost inde- 
structible. The alternation of black and white stone in the walls 
of the church giyes it a strange, oriental aspect 

Randazzo lies 2537 ft above the sea-level ; the road to Bronte, 
however, still ascends, at first through a forest of oaks with 
ivy-dad trunks. Agriculture here assumes a northern aspect 
Before the path to the small town of MeAeHa diverges the cul- 
minating point between the Cantara and Simeto is reached 
(3577 ft.). The torrents in spring form the small lake Ourriia 
in the valley to the r. , the exhalations firom which in summer 
poison the atmosphere with malaria. To the r. in a valley above 
Maletto lies the former Benedictine monastery of Maniacium. 
Here in the spring of 1040 the Greek general Maniaces, aided 
by Norwegians (commanded by Harald Hardradr, afterwards king)- 
and Normans, defeated a large army of Saracens. Margaret, 
mother of William II., founded the monastery in 1174 and Wil- 
liam BlesensiSf brother of the celebrated Pierre de Blots, became 
the first abbot Ferdinand . IV. presented the entire estate to 
Nelson in 1799, and created him Duke of Bronte. The steward 
of General Hood, the present proprietor, resides at Maniace, 
where the handsome vaulted gateways are objects of interest. 
The estates are now valued at 75,000 lire per annum (3000 L. 
sterl.). ' The high mountain-ranges to the r., which arc covered 
with snow in spring and the far more lofty "Pillar of Heaven", 
"Nourisher of the snow", as Pindar terms .£tna, to the 1., in- 
vest the scenery with an almost Alpine character. In 1651 a 
vast lava-stream descended to the valley beneath in the imme- 
diate vicinity of Bronte. 

Bronte {Loeanda dei FraJteUi Cesare; Seal CoUegiOy both tole- 
rable. An introduction to M. Thovez, General Hood's steward, 
will be of great service to the traveller), erected since the time 
of Charles Y., has a population of 14,000. The road thence to 
Adernd traverses barren fields of lava, passing the streams of 
1843 (2 M.), 1727, 1763, 1603, 1787 and 1610. The craters 
visible in firont are (reckoned from the summit of iEtna down- 
wards towards the W.) the Monti Leprej Rovolo and Minardo. 
The communes of Adernd and Bronte here possess a beau^ul 
forest, the boundary of which is formed by Monte Minardo. The 
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highest mountain to the r., towards the N., is MonU OuUb; the 
Strra delta Spina belongs to the Nelson estate. The Foresta di 
Traina is also called Monte Cunano. 
From Adernd to Catania, see R. 26. 

If 

31. Catania. 

ArrivaL Boatmen to or from steamboat 50 c, Mdth luggage i fr. for 
each pers. The luggage of travellers arriving from the free harbour of 
Messina is superficially inspected. 

Hotels. Corona diFerro, in the Gorso, R. 21/2 — 3 !•« A. 1 fr., no 
dinner supplied except at the table d'^hdte (4V2 ^0 ^ summer. H 5 t e I 
de France. New hotel near the railway-station (Swiss landlord). — 
Furnished Apartments are advertised in many streets, but should never be 
engaged without a most careful previous scrutiny. — Villa Qiulia, a 
tolerable trattoria, in the Corso, adjacent to the church of S. Martino. — 
*Cafd di Sicilia, in the Piazza del Duomo. 

Ouido, Giuseppe Cdrofraiello^ custodian of the antiquities, 8tr. Filippina 
or Salita del Teatro Greco 21^ 5 fr. per diem. 

Garriagea, one-horse 50 c. per drive. 

Mules (also for longer joTimeys) may be hired of Pietro Buonacorso^ 
8tr. Agata di Giarre. 

The durable sill of Catania may be purchased of the Frtttetli FragtOa^ 
8tr. Garibaldi. Articles made of the beautiful but expensive amber (ombra)^ 
found in the bed of the Simeto, at ScuderCs^ Gorso 406. Sulphur- crystals, 
minerals from .£tna, copies of vases etc. sold by' Andrea Tallica^ Str. Ga- 
ribaldi 49. 

Catania is even a more suitable residence for invalids than Palermo, 
the average annual temperature being 9^ higher. In winter the penetrating 
K.E. winds prevail for a short period only. Excellent wine, especially 
the Benedettino bianco from the nunnery in the Gorso. 

Catania (^Kdrava') is after Palermo the most populous city 
in the island of Sicily (64,921 inhab.), although, if the contiguous 
villages be included (68,810), less populous than Messina. It is 
situated on the coast and possesses a molo, constructed at a great 
expense, but the harbour is so unsafe that even the mail-steamers 
cannot enter during a violent Sirocco. 

The visitor will easily become familiar with the topography 
of Catania (comp. Plan; p. 318). From the Largo delta Marinaj 
with an avenue and flower-garden, the main street diverges in 
the direction of the summit of iEtna. The lower half, as far as 
the Piazza Stesicorea^ is named Strada Stesicorea, the upper por- 
tion Strada Etnea. This street intersects five squares which lie 
ftom S. to N.: Piazza del Duomo y delV VniversHh (degU Studj), 
Qtsattro Cantonif Steaicoreay del Borgo. It is crossed almost at 
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right angles by two other important streets: the Cono, which 
leads from the Largo deUa Colonna (railway - station) to the op- 
posite extremity of the town; and farther N., in the direction of 
iStna, by the 8trada d€ quLoHfo CogOiomi. From the S.W. angle 
of the Piazza del Duomo the ^fr. Oaribaldi diyerges, ronning pa- 
rallel with the Goxso towards the W., and in which the road from 
Syracuse and that from the Interio of the island terminate. The 
roof of the Benedictine monastery of 8. Nicola affords the best 
surrey of the town, which may also be viewed frDm the Oiarre 
Biseari on the quay. 

Catania carries on an animated trade in the products of this 
rich district: sulphur , cotton, wine, grain, linseed, almonds etc. 
During the summer two cargoes of snow from iEtna, from which 
a portion of the episcopal revenues are derived, are sent weekly 
to Malta. The wealth of the town, and especially of the nobility 
who possess estates in the neighbourhood, is proved by the per- 
severing re-erection, notwithstanding the disasters occasioned by 
numerous earthquakes, of the spacious palaces (e. g. those of the 
Principe Biacari on the quay, of the Marehese 8an OiuUano op- 
posite the university, of the prince Carcaciy baron Bruca'Bruca etc.), 
the sumptuousness of the equipages on the occasion of public 
and ecclesiastical festivals and by the entire aspect of the town, 
which is in many respects the cleanest and most attractive in 
Sicily. The festivals of 8ta. AgatOy the patroness of the city, 
are celebrated with the utmost pomp on 3rd — 5th Feb. and 18th — 
21st Aug. The traveller who is at Catania on May 10th should 
not omit to visit Tre Coitagne, the festival of which is attended 
by almost the entire population of the town and environs. 

Calana^ founded by the Chalcidians under the leadership of the Athenian 
T/ieocfei in 730, five years after they had founded ITaxos, soon rose to pros- 
perity. Shortly after Zaleucus had promulgated the first Hellenic code of 
laws among the Locri Epizephyrii, Charonda* framed a code for Catana, 
which was subsequently recognised as binding by all the Sicilian commu- 
nities of Ionian and Chalcidian extraction. Tifiai^ sumamed StfSichorus on 
account of his merit in perfecting the chorus of the Greek drama, bom 
at Himera on the N. coast of the island about the year 690, closed his 
career at Catana at an advanced age. He was the first of the Hellenic 
poets who represented .< Eneas as a settler in Hisperia and sang of Helen, 
whose phantom alone, as he maintained, had existed in Troy, and of the 
expedition of the Greeks against Troy and the exploits of Hercules. His 
tomb is said to have been within the precincts of the present Piazza Ste- 
sicorea. Catania suffered greatly in the wars of the Doric colonies against 
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the Chalcidiaa. Hiero J. took the town in 476 and transplanted the inhabi- 
tants to Syracuse and Leontini, among whom was the celebrated Eleatic 
philosopher XenophaneSy re-populating it with Syracusans and Peloponiie- 
sians and changing its name to JEtna. In 461, however, the new intruders 
were expelled and in the Atheniaa and Syracusan war Gatana became tbe 
Athenian head-quarters. Dionytku therefore again destroyed the town in 
403 and founded a new Etna in the vicinity, which he peopled with Cam- 
panian mercenaries. After the naval victory of the Cyclopian islands in 
396 Catana fell into the hands of the Carthaginians, and in 339 was deliv- 
ered by Timoieon from the tyrant Mctmerau. It was one of the first Sici- 
lian towns of -which the Bomans took possession and under their sway be- 
came one of the most populous in the island. Marcellus undertook exten- 
sive improvements, but great damage was occasioned during the Servile 
wars and the civil war between Sextus Pompeiui and Oetaoian. The latter 
introduced a new colony into the town. During the early part of the middle 
ages Catania was a place of subordinate significance. It was wrested front 
the Ooih* by BelitariuSy plundered by the Saracens, conquered and strongly 
fortified by the T7ormans, but in 1169 almost totally overthrown by an 
earthquake. Towards the close of that century it declared in favour of 
king l\xncred and was in consequence taken by the teoops of Henry VI. 
under Henry of Callenthin and rased to the ground. Again restored and 
in 1232 provided by Frederick II. with the fortress of Roeca Orsina (W. of 
the harbour), it subsequently flourished imder the Arragon sovereigns of 
the 14th cent, who generally resided here, but owing to the feebleness of 
the government was exposed to numerous sieges. In 1444 Alp/umw here 
founded the first Sicilian university, and since that date Catania has been 
regarded as the literary metropolis of the island. Besides the insignificant 
contests of modem times (April 1849, May 1860), the town has been the 
scene of the most calamitous natural phenomena, which have materially 
retarded its progress. On March 8th, 1668 a fearful eruption of Mt. .£tna 
took place ^ the Monti Rossi were upheaved, and an arm of the lava-stream 
was precipitated in the direction of the town. The pious inhabitants, how- 
ever, succeeded in averting its course by extending the veil of St. Agatha 
towards it, in consequence of which the stream descended towards the 
Benedictine monastery to the W., carrying the entire building into the sea 
and partially filling up the harbour. An earthquake in 1693, by which the 
entire island was affected, proved especially destructive to Catania and the 
present town has been erected since that date. Catania is now a provin- 
cial capital and residence of a bishop and contains a university of the se- 
cond class, which, however, possesses a valuable collection of .specimens 
of natural history (Gioeni Cabinet), some interesting antiquities and a con- 
siderable library. 

Of the classical period but few important relics remain. The 

firagments of the Greek-Roman Theatre (Str. Filippina or Salita 

del Teatro Greco, No. 21) are chiefly beneath the surface of the 

ground. The Roman structure was erected on the foundations of 

the Greek) discovered in 1864; diameter 300 ft, orchestra 90 ft. 

It contained two priBcinctiones and 9 cunei. The pillars of the 
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facade of the cathedral were derived from the theatre, with the 
materials of which Roger caused the church to be erected. Here 
Alcibiades probably harangued the assembled Catanians in 415. 
The adjacent Odewn, 121 ft. in diameter, entirely of Roman 
origin, was probably employed for the rehearsals of the players 
and musical performances. Remains of the Roman AmphiUheatre 
are preserved in the Str. Archebusieri. It occupied the S.W. 
portion of the Piazza Stesicorea, was restored by the sons of Con- 
stantine but demolished under Theodoric in order to fUmish 
material for the construction of the town-walls. The longer dia- 
meter is 226, the shorter 167 ft. The Konutn Bathi are beneath 
the Piazza del Duomo ; entrance to the r. immediately contiguous 
to the portal of the cathedral; also partly under the Carmelite 
church all' Indirizzo. Most of the principal constituents of a bath- 
establishment are here preserved: the undressing - room (oiro* 
Svrijfiov)j fire -room (hypokaustum) , warm bath (;^ogtar^fiov)^ 
vapour-bath (calidarlum), hot-water-bath (balneum, flannarif^iov^. 
Other baths near the Benedictine monastery, adjacent to S. Haria 
della Rotonda. Numerous other Roman relics might be men- 
tioned, all of which, are comparatively Insignificant, e. g. the 
Boauui Tombf, N.W. of the town, in the direction of the Villa 
Carcaoi, some of them near S. Maria di Gesu, in the garden of 
the Minorite monastery. Prince Ignazio Biscari caused most of 
these antiquities to be excavated in 1719 — 1780, valuable relics 
ftom which and from other sources constitute the *BUcari Museum 
(partially plundered in 1849 and now neglected), containing 
several good vases, terracottas, curious ancient statuettes of Ceres, 
lamps etc. 

Of mediaeval architectural monuments the Cathedral is the 
most important It was commenced by Roger I. in 1091 but 
almost entirely destroyed by an earthquake in 1169. Portions of 
the apses and the E. side of the transept are now the sole rem- 
nants of the original edifice. By the high-altar are placed sar- 
cophagi of the Arragon sovereigns, r. Frederick II. (d. 1337) 
and his son John of Bandazzo; king Louis (d. 1355); Frederick III. 
(d. 1377); queen Maria, wife of Martin I. and their youthfiil son 
Frederick. On the 1. the monument of queen Constance, wife of 
Frederick III. The chapel of St. Agatha contains the relics of 
the saint, who in the reign of Decius was cruelly put to death by 
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the prstor Qaintianus, whose dishonourable overtures she had 
rejected. The crown is said to have been presented by Richard 
Goeur de Lion. The silver sarcophagus is conveyed through the 
city during the February festival by men in white robes, accom- 
panied by the senate. The women on these occasions cover their 
faces so as to leave one eye only visible and amuse themselves 
by sallies of wit directed against the male population. The 
Sacristy to the 1. contains a flresco of the eruption of 1669 by 
MignenU. The fountain in front of the cathedral, with an ele- 
phant bearing an Egyptian obelisk of granite, probably once ser- 
ved as a meta (or goal) in a circus. 

Another object of interest is the portal of the church of Baato 
Careere, at the N.W. end of the Piazza Stesicorea, of Greek- 
Norman architecture. The small marble statue in a sitting posture 
is supposed to be that of the emp. Frederick II. In the interior 
is preserved an impress of the foot of St. Agatha in lava. 

The *Benedictine Monastery of San Hieola is after that of 
Mafra in Portugal probably the most imposing monastic insti- 
tution in Europe. The church with the unfinished facade is 
the most spacious^ in Sicily. The monastery was formerly si- 
tuated at S. Nicola d' Arena, near Nicolosi, and was transferred 
to its present site in 1518. In 1669 the lava-stream here turned 
aside, but in 1693 the monastery was destroyed by the earth- 
quake. The present edifice was subsequently erected and re- 
tenanted in 1735. The organ by Donato del Piano is one of the 
finest in Europe. M. deUa Marra, the librarian, is a polished 
and courteous Italian. Library and museum insignificant. The 
monastery contains 40 monks and the same number of novices, all 
of whom are members of noble families. The botanical garden of 
the university in the Strada Stesicorea, laid out and superintended 
by the Benedictine M. Fornabene, deserves a visit. Another public 
garden, formerly termed Al Laberinto, has recently been opened here 
and will probably be converted into a zoological garden. A visit 
should also be paid to the Amenanus, which flows beneath the 
lava of 1669 and empties itself into the harbour, by descending 
by the Strada delle Botte d'Acqua (Gambazital, to the N.W. of 
S. Benedetto. 
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82. Mount iEtna. 



The most fftTOurable period for the ascent of JBtna is daring ihe 
summer and autumn months (Jnly—Sept.)- In spring the snow is a serious 
obstacle and in winter the guides object to undertake the ascent. A moon- 
light night is desirable, in spring or autumn indispensable. As the ele- 
ments are here extremely capricious the traveller must frequently be satis- 
fled with a yiew of the crater only, which, however, alone repays the fa- 
tigue. During settled weather, when the smoke ascends calmly and the 
outline of the mountain is clear, a fine view may with tolerable certainty 
be anticipated. If on the other hand the smoke is driven aside by the 
wind which frequently prevails on the summit, the prospect is generally 
partially, if not entirely excluded. 

Even in hot weather the traveller should on no account omit to be 
provided with an overcoat or plaid, as the wind on the mountain is often 
bitterly cold. In winter or spring, when the snow is still unmelted, a veil 
or coloured spectacles will be -found serviceable. 

A moderate supply of provisions for the ascent should also be pro- 
cured at Catania. Those who desire the luxury of a cup of tea or coffee 
on the mountain may provide themselves with charcoal at Nicolosi. 

PtstmeM. From Catania to Nicolosi by carriage in 21/2 lurs., returning 
in 11/4 hr. (on foot in 21/21 ^ack in 2 hrs.). Mule from Nicolosi to the 
Casa Inglese 6— 7, on foot (not advisable) 7— 8 hrs. From the Casa Inglese 
to the crater, on foot only, in II/2 hr.^ halt on the summit and descent 
to the Casa Inglese 2—21/2 hrs. Thence to ITicolosi 4—5 hrs. The excur- 
sion is therefore long and fatiguing, occupying 18 — 20 hrs. 

CarriagM, guides and mnlM. The charge for a 2 or 3-horse carriage 
to Nicolosi, which remains there during the night and conveys the traveller 
back to Catania on the following day, is 20—35 fr., with an additional gra- 
tuity of 3—5 fr. (**tutto compreso""', also toll-dues). One-horse carriage 
(not easily procured, a» the drivers allege that the road is "troppo brutto''\ 
too steep, for a single horse) 15 fr. and 2—3 fr. gratuity. Those who prefer 
returning from Nicolosi on foot may engage a carriage for the ascent only 
(10 — 15 fr. and 1—2 fr. fee). Mule to Nicolosi and back (remaining there 
during the ilight) 2—3 fr. and 1 fr. fee. (Carriage of course preferable for 
the return to Catania after a fatiguing ride of 10—12 hrs., although the 
charges are exorbitant.) — Guide 8 fr. and 1 fr. fee; mule (guide must 
also be provided with one) 5 fr. Parties usually engage 2 guides and an 
additional mule to carry the provisions etc. 

At Nicolosi the traveller may avoid discussions with the guides by re- 
questing the assistance of the 8ignor Dr. Giuuppe Gemellaro^ a gentleman 
whose obliging character is well known. Mast trustworthy guides PeuqucUe 
Oemellaro^ Giuseppe Bonanno^ Salvatore and Angela Carponaro, Antonio Leo- 
nardi^ Antonio Nicolosi etc. Those recommended by Dr. Gemellaro may 
sJways be relied upon. 

Inns at Nicolosi, at the entrance to the village on the r.: Locanda 
TEtna and Locanda Antonio Massaglia, the former recommended 
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by the waiters at Catania. Prices should be enquired preyiously; exorbi- 
tant bills reduced by the unirersally cuirent phrase "6 troppo"". 

The excursion may perhaps be most conveniently arranged as follows : 
to Kicolosi in the morning (where a guide should at once be engaged and 
refreshments for the evening ordered) \ excursion to the Monti Rossi (p. 322) 
in the afternoon, supper about 6 p. m., start not later than 7V4 or 71/2 
p. m., notwithstanding any representations to the contrary made by the 
guides, in order to allow time. for repose at the Gasa Inglese and ensure 
reaching the summit before sunrise ^ in returning the Gasa Inglese is quitted 
about 6 or 7 a. m. and Nicolosi reached about noon. — Another and less 
fatiguing mode of performing the excursion, especially when ladies are of 
the party, is this: Catania is quitted early in the morning, Kicolosi left 
about 9 a. m. and the summit attained in time to witness the sunset; the 
night is then spent in the Casa Inglese, the cone again asoent^d in the 
morning before sunrise and Catania regained in the evening. The charges 
in this case for guides and mules are of course higher. The Casa Ingleae 
contains a table^ chairs, straw beds for 6 travellers and a stone on which 
a fire may be kindled. Subscriptions for the maintenance of the casa are 
received by Dr. Gremellaro. 

Mount iEtna» Sicilian Mongibello (from monte and djebel, the 
Arabic for mountain), commonly termed "II MotUe'^ is the loftiest 
volcano in Europe, as well as the highest mountain In Italy. 
Height 10,849 Engl, ft.; principal points: Nicolosl 2270 ft., the 
Monti Rossi 2721 ft., Gasa del Bosco 4216 ft. ; snow-houses at the 
base of the Montagnuolo, the W. extremity of the Serra del Sol- 
fizio, 3930 ft. ; Casa Inglese 9662 ft. ; Torre del Fllosofo, on the 
verge of the Val di Bove, 9500 ft. iGtna Is usually divided into 
three zones of vegetation. The first extends as far as Nicolosl, 
the so-called Piemontese or Goltivata, which yields the usual Si- 
cilian products. Vines, however, are occasionally seen at a height 
of 4000 ft. The next zone is the Boscosa or Nemorosa, extending 
to 7000 ft. and subdivided Into two regions. The lower of these 
(2200—3700 ft.) is clothed chiefly with oaks and chestnuts, above 
which are copper -beeches (fagus sylvatica) and birches (betula 
alba and betula Etnensls). On the N.E. side where extensive 
pine-forests are situated, pines (pinus silvestrls; Sicll. zapplnu) 
grow to a height of 7200 ft. The highest region, ftom 7000 ft 
to the summit, is almost entirely destitute of vegetation, a cir- 
cumstance due to the scarcity of water and the firequent changes 
in the surface of 'the soil. About 40 species of plants only are 
here found, among which are the barberry, juniper, viola gracilis, 
saponaria depressa. Within the last 2000 ft. 5 phanerogamous 
species only flourish: seneclo Etnensls, anthemis Etnensls, Ro- 
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bertsia tataxacoides (these three peculiar to iEtna), tanacetum 
Tulgare and astragulas Siculus, which last grows in tufts of 3~ 
4 ft. in diameter. The senecio Etnensis is found as high as the 
Ticinity of the crater^ several hundred feet above the Casa Inglese. 
Not a trace of animal life can be detected on the higher portion 
•of the mountain. The black, silent waste glittering in the sun- 
shine produces an impression seldom forgotten by those who 
witness it. On the lower parts of the mountain^ wolves, as well 
as hareSf rabbits and a few wild boars, are the usual objects of 
the chase. i£tna is clothed with 14 different forests, which, 
however, do not present any definite line of demarcation. Ferns 
(especially the pteris aquilina) frequently take the place of under- 
wood. The densest forests are the Boachi delta CerrUa and di 
UngtutgUma on the N.£. side, which however suffered greatly 
firom the eruption of 1865. As late as the 16th cent, impene- 
trable forests extended from the summit down to the valley of 
the Gantara, and Cardinal Bembo extols the beauty of the groves 
of plane-trees. About the beginning of the last century about 
Vsrd of the entire £. coast of the island was still overgrown 
with forest. 

iEtna has been known as a volcano from the earliest ages. At 
one time the mountain has been represented as the prison of 
the giant Enceladus or Typhoons, at another as the forge of 
Yulcan. It is, however, remarkable that the Greek mariners' tradi^ 
tions in Homer do not allude to its volcanic character. Pindar, on 
the other hand, describes an eruption previous to 476. About 
80 eruptions fall within the limits of history. The most violent 
were those of B. C. 396, 126 and 122, and A. D. 1169, 1329, 
1537 and 1669. The latter, one of the most stupendous, has 
been described by the naturalist Borelli. On that occasion the 
Monti Rossi were formed, 27,000 persons were deprived of all 
shelter and many lives were lost in the rapidly descending 
streams of lava. In 1693 an eruption was accompanied by a 
fearful earthquake, which partially or totally destroyed 40 towns 
and caused a loss of 60 — 100,000 lives. An eruption took place 
in 1755, the year of the earthquake at Lisbon. That of 1792 
has been described by Ferrara and others. In 1843 and 1852 
lava-streams burst forth near Bronte and in the Yal di Bove, and 
the last eruption of Feb. 1st, 1865, occurred at the base,, of the 
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great crater of Monte Fnimento, N.W. of the principal crater. 
An eruption takes place, on an average, once in ten years. 

Catania i& quitted by the long Str. Etnea, and a succession 
of country -estates are passed. The traveller whose time is not 
too circumscribed should not omit to visit the park of the Mar- 
chese S. Giuliano, at lAccAia^ a short distance to the r. of the 
road. The ascent becomes more rapid; Qravina is passed^ then 
MascdLxuia (4000 inhab.) and farther on Torre di Orifo (Torre- 
lifo). Between this and Nicolosi a barren tract, the lava-stream 
of 1537, is traversed. The round and tall bushes of broom 
(genista Etnensis) which flourish here form a peculiar feature 
of the scene* To the 1. tower the reddish Monti Rossi, which 
may be ascended with tolerable facility. They command a fine 
view, especially towards the S. The soil conts^ins a number of 
crystals of pyroxene. 

The mules, provisions etc. being prepared, the traveller starts 
from Nicolosi and proceeds for nearly another hour in a N. di- 
rection (a portion of the route which will be found especially hot 
and fatiguing after the descent from the cooler mountain air). 
The ascent of the forest-region now begins, at first somewhat 
precipitous; the path winds and in many places traverses small 
ravines. After another hour the Casa del Boseo lUnatsi is reached, 
near which several other houses stand, among which one apper- 
taining to Duke Alba in a chestnut -plantation. The mules are 
sometiines here fed. The path ascends first in one direction, 
then in another, in a hollow between smaller extinct volcanoes 
until, about 6800 ft. above the sea, the Begione deserta is entered. 
The ascent is at first moderate. To the r. is seen the Moatagnuolo, 
the W. extremity of the Serra del Solfiiuo, below which to the 
S. the snow- receptacles are situated. To the north this ridge 
descends perpendicularly to a depth of 2 — 3000 ft. to the Yal di 
Bove, round which the traveller proceeds by the Piano del Lago 
after a short but precipitous portion of the ascent. As the Catm 
Inglesd is approached the mules begin to show signs of fatigue 
and impatience to reach their destination. This house, almost 
indispensable to the climber of i£tna, was erected by order of 
several English officers at the beginning of the present century 
during the occupation of Sieily. After an existence of 50 years 
the hut had suffered considerably from the pressure of the snow 
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and was repaired in 1862 on tbe occasion of tiie visit of the 
crown-prince Humb^t of lUXy,. From Nicolosi thus far 6 — 7 hrs. 
After having reposed here and partaken of some refreshment, the 
traveller commences the ascent of the crater , the most arduous 
portion of the expedition. The height appears inconsiderable, 
but nearly 1200 ft. have still to be ascended. The walking on 
the ashes, yielding at every step, on the lower part of the 
cone, which, as is the case with most craters, rises at an angle of 45^, 
is somewhat laborious. Aboat midway the firm rock is reached 
and the ascent becomes easier. 

In 3/4 hr. the verge of the CmteTf the form of which under- 
goes constant alteration, is attained. At one time it consists of a 
single profound abyss, 2 — 3 M. in circumference, at another it is 
divided by a barrier into two parts, one of which only emits 
smoke. The summit itself is usually altered by every eruption. 
This was in 1861 on the E. side, in 1864 on the W., and even 
the ancients expressed their belief that the crater sank to some 
extent after every eruption. After a short pause the highest 
peak is easily ascended, as the surface is soft. From this spot 
the sunrise, a spectacle of indescribable grandenr, should be wit- 
nessed. The summit is illuminated by the morning twilight whilst 
all below is enveloped in profound obscurity. The sun still re- 
poses in the sea, which occasionally presents the appearance of 
a lofty bank of clouds, the horizon being considerably more 
elevated than the spectator is prepared for. For some time purple 
clouds have indicated the point where the sun is about to appear. 
Suddenly a ray of light flits across the surface of the water, gra- 
dually changing to a golden streak and a convex lens, the lower 
part of which shimmers in an int4>nse purple. The beaming disk 
then slowly emerges. The mountains of Calabria still cast their 
long shadows on the sea; the summit of i£tna alone is illumi- 
nated. The light gradually descends to the lower portions of the 
mountain and the shadow which the vast pyramid casts over the 
island to the W. increases. The outlines of the cone and its 
summit are distinctly recognised, forming a colossal isosceles 
triangle on the surface of the island. After V4 b^- ^^® sublime 
apectacle is over and the flood of light destroys the effect 
produced by the shadows. The profound valleys and the pre- 
cipitous coast alone remain for a time in obscurity, shaded by 
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the loftier mountains. As the sun continues to ascend new 
points become visible. The spectator stands at the centre of a 
vast circle of 260 M. in diameter and 840 M. in circumference. 
Towards the N..E. the peninsula of Calabria, above which masses 
of clouds firequently hover on the N., giving it the appearance 
of an island. The Faro of Messina (the town not visible) lies 
at the feet, the Neptunian Mts. appear like insignificant hills, 
the Nebrodi a degree higher. The Pizzo di Palermo, the highest 
point of the Madonia range to the W.N.W., and the Pizzo of 
Gorleone and Gammarata to the W. are the only conspicuous 
points. In winter, when the atmosphere is unusually clear, the 
motion of the waves on the shores of the island is said to be 
distinguishable. The coast of Afirica, being below the horizon, 
cannot possibly be visible, notwithstanding the assurances of the 
guides. Malta, however, may be distinguished and it has been 
asserted by credible witnesses that the bay of Taranto and its £. 
shore are occasionally recognised. The greater part of the E. 
coast of the island is visible, the Lipari islands appear to greet 
their majestic sovereign with their columns of smoke, the pro- 
montory of Melazzo extends far into the sea, and numerous other 
points which cannot be enumerated are detected. 

After a walk round the crater, the traveller descends rapidly 
to the Gasa Inglese and remounts. In descending, a slight di- 
gression is made towards the E. in order that the abyss of the 
Val di Bove may be approached, a black, desolate golf, 4V2 M. 
in width, bounded on three sides by perpendicular cliffs, 2 — 
4000 ft in height (1. Setra delie Coneasuey r. Serra del Sclfixio) 
and open towards the £. only. Geologically this is the most 
remarkable portion of i£tna. For most probably its S.W. angle, 
the so-called Balxo dA TrifoglieUOj where the descent is most pro- 
found and precipitous, was the original crater of the mountain. — 
The traveller should not omit to direct the guides to> conduct 
him to the two regular cones whence an eruption in 1852 pro- 
ceeded. The five formed in 1865 are reached by traversing 
the N. side of the Val di Bove, whence they are seen to the W. 
af the large and remarkably regular-shaped crater of Monte Fru- 
merao. From the Val di Bove the traveller rides to the Torre 
del Filo»ofOf the traditional observatory of Empedocles, who is 
said to have sought a voluntary death in the crater. According 
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to others it served as a watch-tower in ancient times. As the 
building is obviously of Roman constraction, it was possibly erected 
on the occasion of the emperor Hadrian's ascent of the mountain 
to witness the sunrise. The descent now re -commences; the 
steeper portions are more agreeably and safely traversed on foot. 
Before the plain of Nicolosi is reached , the monastery of 8. Nieolo 
d" Arena is seen to the 1. , where the Benedictines of Catania 
celebrate their vintage-festival. It was founded in 1156 by Simon 
Count of Policastro, nephew of Roger I. 

Instead of returning to Catania, the traveller may prefer to 
proceed firom Nicolosi to Taormina by Pedara Via Grande and Aci 
Rtalt and thence by the high road to Giardini (p. 306). 

38. From Catania to SyraonBe by Lentmi. 

50 H. (76 kilom.). Diligence once daily (in 1866 at 1 a. m.) in 10 hrs. 
fare 11 1. 40 c. Steamboat 3 timeB weekly in 4 brs.; fares 11 1. and 
6 1. Disembarcation 85 c. Carriage with two horses 40 — 451. and fee^ the 
drivers should be distinctly directed to perform the journey in one day ; 
otherwise they spend the night at Lentini. — Unless antiquarian research 
be the traveller's object, the steamboat is the preferable mode of conveyance . 

The road f^om Catania intersects in a straight direction the 
Fiona di Catania, the Campi Laestrigoniiy which Cicero extols 
as the ^uberrima pars Sicilie'*. They are still regarded as the 
granary of Sicily and the principal cotton-district of the island. 
Carriages are ferried across the Oiarretta, the river which is for- 
med by the Simeto (Symsthns) on the 1. and the Ouma Jjunga. 
In winter the entire plain is frequently under water and the road 
impassable. Malaria prevails in the lower part« in summer. The 
hills by which the road ascends to Lentini afford a strikingly 
beautiful view of iEtna. The road then descends to the valley 
of the Fiume San Lionardo (ancient Pantacyas); to the 1. of its 
influx is situated the so-called Pantano, a marshy pond fre- 
quented by innumerable water-fowls in winter. The lake of Lew 
tmi, which is seen glittering in the background to the r., also 
affords abundant spoil to the sportsman or the angler. This lake 
(Bivitre di LenUniJt the most considerable in Sicily, is usually 
swollen in winter, whilst its exhalations in summer poison the 
atmosphere (Lentini therefore to be avoided as a resting-place 
for the night). Its circumference varies from 10 to 14 M. ac- 
cording to the height of the water. 
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(18 M.j Lantini (Leon d'Oro)^ the ancient Leontinij now con- 
taining 8000 inhab., one, of tbe earliest Greek settlements in 
Siciiy, was founded B.C. 730 by colonists from Naxos under 
Theories^ simultaneously with Gatana. A century later tbe tran- 
sition from oligarchy to democracy was succeeded by the estab- 
lishment of a tyranny by Pann»tius; after another century it 
succumbed to the Doric Gela and then came into the possession 
of Syracuse. The inhabitants repeatedly but unsuccessfully en- 
deavoured to regain their independence. Gorgias, the great orator 
and sophist, was a native of Leontini (480 — 380), and by his 
insinuating eloquence, as is well known, the Athenians were 
induced to interfere in the quarrels of the Sicilians. After the 
disastrous issue of the war, Leontini continued subject to Syra- 
cuse. Timoleon, however, eipelled the tyrant Hicetas and restored 
the independence of the town. In the 3rd cent, it came into the 
power of Hiero II., whose successor Hieronymus here lost his 
life. Polybius, who records this event, at the same time describes 
the situation of the town. It appears to have lain to the S.W. 
of the present town and not where local topographers usually 
place it. Under the Romans it was of littie importance. The 
Saracens gained posse>sion of it at an early period. In the middle 
ages the fortress was several times besieged and bravely defended. 
The town and castle were almost totally destroyed by the earth- 
quake of 1693. 

The road now ascends by long windings to Carlentmiy a town 
with 5000 poor inhabitants, founded by Charles V. (whence the 
name). The drivers generally make their midday halt here (Hotel 
de France, poor). The road next traverses a barren mountain- 
ridge and descends to the valley of the Fiume MolmellOf which 
falls into the bay of Agosta. At the poor town of 

(13 M.) ViUamiunda the road diverges to Agosta, whilst the 
main road traverses a species of plateau at the base of barren 
limestone mountains, the buttresses of Monte Venera, and skirta 
the bay of Agosta, the ancient bay of Megara. Agosta t erected 
by Frederick II. in 1229—33, is seen glittering in the distance, 
on the site of the ancient Xipkonia. During the middle ages the 
town sustained numerous disasters. It was several times con- 
quered and destroyed. In 1676 it was taken by the French and 
here Duquesne defeated De Ruyter who died of his wounds at 
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Syracuse. In 1693 the town was seriously damaged by the earth- 
quake. It is now a fortified town with 10,000 inhab. and poss- 
esses a spacious and secure harbour. 

The Megarean bay of antiquity, extending from the Capo Santo 
Croce, E. of Agosta, to the Capo Santa Panagia near Syracuse, 
was formerly bordered with a number of towns. Here from N. to 
S. lay Xiphonia (Agoita), Hybla Megara (to the S. between the 
mouths of the Fiume Cantara and S. Ousmano, founded in 728 
by Lamis with colonists from Megara Nissa, conquered and des- 
troyed by Gelon but re-erected aftm* the Athenian and Syracusan 
war as an outlying fort of Syracuse) and Aiabon. Then follows 
the peninsula of Magnisiy connected with the mainland by a nar- 
row isthmus. This was the peninsula of Thapsus, well known in 
connection with the Athenian campaign. The Athenian fleet lay to 
the N. of the isthmus. Salt-works are now situated here. On the 
mountains to the r. lies the small town of MeUili. Here the Hyblsan 
honey, so highly extolled by the poets, was produced. On May ist 
and 2nd avast concourse of people assembles at MeUili to offer thanks 
to St. Sebastian for the miraculous cures effected by him and to celeb- 
rate his festival. Near the peninsula of Magnisi lies the small village of 

(10 M.) Priolo, IV2 M. beyond which stands the ^ Torre del 
Mareello", probably the remains of a tomb, but commonly reputed 
to be a trophy erected by Marcellus here on the site of his camp 
after the conquest of Syracuse. The road leads thence by 
the Trogilus, the bay between Magnisi and Syracuse, in which 
the fleet of Marcellus lay. The terrace has been now for a con- 
siderable time visible to the traveller, which extending from the 
Belvedere to the promontory of Santa Panagia, bore the N. Dio- 
nysian town-wall. By the so-called Scala Greca the road now 
ascends to the plateau on which once stood the greatest city of 
the ancient Greeks. Near the approach to the city lay Hexapylon^ 
a fort which defended the town on the N. side, but taken by Mac- 
cellus who forced a passage to Epipolae on the W. The road now 
traverses Tycha, where the precincts of the ancient town commence. 
On the height to the r. lay Achradina. The Neapolis is then passed, 
to the r. of which the "Grave of Archimedes"' is shown. The lower 
Achtadina, where the Agora was once situated, is next intersected, 
and the traveller arrives at the isthmus connecting the peninsula 
of Ortygia, where the modern town is situated, with the mainland. 
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34. Syracuse and the Environs. 

Hotels. The celebrated Locanda del8ole, an old-established house 
which has undergone no change within the memory of man, is comfortable, 
R. 21/2 l^- and upwards^ Yittoria, recommended, although less favourably 
situated in the lower part of the town, B. from 2 1.; Locanda d'ltalia, 
in the Via Amalfitania, new*, Hdtel de Scicli. 

The two hotels first mentioned also comprise good restaojrants. Excel- 
lent Syracusan wines at both: Muscato^ Amarena^ Itola Bianea etc.-, also 
fish of superior quality : Rivetto, large and considered a delicacy^ Salamone^ 
Dentici^ so called from its numerous teeth, Palamito^ resembling salmon, 
and numerous other varieties. 

Oaft. La Groce di Savoja in the Piazza del Duomo. 

Guides. Michel Angela Politi and his nephew ScUvatore Politi; David 
Pietro Alberti^ speaks a little English and French, but is not so well in- 
formed as the above. The cicerone, who expects to be provided with a 
donkey, receives 5 lire per diem. — Donkeys may be hired of Don Pat- 
quale\ 2V2 1- P^' diem. 

Boat to the Cyane (p. 337) 4—5 lire. The boatmen here are generally 
less extortionate in their demands than those in other parts of Sicily. 
To or from the steamboats 85 c. for each person. 

Syracuse is incontestibly one of the most attractive points m Sicily. 
The interest of the natural beauties vies with that of the imiK>sing monu- 
ments of antiquity. The town is moreover easily accessible from all di- 
rections ^ from the N. it is reached by the road from Catania, from the 
W. by that from Palazzolo, from the S. by that from l^^oto and from the 
E. by the sea. Two days at least should be devoted to Syracuse by 
those who desire to visit the principal points of interest: one day to the 
environs, half-a-day to the Anapo (p. 337) and the Cyane, half-a-day to 
the town itself and a drive along the Achradina. 

Syracuse was the most extensive of Hellenic cities. Strabo states that 
its circumference amounted to 180 stadia (21 M.)- It consisted of five 
distinct portions: 1. The island Ortygia. — 2. The town on~the Achrac 
din a, the precipitous coast If. of the island, one -half being situated on 
the plateau of limestone-rock, the other between the latter and the great 
harbour, excluding a small portion on the N. bank of the small harbour 
which Dionysius had enclosed with a lofty wall and added to the island. 
To the latter belonged the Small Harbour (sometimes erroneously termed 
the Marble Harbour) which lay between the wall and the island. The W. 
wall of the Achradina constructed by Gelon may still be traced by the 
remnants which extend towards the S. from the tonnara of S. Panagia, 
passing the Campagna Gargallo. Near the point where the roads from 
"Koto and Floridia converge, the wall of 4-chradina probably abutted on 
the Oreat Harbour^ which was also lined with quays. Towards the sea 
this secure part of the town, which could never be reduced by violence, 
was defended by a lofty wall. Here were the Markel (oyo^a) with its 
Collonades (droaj^ Banks (XPf/fid'^t^TiJQiovJ , Curia, where the natio- 
nal assembUes were held, Pentapylon and Prytaneum. The latter lay oppo- 
site to the island, to the r. of the road to Catania, where the Timoleonkum 
with stadium and hippodrome and a Temple of Zeus Olympius also rose. 
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It is not easy to detennine with equal certainty the limita of the other 
part0 of the city which lay to the W. of the Aehradina on the plateau 
which contracts as it extends upwards towards the Epipolse or fortress. 
— 3. Tyche, on the N. side; derived its appellation from a temple to 
Fortune. — 4. Neapolis, situated to the 8. on the terrace aboTC the 
great harbour, and which during the Roman period descended to the plain 
as far as the 1. side of the road to Floridia, was termed Temenite* at the 
time of the Athenian siege. Here were situated the Ortek l^eatre^ the 
so-called Ara^ the B4Mnan Amphitheatre^ the Ba^it in the garden of Bufar- 
deci, the jAUomia d€l Paradito and of S. Venera and the Street of Toti^s which 
extends W. from the theatre ahore the quarries. — 5. The Epipol»> 
the highest point of the city, forms the W. angle of the trilateral pla- 
teau, so named by the Syracusans, as we are informed by Thucydides, 
trom being "above the city'\ At the time of the Athenian siege this point 
was as yet unconnected with the city, although not left unguarded. The 
Athenians took it by storm, constructed Labddlon^ an intrenchment on the 
N. side, and erected a wall extending from the harbour Trogilus in a curve 
round Aehradina, Tyche and the Temenites to ttie great harbour. The 
merit of surrounding these four districts of the city by a City-wall con- 
structed of huge blocks of stone is due to Dionyeiui J. The N. portion 
was probably erected about 40Q. Within 20 days, it is said, 60,000 workmen 
with 6000 yoke of oxen constructed a portion of the wall 30 stadia (31/2 V) 
in length. The entire work, howerer, was not completed till 886. The 
whole of the enclosed space could not have been occupied by houses. 
The number of fountains alone enables us now to form some idea of the 
extent to which it was so occupied. Two vast aqueducts supplied the 
city, one of which was fed by the Buttigliara^ an affluent of the Anapus, 
situated at a great elevation among the mountains, and conveyed the water 
by subterranean passages, several miles in length, to the level of the Epi- 
polse. It is there seen flowing near the summit uncovered, after which 
it is precipitated from the height near the theatre and Anally empties it- 
self into the harbour. The other aqueduct descends from Monte Eremitic 
the Thymi>ri» of Theocritus, and also ascends to the level of the Epipolee, 
after which it skirts the N. city- wall, sending forth several branches S. 
to the Aehradina. It then turns to the S., proceeding along the coast, 
descends beneath the small harbour and finally emerges as Arethusa on 
the island. Since the earthquake of 1169 its water has been salt. During 
calm weather in winter the spot may be distinguished in the small harbour 
where the water wells upwards from below, under which the damaged 
portion of the aqueduct lies. The course of this remarkable channel is traced 
by n^eans of the numerous rectangul'ar apertures hewn in the rocky plateau, in 
which, far below, flowing water is detected. As these openings ($piragli) 
do not occur in a large space between the Epipolee and the other parts of 
the town, that space was probably uninhabited. The Athenians, as is well 
known, cut oflf the supply of one aqueduct. The point where this was efiFected 
is said to be recognisable between Euryalus and Belvedere. The space on 
the plateau which is now partially occupied by buildings is termed Terracati. 
The traveller, having acquired some idea as to the situation an^ ex- 
tent of the city will be enabled with greater interest to peruse a sketch 
of its history. 
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Syracuse was founded in 734 by Corinthians under ArchioM on the island 
of Ortygia, where a Phoenician settlement had probably been established 
at an earlier period. The Sikelian inhabitants were reduced to the con- 
dition of serfs and compelled to cultirate the soil. The goyemment was 
conducted by the aristocracy, the descendants of the founder, who were 
termed Qamoret. Owing to the fertility of the soil the colony rapidly 
attained to prosperity, and within 70 years after its establishment founded 
Acrae (Palazzolo) and Enna (.Castrogiovanni) and 30 years later Casmenae. 
Camarina was founded in 599. The final issue of the contests carried on 
with varying success between the nobles and the people was that Oelon in 
484 extended his supremacy from Grela to Syracuse and transferred his 
residence thither. He contributed in every respect to the aggrandisement 
of the city, and, after he had in conjunction witib Theron conquered the 
Carthaginians at Himera in 480, the golden era of the Qreek supremacy in 
Sicily commenced. During a long series of years the fortunes of the entire 
island were now intimately connected with Syracuse. Gelon reigned for 
7 years only and was revered as a god after his death. He was succeeded 
by his brother Httro I. whose rule was characterized by the same energy 
and fortune. Hiero in alliance with Cumae defeated the Etruscans, the 
greatest naval power of the Mediterranean of that period ; at his court 
./ICschylus, Pindar, Simonides, Epicharmus, Sophron and Bacchylides flour- 
ished. After a reign of 10 years only he was succeeded by Throtsifbultu^ 
the youngest of the three brothers, who, notwithstanding his army of 
15,000 mercenaries, was banished from the city. A Democrctcy was now 
established. In the conflicts with the Sikelian prince Ducetius and the 
Acragantines the army of Syracuse maintained its superiority, but the city 
was enfeebled by subsequent dissensions between the original Syracusans 
and the inhabitants transplanted thither from the towns destroyed by Oelon 
and Hiero. Feialitmus here took the place of the Athenian ostracism. 
Syracuse was reduced to great extremities by tiie Athenians, especially 
when in 414, under Nieiai and Lamachut (who soon fell), they stormed the 
Epipolse and almost entirely surrounded the city with a double wall ex- 
tending from the Trogilus to the great harbour. The Lacedsemonian Oy- 
lippun^ however, saved the city, which gradually recovered strength and 
gained possession of the Plemmyrion , the promontory , situated at the en- 
trance to the harbour and opposite Ortygia, and occupied by Nicias. Once 
more, indeed, the nautical skill of the Athenians enabled t^em to over- 
power the Syracusan fleet oflF the harbour, and they erected a trophy on 
the small island of La Galera below Plemmyrion i but this was their last 
success. In another naval battle the Syracusans were victorious, and the 
arrival of Demosthenes with auxiliaries ameliorated the position of the 
Athenians only temporarily. An impetuous attack made by him on the 
Syracusan intrenchments was repulsed in a fierce struggle during the night. 
In consequence of the heat of the season and the unhealthy situation of 
the Athenian camp at the influx of the Anapus^ disease broke out among 
them, and their misfortunes were aggravated by dissensions among their 
generals. Demosthenes wished to raise the siege after the disastrous issue 
of the night-attack, whilst Nicias, dreading the displeasure of the Athenian 
national assembly, desired to remain. The retreat was finally determined 
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on, bat wa8 frustrated by an eellpae of the moon (Aug. SCTth, 413). The 
Syracusana then resolved to endeavour to annihilate their enemy. They 
^ere again Tictorious in a naral battle and enclosed their harbour by a 
series of vessels, anchored and connected by chains , across the entrance, 
8 stadia (1 H.) in width. And now the decisive naval battle approached, 
■and Kicias endeavoured to rouse his troops from their dejection by a speech. 
The two land-armies were stationed on the bank of the harbour and en- 
couraged the combatants by loud shouts, whilst the fluctuating tide of 
success elicited alternate expressions of joy and grief, resembling the surging 
of a dramatic chorus, which have been so graphically described by 
Thucydides. The Athenians were overpowered. On the following day the 
crews refused to attempt again to force a passage, and on the third day 
the retreat was commenced by land in the direction of the interior of the 
island. At Floridia^ however, the pass was obstructed and the ill-fated 
Athenians were compelled to return to the coast. Here they were over- 
taken by the Syracusans. Demosthenes with 6000 men was compelled to 
surrender, and after a fearful struggle on the Asmaros^ near Noto, l^^icias 
met with the same fate. But few escaped. The generals were executed 
and the prisoners languished for 8 months in the Latomiee, after which the 
survivors were sold as slaves, with the exception of a few who are said 
to have been set at liberty on account of their skill in reciting the verses 
of Euripides. "Thus it happened", says Thucydides, ''that this event was 
the most important which befel the Greeks during this war (the Peloponesi- 
an), or indeed in any other in Greek history which is known to us." 

A few years after the deliverance of the city from these extremities 
the Carthaginians overran the island. This new and imminent danger was 
the occasion of the rise of IHonysiuit I. , who presided over the fortunes of 
the city with great ability from 406 to 367. Himilco , who besieged the 
city from the Plemmyrium and the Olympieum, was fortunately driven 
away by a pestilence. Dionysius then chastised the allies of the Cartha- 
ginians and fortified, extended and embellished the city so greatly as to 
merit the title of its "second founder". He converted the island of Ortygla 
into the seat of government, there erecting temples, treasuries, arsenals and 
forts. His son Dionpsius II. possessed the vices without the virtues of his 
father. In 356 he was banished by his uncle Dion., and again on his return 
to the city by Timoleon in 343. The latter re-established the tottering state 
and introduced 40,000 new colonists. He appointed Amphipolus, priest of 
Zeus Olympius, and 1000 senators to conduct the government, but after 
his death in 336 this constitution was unable to maintain itself. The tyrant 
Aaathocles from ThermsB (Termini) usurped the supreme power in 317 and 
retained it until his death by poison in 289. He was a talented monarch 
but a characteristic example of the moral depravity of the Greeks of his 
time, cruel, faithless and full of fantastic schemes. Whilst he was engaged 
in besieging Carthage, Hamilcar attacked Syracuse (310), but unsuccessfully. 
On the death of Agathocles the republican form of government was re- esta- 
"blished, but in 288 Hicetas usurped the tyranny. His murderers Thoenno 
and Sostratus invited Fprrhus of Epirus , son-in-law of Agathocles , from 
Italy, who reigned for two years. On his departure the general Siei'o II. 
became king, who in close alliance with the Romans raised Syracuse for 
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a second time to a brief period of prosperity (276—216). Ihuring his reign 
bucolic poetry arose. Tbe code of Hiero was long the legal standard for 
the whole of Sicily. Under his auspices was constructed the large and 
magnificent vessel which was adorned by illustrations from the Iliad. Pa- 
pyrus is also believed to have been at this period introduced into Syra- 
cuse from Egypt. Hieronymu*^ the following monarch, allied himself with 
the Carthaginians, and after his assassination the city was held by anti- 
Roman agents. It was therefore besieged by Mareelltu in 214—212, and 
was defended against his attacks on the N. and from the sea by the celebrated 
engineer ArcMmtde*. During the celebration of a festival 1000 of the bravest 
Romans scaled the walls of Tyche (by the so-called Catenaeeia on the 
Trogilus) and, proceeding along the summit, captured Htxapylon^ which 
had been erected by Dionysius. TycM^ NeapolxM and the Epipolae thus fell 
into the hands of Marcellus , but the island and the Achradina were not 
yet overcome. Whilst he was attacking the Achradina in its entire length 
on the W. the besieged quitted the island in order to aid in repelling the 
attack. This contingency was anticipated by a traitor who introduced the 
crew of a Roman vessel into the town by means of the Arethusa and con- 
ducted them to Achradina. The city was plundered and Archimedes slain by 
a soldier who did not know Iiim. In order to reduce the city'*s power of 
resistance, Marcellus caused the island, which since the erection of Achra- 
dina had been connected with the main land, to be again separated and 
united by a bridge only, at the same time forbidding the Syracusans to in- 
habit it. Thus terminated the glory of Syracuse, the greatest and must 
powerful of Hellenic cities. After the enormous booty, comprising valuable 
works of art, had been conveyed to Rome, Syracuse sank to the condition 
of a Roman provincial town. In Cicero's time, indeed, it was the **large8t 
of Greek and the most beautiful of all cities'", but it was so reduced by 
the civil war between Pompey and Octavian that the latter, on his accession 
to the throne , found it necessary to re-people it with a new colony. The 
Apostle Faul spent three days at Syracuse on his journey to Rome , and, 
although he did not found a Christian community there, it is certain that 
Christianity was established in the city at a very early period. According 
tu tradition St. Peter is said to have sent S. Marcian hither in the year 41 
for the purpose of promulgating the doctrines of Christianity. As early as 
278 Syracuse was plundered by a band of Franks who had escaped fr(»ni 
captivity on the shores of the Black Sea. Belisarius took the place in 
535 and made it the capital of the island, and CoMtantius in 663- 68 even 
transferred the seat of government thither. One year later it was plundered 
by Abd-Allah-ibn-Kais. When in 828 the Byzantine general Euphemiui in- 
vited the Saracens to Sicily, they arrived at Syracuse and pitched their 
camp in the Latomise, conunanded by Aiad-ibn-Fardt^ but were soon com- 
pelled to raise the siege. In 878 tlie city at last succumbed to Ibrahim- 
ilm- Ahmed after a siege of 9 months. The monk Theodotiut gives an appalling 
account of the distress of the besieged and the ferocity of the victors. The 
spoil which they here obtained was greater than that yielded by any other 
conquest. Since that period Syracuse has been a place of little importance. 
With the aid of the Normans it was again taken by the Byzantine general 
Maniaces, but was soon recaptured by the Saracens, whose leader Jbrahtm- 
ibii-Thunna subsequenUy invited the Mr mans to Sicily. In 1085 the latter 
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took Syracuse aad •trengtheaed the castle which the Saracens had erected 
to command the isthmus. In this fortress the queen Bianco of Cattille was 
besieged in 1410 by Betytard Catyrera. Charles V. established an arsenal at 
Syracuse and caused the fortifications of the isthmus to be constructed 
with materials from the ruins of the theatre and other Greek edifices. Here 
in 1676, after the battle of Agosta, the celebrated naral hero De Rujfter 
died and was interred in the Plemmyrinm. In consequence of the fearful 
scenes enacted during the prevalence of the cholera in 1837 and an insur- 
rection against the goremment, the prefecture was transferred from Syra- 
cuse to Noto. In 1865 f however, the city was again elevated to the rank 
of a capital of a province and now begins to resume a share of its former 
dignity. 

The traveller should quit his hotel at Syracuse at an early 
hour, in order to ascend to the Epipolae and thence obtain a 
view of the general aspect of the locality and of the best-pre- 
served fortifications of the Greek period which now exisW The 
town is left by the roa<i to Floridia. The Roman Baths, situated 
in the Bufardeci garden to the I. of the road, excavated in 1864, 
may be inspected in passing. The object of the^^e so-called baths 
is, however, still a matter of dispute among archsologists. After 
a ride of about 1 hr. round the slopes of the Neapolis, a path 
ascends to the EpipolsB. Near the villa of Tremigliaf by which 
the path passes, the geologist should observe the volcanic rock 
penetrating the limestone-rock. Tremiglia is said to occupy the 
site of the country-residence presented to Timoleon by the Sy- 
ra< usans. Having attained the summit of the £pipolaB the tra- 
veller may easily trace the line of the ancient city-wall, and the 
foundations of ancient buildings on the rocky plateau are distinctly 
visible. In front of the spectator, to the N.W., rises the Buffa- 
larOy a hill with quarries Qatomiffi), whence Dionysius procured 
the materials for the construction of the city-walls, and where 
he is said to have confined the poet and philosopher Fhiloxenus 
for having composed verses in disparagement of the tyrant (whence 
the name Latomia del Filosofo). To the W. of this height is 
situated the fort of *Euryalu8y where the N. and S. wall of the 
table-land converged. It forms the extremity of the EpipolsB and 
terminates towards the "W. in 4 towers, surrounded by two deep 
fosses hewn in the rock. From the first of these diverge a number 
of subterranean issues, connected with each other and forming 
passages accessible to infantry and even cavalry, communicating 
with the great court behind the towers. In the rocks of the fosse 
opposite to these apertures are hollows, probably employed as 
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magazines. Those to the r. contain inscriptions of letters or 
numbers which have not yet been deciphered. From this point 
the walls of Dionysius skirted the verges of the plateau. The 
yilla^e of Belvedere^ which lies on the Thymbris (Monte EremiWy 
the narrow W. rid^e extending towards the mountains, was situated 
without the precincts of the fortifications.. Beautiful view. 

Betuming in the direction of Syracuse the traveller traverses 
the territory of the ancient city, following the course of the 
channel of the Anapns almost the entire way. The other aque- 
duct skirts the N. side. This locality contains little to interest 
the traveller: architects or archseologists alone may desire to exa- 
mine the construction of the walls. About midway between the 
Euryalus and Scala Oreca the Athenian fort of Lahdcdon probably 
stood. In the valley below lay Leorit whence the Athenians 
stormed the Epipolse. 

The path descends by several villas and the ruins of a farm 
belonging to the Jesuits. The traveller is now in the centre of 
the Neapolis and the Temenites. Here stood the Temenos of 
Apollo whose statue Verres attempted to carry off, and which was 
subsequently conveyed to Rome by Tiberius. The magnificent 
temples of Kore and Persephone were not situated here, as is 
commonly supposed, but in the lower, Roman Neapolis, without 
the Achradina. The traveller now descends by the Street of 
Tombsy which forms a circuit on the height of the Neapolis round 
the Latomis and reappears at the point where the present road 
leads to the lower Achradina (here is the so-called Tomb of Ti~ 
moleon; the genuine tomb, according to Cicero, who discovered 
it, was situated without the S. gate), and soon reaches the *6reek 
Theatre. This was the largest Greek structure of the kind, after 
those of Miletus and Megalopolis, and was erected between 480 
and 406. It is hewn in the rock in a semicircular form and is 
467 ft. in diameter. Distinct traces of the 46 tiers of seats are 
still visible, und it is estimated that 15 more must have extended 
as far as the summit of the excavation. The 9 cunei were inter* 
seoted by a broad prsecinctio, on which various Greek inscriptions 
are seen, recording the names of Hiero, Philistis and Nereis, 
from whom the appellations of the different compartments were 
probably ■ derived. Philistis was, as is supposed, the second wife 
of Hiero I. and Nereis his daughter-in-law. The eleven lower 
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grades only were covered with marble. Above the theatre is the 
Nymphaeumj a grotto into which two water-conduits issue. Epi- 
taphs were formerly inserted in the walls around. To the N. of 
the Nyraphanm is the entrance to the last sinuosity of the Ear 
of Dionysius (see below). Near the theatre, on the opposite side of 
the path which leads behind the stage, is situated the Ara. It 
is related of Hiero 11. ihRt he erected an altar, a stadium (fur- 
long) in length, and this structure is probably the same, being 
615 ft. in length and 72 ft. in width. Here, it is believed, the 
hecatombs of 450 oxen were sacrificed, which were annually 
offered in commemoration of the expulsion of the tyrant 
Thrasybulus. On the same side is the Roman Amphitheatre; 
diameters 218 and 124 ft. The wild beasts issued from the 
vaulted passage. 

Opposite to tliese ruins are situated the regularly excavated 
quarries of the Syracusans, the ^liatomia del Paradito and that 
of Santa Yenera. The fonner is especially interesting, as it 
contains what was termed by Garavaggio in the 16th cent, the 
*Eair of Dionyshu, a grotto hewn in the rock in the form of the 
letter S., 200 ft. deep, 70 ft. in height and 15—35 ft. in width, 
the sides tapering towards the summit. It is related of Dionysius 
that he constructed prisons of sut^h acoustic peculiarities that at 
a certain point he could detect every word spoken in them, even 
when whispered only, and this grotto has been assumed with 
hardly sufficient fonndation to be one of these. The custodian 
awakens the echo by firing a pistol (5 soldi). The contiguous 
house of the custodian affords tolerable ref^shments. 

The traveller should then pursue his route across the level 
market-place to the Aehradina. Those who arrive here by water 
should visit the so-called Tombs of Archimedes anH Timoleonf 
specimens of the declining Doric style, situated on the road to 
Catania. Near the same road, not far from the **FoKao degli In- 
gegnieti", stands a solitary column, possibly a remnant of the 
once splendid Forum (ayoqd). The church of San Oiovanniy 
founded in 1182, now restored, is next visited. Beneath it is 
the crypt of St. Mareiany where St. Paul is ^aid to have preached. 
The church, bi}ilt in the form of a Greek cross, is incontestibly 
one of the most ancient Christian temples in Sicily. On each 
side is an apse, except on the W. where it is approached by 
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steps. .The chnrch contains tlie tomb of S. Marrian, who is said 
to have suffered martyrdom by the column of granite. 

Contiguous to this church is the entrance to the *Cataeombs, 
the imposing necropolis of Syracuse. This subterranean city of 
the dead contains stories, one below another, the aggregate length 
of whi«h is estimated at 8 M., and extends under the greater part 
of the lower Achradina. The period of dieir construction cannot 
now be ascertained. That the early Christians buried their dead 
here is proved by inscriptions and frescoes on the walls, but the 
origin of the excavations is incontestibly of a much more remote 
period. The recent discovery of the Phc&nician mortuary cham- 
bers, which resemble the catacombs in their formation, has given 
rise to the belief that they date ft'om a pre -Hellenic epoch 
and were extended subsequently. The Capuchin custodian accom- 
panies visitors with an oil-lamp (those who desire to inspect in- 
scriptions etc. minutely should previously provide themselves with 
a wax-taper). 

Immediately behind S. Giovanni is situated the great Latomia 
of Novantieri; then those of Ccusia and *Ca8ala, tiie latter w«ll 
meriting a visit on account of the beautiful garden laid out in 
it by the Marchese Casale. To the S. of the latter, on the way 
from Casale to 8. Lwsia^ in a small Latomia, is the VUia Lan- 
dolinay with a monument to the memory of the talented German 
poet A. V. Platen (d. 1835). 

The *Latomia de' Capp«eci]ii, the wildest and most imposing 
of these quarries is next visited. Here probably languished the 
7000 captive Athenians. The luxuriance of the vegetation en- 
hances the interest of the spot. — The Latomia) were originally 
quarries only, but subsequently served as prisons. A few isolated 
columns which they contain are believed once to have supported 
the houses of the custodians. They have been partially destroyed 
by earthquakes. The opinion has also been expressed, that they 
were at the same time destined to protect the approaches to the 
city, an object for which their position well adapts them. It may 
be observed in the Laionna NovanUeri that some of the excava- 
tions are of more recent date than the aqueduct. In returning 
to the town, the traveller passes to the 1. of the church of 
8. Lucioy who succeeded the Greek Artemis as guardian saint of 
Syracuse, and is said to have suffered martyrdom here. Along 
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the baoik of the 8maU BaHfOWTy the entrance to which Qionysins 
protected by a breakwater, leaving a narrow opening only closed by 
« gate, were sitaated the Naval Magaxmtt. This portion of the 
mainland was by means of a lofty waU included within the Dio- 
nysian fortifications of the Acropolis, which stood on the isthmus 
tX the N.W. extremity of the island. 

Ad excursion to the Anapiif and the VonntAiii of CiTane is 
moftt cenveniently accomplished by boat. As, howeyer, in front 
of the influx of the Anapns a sandbank is situated, across which 
the boatmen usually carry their passengers, ladles win prefer to* 
make the excursion by driving round the great harbour. The na- 
vigation of the narrow and deeply imbedded stream is attended 
with some difficulty, and the boatmen accordingly have recourse 
to a towing-line. The papyrus-plants, 18 ft. in height, which 
line the banks, impart a strange and almost tropical aspect to the 
acene. Innumerable water-fowl frequent the thickets of reeds and 
creeping -plants. The right arm of the river which the boat 
ascends has its source in tiie wyavtj ni^y^t the "azure spring**, 
ifito which the nymph Oyane was metamorphosed for venturing 
to oppose Pluto when he was carrying off Proserpine to the in- 
fernal regions. Here the Syracusans celebrated an annual festival 
in honour of Persephone (Proserpine). The spring, which abounds 
in fish, is now termed Piama, 

On the hill to the r., between the Gyane and the great har- 
bour, stood the Olympieum, with the celebrated Temple of Zeuft 
Olympiui. Gelon provided the statue, the beauty of which is ex' 
tolled by Cicero, with a golden robe from the spoil of Himera, 
which Dionysins I. removed as being "too cold in winter and 
too heavy fbr summer". The shafts of two colunms are now the 
sole remnants of the temple. It was a hexastyle and doubtless 
the most ancient Doric temple of Syracuse. As this point is 
one of great stategic importance, it was usually made the basis 
of operations when the city was besieged. Here in 493 Hippo- 
crates of Oela established his head-quarters. During the Athenian 
war the Syracusans had fortified it and surrounded it with a 
ftoU^vtfy or small fortified town. Here, in 396, Himilco pitched 
his camp, and Hamilcar in 310 and Marcellus in 213 succeeded 
In establishing themselves. The marshes of Lysimelia and SyrakOj 
to the W. of the great harbour, however, rendered the position de- 
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struetive to the besiegers. In the Ticinity of the Olympleimr 
were situated the samptaoas monnments of Gelon and his wife 
Damarata. 

After retaming from this excursion, which requires 3 — 4 his., 
the traveller may proceed to inspect the principal objects of in^ 
terest in the town : the Arethusa, cathedral, museum, the recently 
excavated temple in the Yico S. Paolo, not far from, the isthmus, 
and (for those interested in medisBval architecture) the PaloMxO' 
Monialto, in the Str. S. Giacomo. A special permission is necessary 
to admit visitors to the Gothic portal in the fortress at the S.E. 
extremity of the island. - 

The Fountain of Arethusa, of mythological celebrity , was a 
sanctuary of Diana. Arethusa, pursued hither from Elis by the 
hunter Alpheus, was metamorphosed by Diana into a fountain. 
A natural spring mfiy possibly have been found in the rocky is- 
land by the Greeks, but this fountain, which now as in ancient 
times pours an abundant stream into its (restored) basin, is noost 
probably supplied by one of the remarkable water-conduits leading 
from the Acbradina beneath the small harbour. Numerous wells 
are also found in the island, e. g. the Poxzo di 8. lUippo. The 
gate by which the spring is enclosed is opened by the custodian 
(triflling fee) for those who desire to inspect it more closely. 

The Cathedral stands on the site and between the columns 
of a Doric temple. The columns with their capitals are still seen 
projecting from the sides of the church. The temple was a 
peripteral hexastile on a basement of three steps; length 175^ 
width 69 ft. Of the 36 columns 13 only are visible on the N. 
and 9 on the S. side. They are 27 ft in height and 6V4 ft. in 
thickness. It is not known to whom the temple was dedicated. 
Local tradition terms it a Temple of Minerva^ but the temple of 
that goddess most probably stood at the S.E. extremity of the 
island. The temple of Minerva is described by Gieero, in his 
speeches against Yerres, as a sumptuous edifice containing the 
most costly treasures. From its proximity to the Arethusa it was 
more probably a temple of Diana. 

The ruins of the temple in the Casa SantorOf in the Vieo di 
S. PaolOy were formerly regarded as those of a temple of Diana. 
Recent excavations have here disclosed the remains of a highly 
lemarkable Greek temple, a peripteral hexastyle of unusual 
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length, which must have been flanked by at least 19 (!) colnmns 
on each side. The name of the founder, unfortunately mutilated, 
is inscribed on one of the steps of the basement. The inscription 
has been rendered thus: ^Cleocharides erected this temple to 
Gelon from our spoils". 

The "^"Kusewa should be visited before the approach of twi- 
light, notice of the time having been previously intimated to the 
director (Cavalitre Targia). The most interesting object is the 
celebrated Statue of Vienus, found by M. Landolina in 1804 in the 
Bonavia garden. The marble is admirably treated, and the statue, 
somewhat above life-size, almost entirely preserved with the ei[- 
ception of the head. The character is that of the early ideals 
of Venus. A statue of ^seulapiint and a colossal Head of Zeus 
are also remarkable. Also a Head of the Medusa in bronze, in- 
scriptions, vases, terracottas and Roman statues from the baths 
in the Bufardeci garden of inferior merit. — In calm weather a 
pleasant excursion by boat (iVs — 2 lire) may be made to the ca- 
verns in the rocky roast of Achradina, situated near the small 
harbour, beyond the rocky islets Due fVaielU. The nearest of 
these is the Qrotta di NettunOf beyond whicl^ are several others 
in the coast as far as Capo Panagia. 

35. The Lipari Islands. 

For tbis excursion tbe traveller avails himself of the steamers from 
Meftsina (p. 298) to Palenno (I51/2 or 8I/2 fir.)- On Sunday mornings or at 
midnight, varying from week to week, steamers of the Florio Co. start for 
Lipari. Monday should be devoted to the island of Vulcano, Tuesday to 
Lipari, and on Wednesday morning the traveller may return to Messina 
by the steamer from Palermo. In order to visit Stromboli 3 days more are 
required^ in this case Messina may be reached from Lipari viS. Melazzo. 
The traveller who quits Messina by steamboat on Sunday may on the 
following Sunday reach Melazzo by a steamboat which makes this trip 
every fortnight, or by small boat (20 fr.). Boat from Lipari to Stromboli 
and back 25—30 fr. Maestro Qiovanni Pedellino is recommended as a guide 
for Vulcano; Giuseppe Farina for any of the islands. The only Locanda 
in Lipari is that of Michel Angelo Caratella^ at the entrance to the fort. In 
Stromboli accommodation may be obtained at the house of the Sacerdote 
Don Oiiueppe Renda at Jnostra. A visit to Lipari (from Messina and back 
in 3 days, expense about 60 fr.; to Stromboli 50 fr. more) is extremely 
interesting, to the naturalist as well as to the admirer of the beauties of 
nature^; and, irrespective of the varied historical associations and legendary 
lore interwoven with these islands, is invariably remembered by travellers 
as one of the most pleasing portions of their Italian tour. 

22* 
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The Lipwi XaUnds {MoUm, Liparede, VulcaniiB, *H^€u6r6Se^^ St^o- 

^aSa^f ftXoT^ (i) gtXayiiTaijy of volcanic origin, consist of 7 islands 
and 10 islets, variously named by the ancients and supplying the Greeks 
with a fruitful theme of speculation and poetical composition. The ab- 
origines were Italian \ the earliest king liparus was a son of Auson. At 
the time of the Trojan war j£olus arrived at Lipari, married the daughter 
of Liparus and became the father of six sons, whose supremacy extended 
even to Sicily. During the reign of ^olus Ulysses (Odyss. X., 1 and foUg.) 
arrived at the islands and, according to the Greek grammarians, there 
received the bay of the winds from the king, whereas oi ftXayKTcit 
elsewhere described in the Odyss. (XII., 68— 20Q and follg.) are with more 
probability regarded by others as identical with the Lipari Islands. Aa 
the number of the inhabitants had become greatly reduced, Pentathlus, a 
Heraclides like iBolus , established on the island a colony of Gnidians 
and Rhodlans, who had been unable to maintain themselves in the S.W. 
angle of Sicily. The new settlers cultivated the soil in common and bravely 
defended themselves against the attacks of the Etruscan pirates. 

Lipura, which enjoyed the firiendship of Syracuse , was plundered by 
the Athenians. The islands subsequently suffered from the incursions of 
the Carthaginians. In 260 the Roman admiral Cnseus Cornelius Scipio was 
surrounded in the harbour of Lipara and taken prisoner by the Cartha- 
ginians. The Romans sent a colony thither, but in Gicero^s time the islands 
were only partially cultivated. This was possibly owing to the convulsions 
of nature which must have occurred, B. C. 204, when the island of Vulca- 
nello was upheaved from beneath the sea. In the year B. C. 126 eruptions 
under water were also here observed, deslroying vast numbers of fish. 
In the middle ages the Saracens took possession of the island, but were 
expelled thence by the Normans in the Ifth cent., and the Lipari group 
now became united with Sicily. During the wars of the 14th cent, between 
the Sicilian kings and the Anjous of Kaples , the islands changed hands 
according to the varying fortune of the respective belligerents. Alphonso 
the Qcenerous annexed them to Naples, but Ferdinand the Catholic united 
them finally with Sicily. In 1544 they were plundered by Haireddin Barba- 
rossa and in 1783 suffered greatly by the earthquake. 

1. Lipari, termed Melingunis in the most ancient times, is 
the largest and most productive of tlie islands. . Its history is 
that of all. The circumference of the island is usually stated 
at 18 M., but in reality Is nearly doable that number. The an- 
cient town of the same name {klnaqa probably signifies ''the 
fertile") lay on an Isolated rock on the E. coast of the island, 
where the fort is now situated, around which the fertile slopes 
of cultivated land rise in the form of an amphitheatre towards 
8ant' Angela, the highest mountain in the island, extending in a 
spacious crescent between MorUe Boaso on the N. and M. dU Ouar- 
dia on the S. In the centre of the plain, between the fort 
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and the ascent towards S. Angelo, on the site of the new epis- 
copal palace, were once situated extensiTO ancient BalhB, partially 
excavated at the beginning of the present eentnry, but again 
filled op by the bishop Todaro, in order that they might not 
attract visitors. In this vicinity was situated the Neeropoli9t where 
Greek tombs are still found, bearing inscriptions on the basaltic 
tuff-stone, some of which are preserved in the seminary. The 
entire area is now called Diana, from a temple to that goddess 
which once stood here. The best collection of Liparian antiqui- 
ties is now in the possession of the heirs of Baron Mandralisca 
at Gefali^ (p. 291). In Lipari itself the most experienced con- 
noisseur is probably the obliging M. Giuseppe Merconella, the 
notary. M. Torremuzza enumerates 23 different coins of Lipari. 
Population of the town about 10,000, of the island 20,000. A 
bishop with 32 canons has since 1400 presided over the diocese, 
which was formerly united with Patti. The secular administration 
is conducted by a delegate, subordinate to the prefect of Mes- 
sina. The town, erected around the fort, is of modem origin. 
The cathedral and three other churches are therefore situated 
wiAln the precincts of the castle. The CaUiedfal and church of 
Addoloraia contain pictures by Alibrandi (b. at Messina in 1470). 
l^ie sacristy of the former commands a beautiAil view towards 
the sea. Most of the private dwellings within the castle are now 
hired by government for the acconmiodation of about 200 manu- 
tengoli (accomplices) of brigands who are there confined. The 
Marma Lunga, N. of the castle, is occupied by fishermen only. 
In the vicinity a warm spring. To the S., by the landing-place 
of the steamboats, contiguous to the church of Anima del Purga- 
torio which abuts on the sea, are situated the warehouses of the 
merchants who export the products of the island, pumice-stone, 
currants (passoline) grown on reed-trellises, sulphur, Malmsey 
wine, excellent figs etc. Oranges do not thrive on account of 
the scarcity of water. For domestic purposes the rain is collected 
on the fiat roofs. 

The tour of the island occupies 6 — 8 hrs. (donkey and atten- 
dant 8 lire). The traveller rides first to the hot springs of 
San Cdlogepo (6 M.) which issue in a desolate valley, opening 
towards the W. side of the island, with su^h force that they were 
formerly employed in the working of a mill. Temperature about 
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126^ Fahr. Batb-hoase about to be erected. Tbe traveller pro- 
ceeds thence to Le 8tufe (also termed Bagno 8ecco)y the vapour- 
baths described by Diodorus Siculus, where he may (with the 
aid of the guide) succeed in finding some of the remarkable 
fossils which abound here (leaves, wood in lava etc.). 8ant' An- 
gelOf the highest mountain in the island, may now be ascended. 
The extinct volcano, now overgrown with grass and broom, af- 
fords the best survey of the town below and the entire group 
of islands, of which the spectator is nearly in the centre. 
A path descends thence to Capo Castagnaf the N. extremity of 
the island, traversing the Campo Bianco, where pumice-stone 
(^Sicilian"), sufficient for the supply of the whole world, is ex- 
cavated, brought to the surface by shafts and dragged down to 
the coast (Baja della Pumice) on a perilous path (a walk of Vi ^^0 
by men, women and children. From this point the traveller re- 
turns to the town. 

2. Volcano (0i^ni66a, 'bpct, Fulccmta, Thetusia), with its 
constantly smoking crater (Sicil. La Fossa), presents a striking 
contrast to the fertile Lipari. A narrow isthmus connects it with 
the smaller island of Vulcanello, which according to Orosius 
(IV. 20) was suddenly upheaved about the year B. C. 200 and 
has since retained its original form. In order to visit the great 
crater, the traveller proceeds by boat with 2 rowers (4 — 6 lire) 
from Lipari in 1 hr. to the Porto di Levante, the bay which 
separates Vulcano from Vulcanello, and disembarks near the sul- 
phur-works of the Neapolitan famjlly of Nunziante. A good, foot- 
path (the peculiar hollow reverberation produced by a. heavy foot- 
step should be observed) leads in 40 min. to the summit of the 
volcano, into which the traveller may descend, especially - during 
the prevalence of the Sirocco, when, like Stromboli, it emits less 
smoke. The greatest diameter of the crater is upwards of ^/^ M. 
The precipitous walls on the E., S. and W. are covered with 
yellow incrustations of sulphur, and flames issue perpetually from 
a fissure in the S. E. corner, which, however, are more distinctly 
visible by night. Beautiful specimens of pink sublimates of sul- 
phur, pure alum, ammoniacal salts etc. may here be purchased 
of the workmen. After descending the traveller should visit a 
boiling-hot sulphur-spring, which issues at the Porto di PonenU, 
a few paces from the shore, and then return to Lipari. (Provi- 
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«ion8 should be broaght from Lipari, as nothing can be procured 
from the workmen of the manufactory, who live in cayes and 
subsist on bread and ricotta or goats* cheese, here termed frutte 
di mandra.) 

3. Isola delle Saline Mttfvii^ = twins, Arabic Oetiret Dindima) 
consists of the two cones of extinct TOIcanoBs, Monte Vergine to 
the N. and Monte Salvatore, also termed MaUtspina^ to the S.; 
whence the Greek appellation. The island is extremely fertile 
and is the almost exclusive source of the celebrated Malmsey. 
It may be yisited from Llpari on the same day as Vulcano. Its 
A Tillages contain about 5000 inhabitants. 

4. Filienri (^oiviv.ov6a^ Arabic Qetirtt-Ficuda) , to the W. 
of the latter, in ancient times clothed with palms, whence the 
Oreek name, is now almost entirely uncultivated. 

5. Alicuri, called 'E^iyiovda by the ancients because clothed 
with furze only, is the loftiest of the Lipari islands (2495 ft.). 
Oircumference 7 M. Population 500 shepherds and fishermen. 
No tolerable landing-place. 

6. To the N. £. of Lipari is situated a small group of islands, 
which were possibly once connected, as one of the remarkable 
eruptions recorded by Orosius and Pliny took place here B. G. 126. 
The largest of these is Panaria (iKiiSia), which the ancients did 
not reckon as one of the 7 iEolian islands (instead of it they 
regarded the small island of Liaca Bianca, or Evawfiogy as one 
of the 7), 8 M. from Lipari and almost entirely uncultivated. 
The island of Baailuzzo contains a few relics of antiquity. 

7. Stromboli, N. £. of Lipari, named Sr^oyyvlij on account 
of its circular form. The ancients regarded it as the seat of 
iEoIus, for which Pliny gives the unsatisfactory reason, that the 
weather could be foretold three days in advance from the smoke 
of the volcano. It is usually stated that Vulcano and Stromboli 
smoke most copiously during the Sirocco, but the islanders con- 
tradict this, and whilst ,a Sirocco was blowing the editor himself 
observed but a feeble column of smoke. In the middle ages 
Charles Martel was believed to have been banished to Stromboli. 
Returning crusaders professed distinctly to have heard the lamen- 
tations of tortured souls in purgatory, to which this was said to 
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be the entrance, imploring the interoeBsion of the monks of Glngny 
for their deliirerance. Odilo of Glngny (d. 1048) therefore insti* 
tnted the festiyal of All Souls' Day. 

The cone of Stromboli (2470 ft) is one of the few Tolcanoes 
in a constant state of actiTity. The c^er lies to the N. of the 
highest peak of the island and at regular intervals ejects showers 
of stones, almost all of which again fall within the crater. The 
traveller may therefore approach to the verge and survey the in- 
terior without danger. 
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Dirillo, river 274. 
Dittaino, river 282. 
Divieto 295. 
8. Domenico 184. 
— Soriano 212. 
Drago, river 278. 
Dragonara, Grotta 112. 
Drepanon 257. 
Dschebel Khawi 253. 
Ducentola 184. 
Ducliessa, la 201. 
Due fratelli 175. 

Eboli 201. 

Egesta 266. 

Eknomas 272. 

Eleuthenu 249. 

8. Elia, Monte 206. 305. 
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S. Blpidio 181. 

Enguium 296. 

Enna 281. 

Bntella 297. 

EpiUfao 187. 

Epiiafla, Torre deir 24. 

Epomeo, Honte 119. 

£^)omeus 117. 

^9opos 117. 

Eqna 158. 

Ert>e Blanche 286. 

Erbestus 278. 

Ercta 247. 

Eremiti, konte 829. 

Eryx 258. 

Esaro, river 209. 

Etna 284. 

S. Eufemia 211. 

— , Golfo di 233. 

Yc^aieria vettu 4. 
Falconara ?73. 
— , river 277. 
Falconari 260. 
Falconiera, Monte 250. 
Falemus^ Ager 27. 
FaragUoni, 1 165. 
Faro 904. 
Fasano 188. 
Fata DonnavlUa, Orotto 

of 293. 
Favara 272. 
— , la 249. 
Favarotta 286. 
Favignano 259. 
Favorita, la 248. 
S. Felice 18. 22. 
8. Ferdinando 305. 
Ferentino 3. 
Ferentinum 3. 
FererUnm 206. 
Ferla 277. 
Fermo 181. 
Fibrenus, river 5. 
Ficarazelli 248. 
Ficarazzi 248. 280. 
Ficuzza 297. 
Figlino 174. 
Filicuri 343. 
8. Filippo d'Argiro 283. 
Filosofo. Torre del 824. 
Finale 291. 
Finisterra, promontory 

191 . 
Firmum Picenum 181. 
Fiumarone, river 197. 
Fiumc ftreddo 233. 255 

310. 

— Grande 289. 296. 

— Salso 272. 281. 289. 

— Torto 288. 296. 
Fiumicello, river 280. 
Flumicino 28. 
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8. Flavia 248. 
Flaviano, river 182. 
Floridia 277. 331. 
Flnmeri 195. 
Foggia 185. 
Foi, Monte 202. 
Fondi 24. 
— , Lake of 24. 
FoM Bandvsiae 208. 
Fontana 119. ' 

— Grande 203. 

— Vecchia 309. 
Fontes Leucogaei 106. 
Fossanuova 22. 
Forenza 2C^. 
Forio 118. 

Forlo 194. 
Formiae 25. 
Formtaimm 25. 
Fomo, U 112. 
Foro Appio 21. 
Forum Appii 21. 
Forza d'Agr6 306. 
Fossa 200. 
Fossacesia 183. 
Francavilla 183. 205. 207. 
S. Franco, Monte 200. 
Francolisi 27. 
8. Fratello 292. 
— , Fiumara 292. 
Fratocchie, Le 20. 
Fregellae 4. 
Frigento 195. 
Frosinone 3. 
Frumento, Monte 324. 
Frunno 4. 
Fucino, Lago 6. 
Fundi 24. 
Fuore 178. 
Fuorigrotta 91 
Furiano, Fiumaradi 292. 
Fusaro, Foce del ll4. 
— , Lago del 114. 
Fuscaldo 233. 

Gkteta 25. 
— , Mola di 25. 
Gaggera, river 256. 
Gagliano 283. 
Qalaems 204. 
Galati 305. 
Galatina 189. 
GaUi, I 161. 
Gallico 214. 
Gallipoli 189. 191. 
Gallo, Capo 248. 
Gangi 29^. 

Qargano, Monte iB6. 
Garigliano, river 8. 26. 
Gazzi 305. 
Gefala 280. 
Gela 273. 
Gela, river 272. 274. 



Grenzano 20. 

Gerace 210. 

S. Germano 9. 

— , Stufe di 106. 

Gesso 295. 

Giambra 277. 

Giampilieri 905. 

Giardinello 254. 

Giardini 906. 

Giarre 310. 

Giarretta, river 325. 

Gibelrosso, Monte 280. 

Gibilmanna 289. 

Giganti, Grotta de' 249. 

Gioja 205. 213. 

Giojosa 293. 

8. Giorgio 18. 

S. Giovanni Battista 260. 

— di Cammarata 279. 

— a Teduccio 122. 
Giovinazzo 187. 
Girgenti 266. 
Girio, river 192. 
Gioliana 297. 

S. Giuliano, Monte 258. 
Giulianova 182. 
S. Giuseppe 168. 
Gojola, la 93. 
Goletta 252. 
Gorgo.di Cotone 262. 
Gradelle,Pimta delle 166. 
Gragnano 158. 180. 
Grammichele 286. 
Gran Sasso d'ltalia 182. 
Granitola, Punta di 261. 
Gratteri 289. 
Gravina 203. 322. 
Griffone, Monte 249. 280. 
Grotta azzurra 166. 

— del cane 106. 
Grottaglio 205. 
Grottaminarda 195. 
Grottammare 181. 
Grotte, Le 278. 
Grottole 204. 
Qrumentum 206. 
Grmno 203. 
Guardia 233. 

— , Monte di 340. 
Guardia 8. Framondi 184. 
Gulfa, la 280. 
Gurnalunga, river 287. 

325. 
Gurrita 313. 
S. Gtismano, river 327.. 

JLadranum 284. 
Hadria 182. 199. 
Halpeus 265. 
Hamman-el-Enf 254. 
Heloros 277. 
Hemiehara 296. 
Heracha 2^7. 



EeraeUa Mnoa 366. 

Heraeleia 136. 

Hervan Mounts, the 282. 

Herculaneum 126. 

Bi&ra 259. 

Himera 288. 

Himera Meridionali* 272. 

— SqpUntHonalii 289. 
ffippari* 274. 
Btppamum 213. 
mttowmm 183. 
.ffy^to Megara 327. 
/iy&/a Jtfinor 285. 
Bycecvra 255. 
i$f(lrMn<«m 190. 
.ff}p«(M 264. 

^yrta 205. 

S. Zlario 30a 
Imele, river 8. 
Jnarime 116. 
Inice, Monte 257. 
Inaulae Diamedeae 184. 
Jnteramna 183. 
Jnteroerea 199. 
JMerpromtvm 193. 
Ischia 116. 
Isemia 193. 
Isola 5. 
Iflola Ferdinandea 365. 

— longa 260. 

— delle Saline 343. 
Isoletta 4. 
Ispica, Val d^ 275. 
Itala 305. 

Itri 24. 

Kasr-8ad 249. 

Laccie, Monte 259. 
Lacco 118. 

Lacinian promontory 209. 
Laetu Amyelantu 34. 

— Avtmus 108. 

— CuUliae 199. 

— Fticinu9 6. 

— Fundanus 24. 

— Lucrinus 107. 

— Niger 206. 

— Palieorum 286. 
Lagonegro 306. 
Lamato, river 211. 
Lanciano 183. 
Landro 280. 
Landro, river 301. 
— , Fiumara294. 
jAtnuvium 2. 

Lao, river TUT. 
Laos 207. 
Larino 184. 
Larinum 184. 
Lascari 289. 
Latiano 305. 



INDEX. 

Latignano, Posso di 199. 

Lato, river 206. 

Laurla 207. 

Lautulae 23. 

Lavello 203. 

Laoinium 2. 

S. Lazaro, Fort 179. 

Lecce 189. 

Lene 178. 

Lentini 326^ 

— , Biviere di 287. 325. 

S. Leonardo 185. 

Leonessa 198. 

Leonforte 283. 296. 

Leontini 326. 

Lepre, Monte 313. 

Lercara 279. 289. 

Leaina, Lago di 185. 

LesU 196. 

Lete Vivo 181. 

Letojanni, 'Fiuxnara di 

Lettere 158. 

Leuca , promoBtory 191. 
Leuea 190. 
Levanzo 259. 
Liberatore, Monte 169. 
S. Liberio 162. 
Licata 272. 

Licodia, S. Maria di 284. 
Licosa, Punta della 332. 
8. Liguoro 162. 
Lilibeo, Capo 260. 
Lilyhaeum 260. 
Linaro, Capo 28. 
Lingua^lossa 312. 

5. Lionardo, river 280. 
287. 325. 

Upari 340. 
Lipari Islanda 339. 
Lipuda, river 306. 
Liris. river 4. 5. 6. 7. 

8. 26. 
Lisca Bianca 343. 
Liata 198. 

Locri Epizmkyra 210. 
Longanus 2^. 

6. Lorenzo 22. 

— , Certosa di 206. 

Luce 207. 

6. Lucia, Fiumara 294. 

8. Lucido 233. 

Luco 8. 

Lucus Augitiae 8. 

Lupia 189. 

Lupino, Monte 2. 

Macara 266. 
Maccaluba 271. 
Maccaroni, Ponte de^ 284. 
Macchia 1^4. 
Maddaloni 16. 
Madiuni, river 262. 
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Madonia, Moanta. 289. 
Madonna dell' Autu 255. 

— di Camaraaa 274. 

— Nera 293. 

— della Bocca 309. 

— di Siponto 185. 
Madredonna 277. 
Maenza 22. 
Maeatra, La 307. 
Maga, OrotU della 22. 
Magliano 8. 
Magnisi 327. 

Maida 212. 
Majella, Mts. 7. 183. 
Migori 175. 

Malaapina, Monte 343. 
Mai Consiglio, Scoglio del 

258. 
Maletta 313. 
JUaleventum 18. 
Malvagna 312. 
Mamertum 213. 
Mandanice, Fiumara 306. 
Manfredonia 185. 
Mangonaro 279. 
Maniace 313. 
Marabello, Pizzo di 255. 
Marano 181. 

Marcello, Torre del 327. 
S. Marco 292. 
Mare Dolce 249. 

— Morto 111. 

— Piccolo 204. 
Maretimo 259. 

S. Margarita 116. 
8. Margherita 298. 
8. Maria deir Assunta 
178. 

— di Capua 14. 

— a Castello 161. 

— di Leuca 191. 

— di Licodia 284. 

— Maggiore 14. 168. 

— a Monte Vergine 265. 

— della Neve 161. 

— della Scala 295. 

— del Soccorso 164. 

— della Valle 295. 

— della Vittoria 8. 
Marigliano 197. 
Marino 1. 
Mamo, river 202. 
Marro, river 213. 
Marrubiwn 7. 
Marsala 260. 
Martano 190. 
Mascali 310. 
Mascalucia 322. 
Massa Lubrense 162. 
Massafra 204. 
Massico, Monte 27. 
Matera 204. 
Matese, river 184. 
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Matrintu 183. 
MataruM 261. 
lEazzara 361. 
Mazzarino 278. 
Megarean Bay 327. 
Megarit 48. 
Melazzo 294. 
Xelfl 2U2. 
Melingunii 840. 
Melito 195. 
Hellili 327. 
Menfrici 364. 
Mercante, il Paaso del 

210. 
Mercaio di Sabato 112. 
■ercogliano 196. 
Mesa 22. 
Mesagne 205. 
Mesima, river 234.f 
Messana 800. 
Messina 296. 
— , the Strait of 234. 304. 
Meta 1&9. 
MekipiMtum 206. 
Metauru* 213. 
Hezzocampo 285. 
Mezzojuso 280. 
8. Michele, near CiJta- 

girone 28H. 
— , near Gioia 305. 
— , near Hanfredonia 186 
— , near Melfl 203. 
Miglionico 204. 
Mignano 13. 
Mile 305. 
MUeto 212. 
Militello 286. 
Milo, Torre di 207. 
Mimiano, Monte 280. 
Mimnermum 246. 
Minardo, Monte 813. 
Mineo 286. 
Miniscola 112. 
Minoa 266. 
Minori 175. 
Miwtumae 26. 
Mirabella 196. 
MirU, Finme dei 280. 
Miseno, Capo 111. 
JUisenum 111. 
Misericordia 281. 
Misilmeri 280. 
Mistcrbianco 286. 
Mistretta 291. 
Mitro, Monte 255. 
Mitromania^Punta di 165. 
— , Val di 165. 
Modica 275. 
Mofera, Pizzo di 289. 
Mofete, la 195. 
Mojo 812. 
Mola 188. 309. 
Mola di Oaeta 25. 
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Molfetta 187. 
Molinello, Hvtr 326. 
Molini, Valle de' 176. 
MoUno, Capo 310. 
Mondhu 291. 
Mondragone 2i. 
Moojlna, Rocca IS. 27. 
Monforte 295. 
Mongerbino, Cape 235. 
Mongibello 320. 
Mongio, Pizzo di 298. 
Monopoli 188. 
Monreale 243. 
M<m» Albumus 201. 

— Chalcidieus 303. 

— Chronios 365. 

— Qavru* 157. 

— Tifata 15. 
Montagnuolo. il 823. 
Montagttlo 195. 
Montaperto 278. 
Montauro 210. 
Monte Allegro 366. 

— Alto 315. 234. 

— Casino 10. 

— Fortino 2. 

— 8. Giovanni 5. 

— S. Giuliano 258. 

— Miletto 196. 

— Nuovo 107. 

— Virgine 196.. 
Monteforte 196. 
Monteleone 212. 
Montemurro 206. 
MontepeLoso 303. 
Montereale 198. 
Montesarchio 18. 
Montesardo 191. 
Montesilvano 183. *> 
AfonttB Lactarii 158. 
MonUcelli 24. 

MonU Rossi 385. 322. 
Morano 207. 
Morino 6. 
Moropano 119. 
Moscia, Monte 209. 
Motta 185. 

Motta 8. Anastasia 285. 
Motpa 2b0. 
Mucini, Monte 280. 
Mugnano 196. 
Muranum 207. 
Murata, la 302. 
Murgie, Le 303. 

— d) Minervino 197. 
Muro 190. 
Mutignano 182. 
Mylae 294. 

Mao, Capo 209. 
Naples ^. 
Accademia Pontaniana 

66. 



Naples : 
Albergo dei Poveri 00. 
8. Angelo a KTilo €7. 
*S. Anna de^ Lombard! 

62. 
SS. Annunziata 68. 
Aqua della BoUa 60. 

— di Carmignano 68. 

— Julia 59. 
Archives 68. 

^Arcivescovado 70. 

Armoury 53. 

Arsenal 53. 

8. Barbara 53. 

Botanic Garden 60. 
•Camaldoli 97. 

Campi santi 68. 

Capodimonte 58. 
*Cappella del Tesoro 73. 

8. Carlo, Theatre 50. 

Caatello Ci4)uano 68. 

— del Carmine 55. 

— Huovo 52. 

— deir Ovo 48. 

— Sant' Elmo 95. 
Catacombs 57. 

•Cathedral 70. 
Cemeteries 68. 
Chi^ja, the 47. 
•8. Chiara 63. 
Chiatamone 48. 
Chiesa del Santaaaaro 

92. 
Collegio de' Cinesi 58. 
Conservatory of Music 

74. 
Corse Yittorio Bma> 
nuele 94. 
*Daomo 70. 
*S. Domenieo 64. 
Exchange 51. 
8. Pilippo Neri 73. 
Fontana di Masaniello 
55. 

— Medina 52. 
Foresteria 49. 

8. Francesco di Paola 

49. 
8. Gennaro dei Poveri 

57. 
GesU nuovo 63. 
8. Giacomo degli Spag- 
nuoli 51. 
*S. Giovanni a Carbo- 

nara 69. 
Grotto of Sejanus M. 
*S. Januarius, Chap. 72. 
Immacolatella 54. 
^Incoronata 60. 
Largo della Carit4 56. 

— del Castello 51. 

— 8. Domenieo 64. 

— 8. Gennaro 70. 



KmpleB : 
Largo del Mercatello 
57. 

— del Mercato 65. 

— del Palazzo Seale 
49. 

— di 8. Spirito 57. 

— della Vittoria 4B. 

— 8. TiiniUk 62. 
Laszaretto 93. 
Lazzaroni 55. 
Lighthouse 54. 

*8. Lorenzo 74. 
8. Liicia 48. 
*8. Varia del Carmine 
65. 

— la NuoTa 61. 

— del Parte 9^2. 

— di Piedigrotta 96. 

— della Pie tkde'Sangri 
66 

*8. Martino 95. 

Mergellina, the 92. 

Miradois 69. 

Holo grande 54. 
•Vonte Oliveto 62. 

— di Pietii 68. 
Municipio 51. 

**liu8eam 75. 
Kisida 94. 

Osservatorio Reale 59. 
8. Paolo Maggiore 73. 
Palazzo Angri 56.' 

— ArcivescoYile 73. 

— di Capodimonte 58. 

— Casacalenda 64. 

— delle Connonate 93. 

— Corigliano 64. 

— di Donn^ Anna 
92. 

— Fondi 61. 

— Gravina 62. 

— Maddaloni 56. 

— Miranda 56. 

— Reale 49. 

— 8an8eyero 64. 
-— 8antangelo 68. 
Piazza del Municipio 

— del Plebiscito 49. 
8. Pietro a Majella 74. 

— Martire 54. 
Pizzofalcone 48. 
Ponte di Cbiaja 56. 

— della Maddalena 
122. 

— della Sanitii 67. 
pQjiii Rossi 59. 
Porta Capuana 68. 

— del Canuine 56. 

— 8. Gennaro 59. 
Porto Grande 53. 

— MiUtare 53. 



INDEX. 

Naples: 
Porto Pieeolo 54. 
Posilipo 90. 97. 
Post-o£fice, General 62. 
Railways 38. 
Reclasorio 60. 
*8. Restituta 71. 
8anitk 54. 

8cuola di Virgilio 96. 
8. 8ebastiano 53. 
8. 8eTerino e 8o8io 67. 
8. 8eyero , Cappella di 

66. 
Steamboats 39. 
8trada di Porto 54. 
Telegraph-office 38. 
Theatres 37. 60. 
Toledo 56. 
Tribunali 68. 
University &7, 
Vicaria, la 68. 
Villa Angri 92. 

— Avelli 59. 

— Belvedere 96. 

— Floridiana 96. 

— Forqaet59. 

— Gallo 59. 

— de Melis 93. 

— Menricoffre 69. 

— Minutolo 93. 

— Nazionale 89. 

— Patrizi 97.' 

— Reale 89. 

*— Regina Isabella 59. 

— Ricciardi 97. 

— Ruffo 59. 

— Rocca Matilda 93. 

— Rocca Romana %. 

— Tricase 97. 
Virgirs Tomb 91. 
"Vomero 96. 

Nard6 189. 

Naro 272. 

Naso 292. 

l^asone, Punta del 122. 

17atrella, la 5. 

Naxos 306. 

Nebrodi, the 282. 289. 

312. 
Negro, river 201. 206. 
Neptanian Mts., the 307. 
Nerano, Marina di 161. 
Neretum 189. 
Nerone, Bagni di 109. 
Nesi$ 94. 
Neto, river 209. 
Netum 277. 
Nicastro 211. 
8. Nicola 175, 318. 
8. Nicolo d'Arena 324. 
Nicolosi 319. 
Nicosia 283. 296< 
Nicotera 234. 
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Ninfa, riTer 20. 
Nisi, Finme di 806. 
Nisida 94. 
Nissoria 283. 
Nizza di SiciUa 300. 
Noara 294. 
Nocara 207. 
Nocera 167. 234. 
Noicattaro 188. 
Nola 17. 
Norcia 196. 
Norma 20. 
Noto 277. 

Nuceria AlfaUma 167. 
Nursia 198. 

Ofanto 2(B. 

— , river 186. 

Ogliastro 280. 297. 

Ogygia 209. 

Olivieri 294. 

— , Fiumara 294. 

Ongnina, r 311. 

Onobalas 310. 

Opi, Grotta d' 4. 

Oppido 203. 213. 

Ore to, river 297. 

Oria 206. 

Orlando, Capo d^ 160. 

292. 
— , Torre d^ 26. 
Orra 206. 

Orso, Capo d' 176. 
— , Monte 256. 
Orta 186. 
Qrton 183. 
Ortona 183. 
Ostia 28. 
Ostuni 188. 
Otranto 190. 
Ottajano 17. 197. 

Pacchino 277. 
Pace 304. 
Paceco 260. 
Padula 206. 
Pagani 167. 
Palaggiano 204. 
Palagonia 287. 
Palazzo 203. 
Palazzo Adriano 280. 
Palazzolo 276. 
Palermo 235. 

Bagaria 248. 

Baida 246. 

Bibliotcca comunale 

242. 
*Botan. Garden 237. 

Campo di 8. 8pirito 

*Cappe11a Palatina 238. 
*Capuchin Monastery 
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Palermo : 

Casa de' Matti 244. 

— Professa 242. 
Caatellammare , Fort 

247. 

S. Cataldo 241. 
^Cathedral 239. 

Ck>llegio Nuovo 240. 
•Cuba 244. 

Cubola 244. 

S. Domenico 243. 

Favara, la 249. 

Favorita, la 248. 

Oancia, la 243. 

Oiardino Inglese 237. 
*S. Gioyanni degU Ere- 
miti 239. 

— de' Leprosi 248. 

8. Giiueppe dei Teatini 

241. 
Grottit de' Gigand 249. 
*— della 8. Rosalia 247. 
Harbour 237. 
Jesuits' Church 242. 
Istituto Acrario 248. 
Lyceum 240. 
Magione, la 243. 
Mare Dolce 249. 
*8. Maria dell' Ammi- 

raglio 241. 
8. Maria della Catena 

243. 

— di Gesii 249. 
*Marina 237. 

8. Martino 245. 
*Martorana 241. 
*Monreale 243. 

Monte Pellegrino 248. 
*Museum 241. 

National Library 240. 

Palazzo Arcivescovile 
239. 

— del Due d'Aumale 
244. 

— Forcella 243. 

— Patemo 242. 
•— Reale 238. 

— Senatorio 241. 

— del TribunaU 243. 

— Valguarnera 249. 

— Vaiafranca 241. 
Ponte deir Ammiraglio 

248. 
Post-office 236. 
8olanto 249. 
8pedale Grande 239. 
Square Garibaldi 237. 
Stanza di Kuggiero 238. 
Teutonic Lodge 243. 
♦University 241. 
Villa Belmonte 247. 

— Bufera 246. 
*— Giulia 237. 



Palermo : 

•Villa SerradifalGO 246. 

•— Tasca 244. 

•Zisa 246. 

Palermo. Pizzo di 289. 
Palica 286. 
PaUzi, Lago di 286. 
Palma, near Kola 17. 
— , Sicily 272. 
Palmaria 26. 
Palmarola 26. 
Palmi 213. 
Palo 28. 
Falpeu* 233. 
8. Paoagia, Capo 327. 
Panaria 34d. 
Pandateria 26. 
Panepinto, Case di 279. 
Panni 195. 
Panormos 237. 
ParUacpcu ^5. 
8. Pantaleone, Isolai|i260. 
Pantani, lakes 304. 
Pantano 325. 
Pantano deir Acerra 16. 
Pantellaria 251. 
Panza 119. 
Paola 233. 
8. Paolo, near Syracuse 

277. 
— , Island, near Arce 5. 
— , near Taranto 205. 
Parata, la 180. 
Parco 254. 297. 
Partanna 298. 
Passero, Promontorio 

277. 
Passo Fonduto 279. 
Pastena 201. 
PasUna 178. 
Psestum 171. 
Paterno 174. 
Patemo 285. 
Patti 293. 
Patii 191. 
Pausilppon 90. 
Pedara Via Grande 325. 
Pedaso 181. 
8. Pelino 192. 
Pellegrino, Monte 246. 
Penna, Punta di 183. 

204. 
Pennata, Punta di HI. 
Pentima 192. 
Pergusa, Lago 286. 
Pertosa 206. 
Pescara 183. 
— , Flume 183. 191. 
Pescolanciano 194. 
Petraea 296, 
Petralia soprana 296. 
— sottana 296. 
Petrella 8. 



Pettineo, Fiume 291. 
Pettorano 198. 
PhorhanUa 259. 
Piano dei Greci 280. 297. 

— del Lago 322. 

— di Perillo 180. 
Pianura 91. 99. 
Piazza 286. 
Picemo 202. 
PiedUugo, LiJce of 197. 
Piedimonte 312. 
Piemonte 159. 
Pietrabbondante 194. 
PietragaUa 203. 
Pietraperzia 278. 
Pietrasanta 169. 

8. Pietro, BasiUca 162. 
— , Isola 206. 
— , river 279. 

— in Fine 13. 

— Monforte 295. 

— Vemotico 189. 
Piedro della Pace, Grotta 

di 112> 
Pignataro 13. 
PiUu 103. 
Pineta, Monte 276. 
Pinna 183. 
Piomba, river 182. 
Pipervo 22. 
Piraino 292. 
Piscina Grande 105. 
Pitcina MrabiU* 111. 
Pisciarelli, I 106. 
Pispisa, Fiamara 256. 
Pitheaua 116. 
Pizzo 212. 234. 
Pizzone, U 204. 
Pizzuta, La 277. 
Placeolum 276. 
8. Placido 305. 
Platani, river 265. 279. 

280. 
Plemmyrion 330. 
Poetelia 208. 
Pogerola 178. 
Poggio di 8. Angelo 272. 

— Imperiale 185. 
Policastro 232. 
PoUcoro 207. 
Polignano 188. 
Polino, Monte 233. 
Polizzi 296. 
Polla 206. 
PoUina 291. 

— , Fiume di 291. 
Pollino, Monte 207. 
Pomigliano d'Arco 197. 
Pomp^i 128. 
•AnAteatro 156. 
Arco Trionfale 141. 
Basilica 137. 
*Bidentale 154. 



Pompciji : 
Casa di Adone 147. 

— deU' Ancora 149. 

— di ApoUo 148. 

- di Arianna 150. 
* — del Balcone pensile 
153. 

— della Gaccia 150. 

— della Gaccia nuova 
153. 

— dei Capitelli figuraii 
150. 

— di Gas tore e PoUuce 
147. 

— del Centauro 147. 

— del Chirurgo 144. 

— del Cignale 153. 

— delle Colonne di 
musaico 145. 

*— di Gornelio £ufo 
151. 

— del Delilno 151. 
,— del Fauno 1^. 

— della Fontanagrande 
14d. 

*— della Fontana pic- 
cola 148. 

— delGranducadiTos- 
cana 150. 

— del Labirinto 148. 
*— di Marco Lucretio 

151. 
♦— di Meleagro 147. 

* - di Olconio 152. 

— deir Orso 150. 
*- di Pansa 143. 

— della Pareta nera 
149. 

* — del Foeta trs^gico 

142. 

— di Pomponio 149. 

— dei Principi di Rus- 
sia 151. 

— di Sallustio 143. 

— dei 5 Scheletii 148. 
♦- di Sirico 152. 

— deUe Vestali 144. 
♦Chalcidicum 138. 

Curia 139. 
Forum civile 138. 

— triangulare 153. 
FuUonica 149. 

Hdtel Diomede 130. 

I3t. 
Lesche 140. 
Lupanarc 152. 
*Hura deUa Gitta 144. 
Pagus Augustus feliz 

144. 
Pantheon. 140. 
Porta di Ercolano 144. 

— della Marina 136. 

— di Nola 150. 

Beedeker. Italy III. 



INDEX. 

Pomp^i: 
Porta di Sarno 151. 

— del Vesuvio 150. 
*Sepolcro di Galvenzio 

Quinto 146. 

— di Cerinio 145. 

— delle Ghirlande 145. 
•— di h. Libella 140. 
•— di Mamia 145. 

•— di Nevoleia Tychc 
146. 

— di Scauro 145. 

— di Servilia 145. 

— di Terensuo 145. 
Strada deir Abbon- 

danza 138. 151. 

— della Fortuna 149. 

— d^Iside 153. 

— del Lupanare 151. 

— di Mercurio 147. 

— di Nola 150. 

— dei Sepolcri 144. 

— di Stabia 150. 

— dei Teatri 152. 
•Teatro Gomico 156. 

— Tragico 154. 
Tempio di Augusto 140. 

- di Esculapio 155. 

- di Fortuna 141. 

- di Giove 139. 

- dlside 155. 

- di Mercurio 139. 

- di Venere 137. 
Terme Pubbliche 141. 
'— Stabiane 151. 
Tribunali 138. 
Triclinio funebre 146. 
Vico Storto 150. 
Vicolo di Eumachia 

153. 
Vicolo di Mercurio 147. 
Villa di Gicerone 145. 
•— di Diomede 146. 
Ponte di Bovino 195. 

— di Caligola 103. 

— Maggiore 22. 

— Orte 192. 

— di Silla 206. 

— di Terrio 197. 
Pontecagnano 201. 
Pontecorvo 9. 
Pontelandolfo 184. 
Ponti della Valle 16. 
Pontine Marshes 21. 
Poniia 26. 
Pontone 175. 
Ponza 26. 

Ponza Islands 26. 
Popoli 192. 
Portella, la 24. 
Portella diMare 249. 280. 
Portici 122. 130. 
Porto d'Anzio 28. 
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Porto S. Elpidio 181. 

— 8. Giorgio 181. 

— Giulio 107. 

— Palo 277. 

— d^Ulisse 277. 
Poseidonia 172. 
Posilipo 90. 97. 
Positano 161. 178. 
Postiglione 201. 
Potentia 202. 
Potenza 202. 
Pozza di Grotta 294. 
Pozzo Piano 160. 
Pozzuoli 102. 
Prs^ano 178. 
Pratolea 193. 
Pratola 196. 
Presenzano 13. 
Presicce 191. 
Priolo 327. 
Privemum 22. 
Prochyta 115. 
Procida 115. 

— , Canale di 112. 
— , Monte di 112. 
Promontwrium Berculis 
210. 

— Jappgiutn 191. 

— Leuoopetrcte 210. 

— Pachynum 277. 

— Pelorum 214. 
Prossedi 21. 22. 
Pumice , Baja della 342. 
Punta Flumenica 208. 
Puteolaneum 104. 
PuteoK 102. 

Puzzano 158. 

Quadriga di Mezzo 250. 
Quisisana 158. 

Bacalmuto 278. 

Bagusa 215. 

Rametta 295. 

Randazzo 313. 

RapidOf river 9. 

Ratto 175. 

Ravello 175. 

Reate 197. 

Regalbuto 283. 

Reggio 214. 

Regi Lagni 16. 

Reginolo, river 175. 

Regitano, river 291. 

Resina 122. 127. 

ReUro 24. 

Bhegium 214. 

Riardo 13. 

Ribera 265. 

RieU 197. 

Rionera 194. 

Ripa sottile, Lago di 197. 

Ripalta 184. 

23 
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Bipatransone 181. 

Bisposto 310. 

Ritorto 210. 

Biyisondoli 193. 

8. Rizzo, Golle di 295. 

Blzzuto. Capo 209. 

Rocca 1. 

Bocca, Monte 259. 

Rocca Ginquemiglia 193. 

— d'Evandro 13. 

— di Cusa 262. 

— Gorga 22. 

— Imperiale 207. 
Roccarasa 193. 
Bocca di Samo 296. 

— Secca 8. 22. 

— Valloscura 193. 
BocceUa 289. 
Bocciola, Panta di 115. 
Bocella 210. 
BogUano 211. 
Bosamarina, Fiumara292 
Bosamo 213. 
Bosao, Monte 340. 
Boseto 207. 
Bosolini 277. 
Bossano 208. 
Botonda 207. 
Boveto, Val di 6. 
Bovigliano 157. 
BoTolo, Monte 313. 
Rubi 187. 
Rudiae 189. 
Bugge 189. 
Btt$-Melkarth 266. 
Buvo 187. 

Sabato, river 16. 18. 
Sacco, river 2. 
Sabutus 211. 
Sagrcu 210. 
Sala 206. 

Sala ^ Partinico 255. 
Salandrella, river 207. 
Salemi 257. 
Salerno 169. 
JSalemum 169. 
Salica, Fimnara 294. 
SaUto, river 281. 
Salto, U 165. 
Salvatore, Monte 343. 
8. Salvatore dei Greci 

304. 
Salviano, Monte 7. 
Salvo, Monte 282. 
Sambucca 297. 
Sangro, river 183. 193 
Sangrut 183. 
Santicelli, Gontrada dei 

276. 
Santoni, I 276. 
Saponara 206. 
Saepifwm 184. 



INDEX. 

Sarno 17. 

-, river 157. 167. 

Sarretella, river 18. 

aarus 193. 

Saughe, Monte 259. 

Savoca, Fiumara 306. 

Savone, river 27. 

Savuto, river 211. 234. 

Scafati 167. 

Scala 176. 

— , la 293. 

Scala Oreca 327. 

Scaletta 176. 305. 

Scamander 256. 

Scaricatojo 162. 

Schioppo, Lo 6. 

ScMsS 310. 

Schykeli 251. 

Sciacca 264. 

ScicU 274. 

Scilla 213. 

Sclafani 296. 

ScogUeti 274. 

Scordia 287. 

Scorzo, Lo 201. 

Scuola di VirgiHo 93. 

Scurcola 8. 

Scutolo, Panta di 159. 

Scylaeeum 209. 

Seylla 213. 

Sebeto, river 122. 130. 

Secondigliano 59.. 

Segesta 256. 

Segni 2. 

Seiano, Marina di 159. 

Sele, river 172. 

Selinunto 262. 

SeKnus 262. 

Sella-MisiUbesi 298. 

Selvatichi, Monte 112. 

Seminara 213. 

Senariccia 200. 

Sepino 184. 

Serapeiim, the 103. 

Sermoneta 20. 

Seroni, Lago di 206. 

Serra (V Falco 278. 

Sessa 27. 

SeUa 21. 

S. Seyera 28. 

S. Severino 18. 

S. Severo 185. 

Sevo, Pizzo di 182. 

Sezza 21. 

Sgu^ola 2. 

Sibilla, Montagna della 

182. 
Sibyl, Grotto of the 108. 

113. 
Siculiana 266. 
Sidi<bu-Said 253. 
Signia 2. 
Signora, la 288. i 



Sila-Mountains 206. 311. 

215. 
Silarus 172. 
Simeto, river 254. 284. 

325. 
Simmari, river 209. 
Sinno, river 207.- 
Sinonia 26. 
8iiw€$sa 27. 
Sinus Terinaem 211. 
Siponto, Madonna di 185. 
Sipontum 185. 
Siracusa 328. 
Siren«, Islands of the 

161. 
Sirino, Monte 207. 
Sirit 207. 
Soccavo 99. 
Solanto 249. 
Solaro, Monte 164. 
Solfatara 105, 
Solmona 193. 
aoloeii 249. 
Solunium 249. 
Solflzio, Serra del 322. 
Somma 197. 
— , Monte 122. 126. 
Sonnino 22. 
Sora 6. 
Soriano 212. 
Sorrentini 293. 
Sorrento 160. 
— , Capo di 161. 
— , Piano di 159. 
Sortiso 2T7. 
Sovcrato 210. 
Spaccaforao 275. 
Spadafora 295. 
Sparagio, Monte 257. 259. 
Sparanisi 13. 
Spartivento, Capo 210. 

232. 
Sperlinga 296. 
Sperlonga 25. 
Sperone 196. 
Spezzano 210. 
Spina, Serra della 314. 
Spinasanta 278. 
Spinazzola 203. 
S. Spirito 187. 
Squillace 209. 
Sqoinzano 189. 
SUOhm 157. 
Stagnicello 286. 
Stagnone, Lo 26Q. 
Stalitti 209. 
Stampaci, river 277. 
S. Stefano 26. 305. 

— del Bosco 212. 

— di Gamastra 391. 
Stilo 210. 

Strato 97. 
Stromboli 343. 






StrongoU 306. 
8ue»ta Aurunea 27. 
aulmo 103. 
Surrentttm 160. 
Sutcra, Pizzo di 279. 
Savero, Capo- 234. 
Sybarig 207: 
S^maethut 325. 
Syracase 328. 
Aehradina 328. 336. 
Amphitheatre 386. 
Anapus, river 337. 
Aqueducts 329. 334. 
Ara 335. 
Arethusa. Foontain 

338 

Belvedere 334. 
Bufardeci , Giardino 

333. 
'Catacombs 336. 
Catenacda 332. 
Cathedral 338. 
•Cyane, Fountain 387. 
Due fratelly 339. 
•Ear of Dionysius 335. 
Epipolae 329. 
•Euryalus 333. 
Forum 335. 
S. Giovanni 335. 
Grotta di Kettuno 339. 
Harbour, Great 328. 
— , Small 328. 
Hexapylon 332. 
Labdalon 329. 
•Latomia de' Cappuccini 

336. 
*- Casale 336. 

— Caasia 336. 

— del Filoflofo 333. 

— ITovantieri 336. 
•— del Paradiso 335. 

— Santa Venera 335. 
Leon 334. 

S. Lucia 336. 
Monte Eremiti 329. 

334. 
•Museum 339. 
Neapolis 329. 
Kymphteum 335. 
Olympieum 338. 
Ortygia 328. 
Palazzo Montalto 338. 
Pisma 387. 
Plemmyrion 330. 
Boman Baths 333. 
Santoro, Casa 338. 
Scala Greca 384. 
Street of Tombs 334. 
Temenites 329. 334. 
Temple of Diana 338. 

— of Kore 334. 

— of Minerva 388. 

— of Persephone 334. 



INDEX. 

Syracuse : 
Temple of Zeus Olym- 

pius 337. 
Terracati 329. 
•Theatre, Greek 334. 
Thymbris 329. 334. 
Tomb of Archimedes 

335. 
— of Timoleon 334. 
Tremiglia 333. 
Tyche 320. 
Villa Landolina 336. 

Tabumo, Monte 18. 
Tadna, river 209. 
Tagliacozzo 8. 
Tamaro, river 184. 
Tanager 201. 
Taormina 306. 
Taraglioni, I 311. 
Taranto 204. 
Taroi 204. 
Tarentwn 204. 
Tarsia 210. 
Tauromenium 306. 
Taviano 191. 
Tavo^ere di Puglia 195. 
Tavola de' Paladini, la208 
Teano 13. 

Teanum SicUeinum 13. 
Teate Marrudnorwn 191. 
Tegianum 206. 
Tejlluro, river 277. 
8. Teodoro , Grotta 292. 
Tenna 181. 
Teramo 182. 
S. Teresa 305. 
Termini 287. 

— di Castro 294. 
Termoli 184. 

Terra di Lavoro 15. 24. 
Terracina 22. 
Terranuova 208. 273. 
Thapsus 327. 
T?i^'mae NeroniancM 109. 

— £Kmeren*es 288. 

— SegesUmae 257. 

— Selinuntitute 264. 
Therusia 342. 
Thttrii 208. 
Thymbris 329. 
Tiber, river 28. 
Tiberio, Villa di 165. 
Tifemus 184. 
Tindaro, Capo 293. 
Tiriolo 211. 

Tissa 312. 
Tolaro 2. 

Tordino, river 182. 
Torino di Sangro 183. 
Torito 203.» 

Torre dell" Annunziata 
181. 
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Torre di Gaveta 114. , 

— di Gerace 210. 

— del Greco 130. 

— di Grifo 322. 

- a Mare 207. 

- Masdea 212. 

- di Paola 22. 

- de' Passeri 192. 

— S. Tecla 208. 

- tre Ponti 20. 
TorreUfo 322. 
Tortore. river 184. 
Totta 200. 
Tovere 178. 
Trabia 287. 
Traeis 208. 
Traetto 26. 
Traeus 208. 

Traina, Foresta di 314. 
Tramonti, Val 174. 
Trani 187. 
Trapani 267. 
Trasacco 8. 
Trebisace 207. 
Trecchina, river 206. 
Tre Fontane, Fondaco 

287 

Tre Fratelli 159. 
Tremestiere 305. 
Tremiti-Islands, the 184. 
Trento 184. 
Trerus 2. 
Tres Tabernae 20. 
Trezza 311. 
Tricarico 204. 
Tricase 191. 
Trigno, river 184. 
Trinity della Cava 168. 
Trinitiipoli 186. 
Trinius 184. 
Triocala 265. 
Trionto, river 208. 
Tripi, Pizzo di 294. 
Tritoli, Stufe di 109. 
Trogilus 327. 
Troina 283, 
Tronto, river 182. 
Tropea 212. 234. 
Tnientus 192. 
Tumolo, Capo 175. 
Tunis 250. 
Tuoro grande 166. 
Turano, river 197. 
Tusa 291. 

Tusciano, river 171. 
Tyndaris 293. 

Ufente, river 22. 
Uffita, river 195. 
Uggento 191. 
Ustica 260. 
Uxentum 191. 
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▼algaamera 256. 
Vallalunga 280. 
Valmontone 2. 
Vandra, river 193. 
Vandria 194. 
Vasto 183. 
Vaticano, Capo 234. 
Velino, river 7. 197. 
Velletri 2. 20. 
Venafro 194. 
Vena^rum 194. 
Venera, Monte 307. 326. 
Venosa 203. 
Ventotene 26. 
Venutia 203. 
Verbicaro 233. 
Vergine. Monte 343. 
Veroli 3. 
VerulM 3. 
Vervece, La 162. 
Vtipana 198. 
Vesuvius, Mount 120. 
Vettica maagiore 178. 
— minore 178. 
-, Val 179. 
Via Appia 19. 187. 



INDEX. 

Via Campana 106. . 

— Cutnana 106. 

— Helora 277. 

— Herculea 107. 

— LaHna 2. 10. 

— Puteolana 105. 

— Salara 199. 
Vibinum 195. 
Viho Valentia 212. 
Vibrata 182. 
Vicari 280. 
Vico 159. 

Vico Equense 159. 
Vieus Aequensis 159. 
Vietri 169. 

Vietri di Potenza 203. 
Villafrati 280. 
Villa S. Giovanni 214. 
Villa Javis 164. 
Villarosa 281. 
Villasmunda 326. 
Vita 257. 
S. Vito 188. 
S. Vito Chietino 183. 
8. Vittore 13. 
Vittoria 274. 



Vittorie, Torre delle 

309. 
S. Vittorino 200. 
Vivara 115. 

Voltumo, river 14. l&l 
Vomano, river 182. 
Voinanus 182. 
Vomero 97. 
Vulcanello 342. 
Vulcania 342. 
Vulcano 342. 
Vulture, Monte 202. 

Xiphoma 326. 
Xitta, La 259. 

Zaflfarana, Promont. 235. 
Zambrone, Capo 234. 
iancU 300. 
Zannone 26. 
Zapulla, Fiumara 292. 
Zembarotta 252. 
Zembra 252. 
Zia Paola 305. 
Zirreto, Monte 307. 
Zisa, la 246. 
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